





" You say my roads aro bad, and country is impassable. It is 
well ; I am pleased to hear you speak as you do. Now you under- 
stand how the powerful Tsar, who will not submit to three kings, 
can still do nothing with mo, though he never ceases to send his armies 
against me. I do not venture to compare myself to those powerful 
sovereigns. I am Shamyl, a common Tartar ; but my bad rondB, 
my woods, and my defiles mako me much stronger than a good many 
tuonarchs. I ought to anoint all my troos with oil, and mix my mud 
with fragrant honey, so much do they tend to the salvation of my 
country."— Words spoken by Shamyl, the great Circassian leader, who 
held Russia in check for thirty -five years. 

“ Triumph you may ; confidont you may he, ns I am, in the 
gallantry of your troops ; but when through those gallantries the 
victory has been gained, and you have succeeded, thou will come your 
difficulties ."— The Duke of Wellington on the Invasion of Afghanistan, 
in 1838. 

11 If we pass into Afghanistan and occupy Kabul and Kandahar, and, 
as some say, we are going to do, occupy Herat— and I can see no limits 
to these operations— everything of that kind meniiH a necessity for more 
money, and moans a necessity for more men. From whence are the 
money and men to como ? What do you moan by this sort of strengthen- 
ing of the Empire ? It is simply loading the Empire."— Mr (Hail- 
stone's second Midlothian Speech, 1879. 

41 Articles of provisions are not to bo trifled with, or loft to ehanco ; 
and there ia nothing more cloar than that the subsist once of the troops 
must be certain upon tho proposed service, or the service must bo 
relinquished ."— The Duke of Wellington, 
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CHAPTER I 


The Taking of Ali Masjid 

TH13 TiraWlNO MOVEMENT 

J UflT before sunsof, on tlic 201 II November, 1878, the 2nd Brigade of 
I ho Peshawar Valley Mold Force,, 1 consisting of tlio Guides’ Infantry, the 
1st Bibbs, and the 17th Foot 3 under Rrigadior-Gonoral J. A. Tytlor, 
loft its camp at Jamrud to begin the flank march, which was to ensure 
the eomplotenoHH of Bir S. Bro who’s victory over the garrison of Ali 
Masjid. Bpood being ossontial to success, and the difficulties pre- 
sented hy the country to he traversed very groat — tents, bedding 
and baggage wore left behind, to be sent up later through the Pass ; 
and the troops took with thorn only a small hospital establishment, a 
reserve of ammunition, two days’eooked rations, and a supply of water 
stored in big leathern bags, known as pukkals, 1 in addition to their 
groat-coats, seventy rounds of ammunition, and ono day’s cooked ra- 
tions carried by each man. Unfortunately, tho greater part of the 
transport allotted to tho Brigade consisted of bullocks instead of mules 

1 Approximate strength —tO British oftlemw, 1,700 men, of whom 600 wore 
LUuroponnti. 

- Tlii-i regiment hml spout tlio suiimier in the Murroo VI ills, whore it hail 
boon carefully trained for the work that lay before it. liivrttt, in his Recollections, 
flays “ that it win about tlw Inst of tho long-Hurvioo battalions of that army 
which was just then disappearing before the short-sorvioo system, and hottor 
specimens of thnt old regime ouuld not ho neon than l ho men of tho 17th, who, 
for weight ami space uceupiod per iniui, wore probably 30 per cent. heavier, and 
much broader tlum 1 ho younger no Idiom of to-day.” 

a These Imgs vary in size mirurding to tho nature of tho animal on winch 
they lire placed, hut every unmol, undo, or hulloidc curries one on each side, and 
tho bhcMtis have to nxnvoko much discretion in drawing water, so that tho 
two pukkals may continue to balance on oh other to the end, 

1 B 
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—a mistake which was to leave the men without food for over twenty- 
four hours. DarkncsB soon cloned in upon the column, and when the 
comparatively easy toad anro.su tho Jain plain pave place to mi ill- 
defined track running up a dee p raid no, sometimes on one aide of a moun- 
tain stream, sometimes on I lie other, sometimes in it.s very lied, oven 
the Native guidon, men of the district, familiar nil h ils every rock and 
stone, were often at fault ; tho transport animals blundered into the 
midst of tho troops; ono corps lost touch with another; a largo part 
of tho 17th Regiment wandered away from tho path, and wan will) 
difficulty brought hack to it by tho shouting and whistling of its noun 
mauder; and there was so much confusion and so many delays that 
it was ton o’clock before the force, tired and cold, Iho monVi bools and 
putties' soaked through and through, from frequent crossing and ro- 
orosaing of the Lashova River, arrived at tho little hatulel. of (he name 
namo. Hero it settled down to Hindi rest as could bo obtained under 
these uncomfortable conditions, for tiros woro out of tho question, 
where there was no certainty that hidden foes might not be linking 
close at hand. 2 

The 1st Brigade, consisting of the 4 th Battalion Rillo Brigade, Ihn 
4th Gurkhas, the ‘20th Punjab Infantry, and tlm Hazara Mountain 
Battery,'' 1 fared oven worse than tho ‘2nd, for it had to begin tlm 
day with marohing from {lari fiingh-ka-Burj to Jumrud, whom if 
arrived to find, to the disgust of ils commander, Brigadier-Genera) 

1 “All tho troops on Hum occasion worn woollen pul.lios, or hmuliij'i' i, round 
tho logs in place of gaiters. Now, dies,, nm oxcnjlnut in (hr* iimnvi when* (hoy 
were first worn ; hut after boing wottod, limy dry on tlm lopri, Ihditen, mid chu.o 
atiifnosa and cramp. ... I hnvo no doubt many mini, both ot tin* 1st and 
2nd Brigades, wove hampered amt hurt by llmso bandage j durinj' tin* long 
marohoB of Novombor 21st awl 22nd, without knowing tlm cmi-ut.” -U. p,’ 
Scott. 

a In tho rocont. Ilrnh Campaign, tho men nulforod terrilily from (he oufurro 
meat of tins esaontiul precaution. 

a Approximate Btrowjth- W British otlimn, 1,0(10 men, of wlmm <100 worn 

Europeans, and four guns. 
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Macpherson, that the supplies and transport which ought to liavo 
boon awaiting it, wero not ready, and to bo kept hanging about till 
eleven p.tn. before it could mako a fresh start. What with the 
darkness, 1 what with the practical absence of a road, and what 
will) the difficulty of getting the laden bullocks along, the subsequent 
march proved very trying, and the position of tho troops throughout 
the night was, potentially, one of great peril, for, if the Mohmands 
had come down the eastern slopes of the Rotas Heights, and fallen upon 
them as they stumbled and groped their way along tho Laahora ravine, 
Maopherson would have had to choose between a retreat or an advance 
up tho stoop mountain side, throe thousand foot high, in pursuit of 
an invisible enemy, and exposed to a shower of rocks and stones — 
missiles which every lull-man knows well how to handle, Fortunately, 
no such alternative was presented to lum, and the head of tho column 
— tbo rear-guard being still far behind —reached Laahora botwoon 
six and seven o’clock on tho morning of the 21st. just as tho 2nd Brigade 
was preparing to leave it, and halted to lock up and give Tytler a fair 
start. 

trim latter (lid bis best to get and keep well ahead, but though 
his Brigade, led by that active and energetic officer, Golonol F. H. 
Jenkins, pushed on as Cast as it could, its progress was painfully alow. 
Tho column, advancing in single file, extended over a distance of 
uoarly throe miles, and, as tho sun rose high in. tho heavens, the reflected 
heat from the bare, slaty rocks became almost insupportable, and 
there wero no trees to give tho men shade, or springs to slake their 
thirst. For the first four miles, the road continued to ascend tlin 
I ju shorn ravine, between low hills on the right hand, and rocky, 
overhanging spurs a thousand feet high, on the left ; on issuing thence, 
it dwindled to a mere goat- track, which ran uphill and downhill, 

1 The escort in t'lmrgo of tho muloy carrying tho rosorvo ammunition or tiyo 
of the regiments lent Uu.hr way in tho dark, and after vainly trying to regain 
tho track, returned to Jiunrud, 
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scaling cUITh and dropping into gorges, the study soil at every Htop 
slipping away from under the feet of men, nudes and bullocks, 
retarding the advance of the two former, and almost bringing (lie 
latter fo a standstill, ho that it was two o’clock in the afternoon when 
the column, having crossed the Rapparai, or Grassy Flats, leading up to 
tiro watershed, arrived at Pani Pal, at thy foot of thn Pass connecting 
tho Rotas Heights with tiro Tarlara Mountain, tlio highest peak in 
this group of hills, iloro a wide and varied view bneamo suddenly 
visible. Ear away fo the north, tho snowcapped Himalayas gleamed 
in tlio nu ns hi no ; to tho south, tho broad Indus washed thn bane of 
Port Atlock, and wound through the salt 1 1 ills and piaituiof the’Dornjnf ; 
whilst lo tho west, almost immodinlely below I ho wilderness of rocks 
in whieh tlio invaders ltad lialtod, lay, in deep shadow, (lie yawning 
chasm of tlio Khybor. A. magnificent prospect; hut a. spring of 
cool, fresh water which was soon discovered, had more all met ions for 
tlio hot and thirsty troops; and Tytler’s whole attention was absorbed 
in scanning the country for a possible enemy, and frying to trace 
tho course of the throe paths which branch off from Dun commanding 
paint. One of these runs, northward by a oimiifous and compara- 
tively easy route, through Mohtnaud territory to the Ivhybor; (lie 
second descends abruptly to the same Pass through (lie gorge which 
separates tho Tartara Mountain from the (tolas Heights ; and the 
third follows the crest of those heights to their highest point, just, 
over Ali Mas j id, ft was by flic second of these roads that I he column 
was to find its way down to Kafa Knshtia, and Tytlcr, (hough hard 
pressed for time, felt so strongly that lie must not, mil angle his troops 
in such difficult, ground without brut ascertaining whether danger 
would threaten their left flank and rear, that, he decided to half his 
Force, whilst Jenkins and a Company of tho ('kudos reconnoitred, 
towards tho heights. Scarcely had thin party left Paid Pal when a 
strange reverberation filled the air, which Jenkins, on laying bin ear 
to the ground, at once pronounced to ho the booming of heavy guns ; 
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and as the I'oconuoitrors drew near to the edge of Hie ritlgc overlooking 
Ali Masjid, the Hound of Artilleiy fire bcuauio 111010 and moro clear 
and distinct. Ho far, though cavo-dwolJings and patches of cultivu- 
tion liad occasionally hecn passed, with, here and there, flic tower of 
some robber ohieriain, ihe eounlry, blit for one himill baud of mar- 
auders, which exchanged allots with the head of the column, bad 
appeared to be entirely deserted by its inhabitants; nmv a huge 
mimbar of armed Moluuands camo, suddenly, into sight, rushing down 
tho hillside, and Jenkins foil back upon Pani Pal to loport wbat ho 
had hoard and seen. 

Tie nows that tho main body of tho Division was engaged with 
(lie euoiuy, quickly Hprond through the ranks, and tho men, forgetting 
fatigue and hunger — tho last of tho food carried by them bad boon 
eaten before leaving Dasbora, and tho bullocks carrying tho rest of 
the rations bad long since parted company with the troops — wore 
eager to push on. But Tytlor saw dourly that tho circumstanoea in 
which ho now found him, self, dent, null'd a change in the original plan, 
by which tho whole of bis force was to take up its position across the 
Khybor defile. As the Moinnands were evidently present in great 
strength and hostile! y inclined, as bis hospital establishment and 
commissariat wove six; miles in rear, and the Brigade which ought 
to have covered his left Hank, was also bohind — by abandoning Pani 
Pal, ho would not only lose his communications with tho latter and 
expose tho former to the rink of being cut off and captured, but would 
leave open the road by which the Molimand contingent in All Masjid 
might retire from that fortress after its fall, or by which it could bo 
reinforced in case that fall should be. delayed. Vory reluctantly, 
therefore, though with soldier-like promptness, he made up Ida mind 
to send Jenkins with tho (htidey and the major portion of the 1 st 
Sikhs, to Kata Kuslitia, whilst lie himself, with a detachment of 
tho latter corps and Her Majesty’s 17 th Regiment, remained at Paid 
Pal to guard Jenkins’s rear and keep in touch with Macpherson. 
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Thai General, having d etae lied the 20fh Punjab lufaul ry, under 
Major II. W. Gordon, to cover Inn loft, bad refill till'd bin nuireb at 
8 a.ui., and, following in Tyfler’s wake, liud noon oveitaken Hint 
officer’s commissariat bullocks, which so blocked fin 1 uairme (mill 
fhat flic f coops had considerable diffieulfy in forcing fbeir w.iy I hmugh 

them. Detween Uvo and three o’clock, the coliiniti nnived al I lie lower 
edge of the Mats (iSapparai), previously mentioned, where ii was 
fortun.de enough to find a lilflo wader. By Ibis limn the men, who 
had been over thirty hours under anus, were so worn out lind I 'oloticls 
Nowdigalo and. Turlon roporled llioir rcii|ioc.li vo regiments, (bo I ti lie 
Brigade, and the 4th Gurkhas, unfit In go further, 1 am! iWncphciv.nii, 
liko Tytlm', Imd to accept the responsibility oT modifying, l be pml 
assigned to him in iho common prognunmo and, to uoini' ovleiit, for 
the same rcanon, vi/„, the danger lo which liin Imspilnl and cum- 

i issariat transport would ho exposed if, by pushing; on to (bo summit 
of the Kolas Heights, bo were to put it out of J«in power to proloef 
them during the dark hours which won' close at band. On flic Plats, 

then, the. main body of flic turning party bivouacked on I be miming 
of the 21w l of November ; whilst (lie Hanking regiment, idler many 
hours of still climbing, during the course of which if had been Ihrcnl- 
ened by a largo number of Mohmauds, established ihiolf al. dusk on 
the top of Turhai, a ridge parallel to, mid iimncdiidcly under (Im 
Kolas Heights. 


1 11 1 asked Colonel Nowdigulo mid Culniinl 'I'm Ion if thnir nil'll rtntUl go on, 
unit tlioy said f boy Worn quikt mebnusk'd. Thorn was tm wilier fiu'llioi' on, nml 
tho whole of tho baggage might luno bean curried nl'f anil the tuent'f cut up if 
wo had deijorlod it, and Tytlur’s baggage was nil behind my Brigade.” 

l'Klmet from (Joueral Afaeplu i-ton 'h Jour, ml. 
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The Taking of Ali Masjid 

TflH li'RONT ATTACK. 

Trno tn rangomonl h Tor ilio advance of tho main body of the Peshawar 
Valley Wold Korea 1 had boon completed on (.lie evening of November 
20th, by the in suing of an order that no baggage should accompany tho 
column to add to Ur roHpoiwibilitioH and liampoi' lt.s movements, nor 
any transport animals other i ban tho nudes not apart to carry the three 
days’ cooked rations, which wore to miflioe for tho needs of the troops 
till, Ali Mivijid having fallen, the Pass would bo open to the free 
passage of impedimenta of all kinds, which, meautuno, wore to 
remain at damn id. in charge of the 45th Sikhs. 

Before daybreak on tho 21st, Sir Samuel Browne and Ids Staff had 
taken up a position on some high ground a littlo beyond tho British 
camp, and, an tho mm vow*, it showed them all the hill-tops crowned 
by groups of AiVidis, intently watching the movements of the long 
column, which was already winding its way through tho Jam plain 
towards the entrance of the Sliadi Bagiar defile. 3 Two companies of 
Sappers and Minors led the van, accompanied by their regimental 
mules carrying intrenching and rood- making tools, also by a wing of 
(he 81st Foot, and one of the Mill Sikhs, furnished by the 3rd Brigade 
to pro! net and assist them in tho work of smoothing and widening the 
atony track so as to render it practicable for the heavy guns drawn by 

1 •Appru.viinal e strength - 1 10 British officers, 4,500 men, of whom 1,700 were 
Buvnpeirm, and giuin. 

~ Blmdi Buginr — Wolf’a mouth. 
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olopliantu, and of ramping the .sides of Uus numerous di ailing. linos 
wliicli intersect this stretch of comparatively open comply. The 
advanced guard was followed by ( ho Ai (illeiy : tli.il, by (lie And 111 i/.udc, 
the 4th Brigade In inging up I ho tc.H' ; whil it a ,:i<>ii.illiii«, parly, imdri 
Major Jl. I!. IVamon, which had been detached In occupy (ho fl ulmi 
Hill, succeeded, Inter in I ho day, in eslablishiii", licliogi.tplne (not 
nmniention with .lanuaid. 

In the Rhadi Bagiar ravine, the troops i.lmek the road Imill dining 
llio first Afghan War by Colonel Mucke->on, C'nmiuiM'.iunct ol IV-.li iwai. 
It was found to be in a fair stilt e of preservation, e’teopl in a few places 
where it had heon damaged by floods. Those wore easily irpniied, and. 
after a flanking party consisting of detachments of the flint Pool, 
14th SiJdm, and a Mountain Battery, had been sent up a gully to occupy 
some heights from which they could cover its advance, the column 
pushed steadily on. About 10 a. in., the advanced guaid icnehed 
the summit of the long, low, stony Hludigai Hiilge, where it quickly 
deployed, and threw out Rkirmi, shorn, who exchanged shohi with (lie 
Afghan pickets and foieed them to retire on Ali Mmijid, wliii li had 
now come into sight, about two thousand five hundred yards dk.lunl, 
in a northerly direction. TheKhybor River, which here taken a midden 
turn to westward, flows sixty feet below tho ridge, and on tin light 
bank, hetweon Browne’s Force and the Afghan Cortnwi. lay a 1 angled 
maze of hills and ravines, clothed wit b low shrubs and. la, II coarse gums, 
in which any number of liihcsmen might he lurking: whilst, on i(s 
left bank, advance was rendered excessively dillienll, and (lie dis- 
positions of the enemy wore effectually concealed 1‘min view by a series 
of rocky spurs, thrown off from the precipitous nou(h- western fuee of 
the Rotas Heights. Those dispositions did credit to Ihoir autlun -- 
possibly some British pensioner or deserter from tho Indian Army, 
who had acquired his knowledge of tho art of fori ideal ion when 
Rorving in the fejappors and Minora, The Afghan position stretched 
right across tho valley of tho Klrybor River, and embraced not only 
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the isolated Kill on which Ali TV) as j id is perched/ but two other 
oimneucoB. The first of these — a semicircular ridge eight hundred 
yards long, broken by three peaks — stretches from the Khyber River 
in (ho (lit eel ion of the Bazar Valley, its southern face live hundred 
yauls in advance, and a little to westward of the Ali Masjid Hill, 
from which its nod hem side is separated by a rocky gorge. This 
ridge, two hundred feet higher than the For t which it completely 
dominates, is ext lemely difficult of access, its upper slopes being ex- 
cessively precipitous ; and the Afghans had shown that they recog- 
nized its tael ieal importance by erecting stone breastworks along its 
crest, mid small redoubts on each of tho three peaks, the whole line 
being defended by eight light guns. 

The gorge, previously mentioned, divides after running back Homo 
little distance ; one branch of it sweeping round to tho north-west, 
t ho ol her, to tho noilh-onst. Bel ween thorn, facing oast and completely 
hidden from tho Mhnhgni 1’Ialeau by the ridge just described, rises 
the second hill, covering the -western front of Ali Masjid, and com- 
manding from ils summit the whole length of the gorge; here two 
breastworks hud been thrown up to shelter tho Afghan riflemen. 

Ali Idasjid itself, hardly distinguishable from the grey rook on 
which it- rests, was, at that time, an oblong building a hundred and 
sixty foot long by sixty broad, with circular towers connected by 
curtain walls, standing on the Hat summit of a dotaehed lull, which 
rises to a height of three hundred and fifty feet above the river that 
washes its eastern base. On the southern faoo of tho Fort which looks 
to tho Hhahgai Ridge, eight heavy cannon had been mounted ; two 
more had been placed in position behind breastworks constructed in 
the face of the cliff, a hundred and fifty feet below the walls; and, 
lower st ilk a single gun swept with its fire tho right bank of tho Kliybor 
River. Nor had the left hank of that stream boon oinittod from tho 

1 Ali Musjitl in ubnutoix miles from tho custom mouth of tho Kliybor Pass, and 
nine miloj from Jiunnnt. 
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Afghan onginocr’n plan of defence; for, on precipitous eliffu, near I, ho 
foot of the J to IjaH Heights, joined together by entrenchments and a 
rough covered way, more stone workn had been built up, m, ml armed 
with five guns, to command the approaches on that aide of (he riter, 
and enfilade the low ground in (lie vicinity of the three foitiliod lulls. 1 
The garrison of this gi eat fortress, consisting of tluee thousand regular 
infancy, six hundred militia, twenty-four guns, and two hundred 
cavalry, was, in point of numbers, adequate to its defence, and it. had 
in LNiz Mahomed a brave and del untuned commander ; but its strength 
had boon woakoned by sickness, and t ho morale of (be troops impaired 
by the knowledge that I hey stood alone, with no mippoils or reserves 
within roach, surrounded by Irihes who, though of ilio same blood 
as themselves, regarded them with jealous eyes, and were as certain 
to fall upon them, in the event of defeat, as to snatch from them a large 
share of the spoils of victory, should they succeed in lcpolling the 
British attack. 

Sir Stnnuol Browne having secured the safety of his Hanks >*y 
placing strong observation parties on suitable ground, proceeded |o 
examine the Afghan position so far as it could bo seen from (lie Shahgai 
Bulge. As the result of this examination, he ordered Appleyurd, with 
the Brel Brigade, to drop down into the valley of the Ivhybnr, which 
here flows in a broad and shingly bed, and to occupy (he abandoned 
village of Lala Chena, ready, the moment Macphorson’s Brigade came 
into sight on Rotas, to advance and carry by assault the iiomieireulur 
hill which has been shown to he the key of the Afghan position. In 

1 Mr. Archibald Forties, tho wall-known wHi'-corroMpotidnut, who wan present 
vvil-h the Force during the notion and who carefully examined the position after* 
wni’da, writes “ Tho oxc.os.sivc labour which must have boon expended in 
arming tho position moved one's mirprino nod admiration. Huns had haem hauled 
up precipices, mid groat stores of nnimmiitiou nccuinnlnteil tdnml. them. One 
tln-oo-gun battery on tho proper loft of tho Kliybor .liivor was perched on a nioro 
lodge about half-way up tho face of n beetling crag, nud its guns covorod l.bn level 
sweep along which lay tlw only lino of approach to tho Afghan omnp at tlm mimlh 
of the dofilo commencing at All Musi id.” 
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the meanwhile, the sappers ancl miners, under the protection ol a wing 
of the ]4lli Siklw, wore set to work to vender the sloop and rugged path 
loading down to tho valley, practicable for artillery, and detachments 
of tho 8 1st and 5 1st Foot wore directed to take possession of tho nearest 
of the Kolas spurs, in order to cover Appleyaid’s right flank and to 
watch thoenrmy holding the true left of tlie Afghan position; whilst 
tho Cavalry brigade, under Uiigiidior-Gcneral (J. Gough, was drawn 
up on the reverse slope of IhoBlialigai Heights. While these movements 
wore in pi ogress, the two guns of the Royal Horse Artillery, with 
elephant equipment which had come up with (he advanced guard, 
opened lire, at a distance of two thousand eight hundred yards, on 
the onomy’u fortifications Their guns promptly replied, and, as tho 
Afghan .gunners had previously ascertained tho correct ranges all 
round Ali Masjid, their practice was admirable ; and had they used live 
shell instead of round shot, tho IkiLish losses would have been heavy. 
At noon, tho ISIophanl ISatlory, consisting of three 40 pounder B.L. 
Arms! rungs, under Major (1. W. Wilson, and the 3rd Dal lory under Major 
'1'. M. llazlerigg, came into action, the latter a few hundred yards in ad- 
vance of, and to the rigid of the former. At first their fire was not 
very accurate, tho shells either dashing against the great mass of rock 
that rises close behind Ali Masjid, or falling into the deep gorge between 
the two hills ; hut, tho correct range once found, the parapets of tlie 
Fort were quickly reduced to ruins and considerable loss inflicted on 
their defenders. Yet, the enemy’s artillery wan only partially silenced, 
and Hie Afghan gunners stuck with remarkable tenacity to their guns. 
At two o’clock, tlie. British ammunition began to run abort, tho wagons 
carrying tho spare powder and shot wore far in tho mar, and there was 
still no sign of Maephernon’s Brigade. Tho situation, from tlie political 
point of view, was, in (lav agnail’s opinion, growing critical; for ha 
feared that, unless the Afghans were attacked, tho Afridia and Mah- 
mouds would go over to them in a body, a secession which might 
oblige Bir 8, Browne to remain on tho defensive fill reinforcements'' 
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could roar-li him. Influenced by fho I'olit ic.al Ollieer’s opinion, i ho 
General took up a more ooinnuuidhi", position on bigli ground beyond 
LalaCluma, andmdorcd Appioyard l.n press forward without waiting 
for Maephorson’s co-operation ; (bo Mountain Hal lory, 11.!) Royal 
Artillery, to eslablish itself at a point, from which it could support 
liim by shelling the forlilioulions ho wan about, (o attack; and the 
‘tth Bi igndo, under Brigadier-General W. B. Blown, oonniiil i n ; of 
tho 51st Light Infantry and I ho tlfh Bengal Infantry, to cover his 
right Hank by advancin';; along the rocks under lint as, and driving 
fho enemy from its spurs. Hardly I mil these orders boon given Ilian 
the Afghan fire which had .slackened for a time, bund, forlh with 
renewed energy, whilst the British guns cm (ho ridge, owing to the 
threatened failure of their ainmuuilioii, were unable to reply with 
corresponding vigour. Major T. 0. Mumlcisun’n I mop of horse- 
artillury, however, with an escort of the 10t.li Hussars and a company of 
Sappers, found its way down to the bed of the river, where, at a range of 
a thousand yards, it took up a good position Cor shelling the Afghan 
works on the somieireulur hill, though not without drawing on i I self 
a rather heavy fire from the enemy's guns. 

The movement along the base of Rotas wan soon broil) 'Jit to a 
standstill by a precipitous cliff crowned by tiro enemy's Hkirmihher.i ; 
and, though Appioyard did his host to carry out his hint ructions, 
progress, owing to the intricate nature of the ground, was so slow that 
Sir S. .Browne, seeing the impossibility of pushing (ho attack home 
before dusk, and fooling certain that, by morning, the movements of 
Tyllor and Macphorsou would have shaken fho enemy’s coulideneo, 
determined to postpone* ilio assault till daybreak, thiforluuidcly, 
before Lord William Bereaford to whom he entrusted the dangerous 
task of conveying a message to Appioyard, could roach the ,‘trd Brigade, 
part of its troops wore already in action. Very injudiciously, |,lu*27fh 
Punjab Infantry, commanded by Major If. Birch, and a detachment 
of the 14. th Sikhs, under Lieutenant If. G. Maclean, had been allowed 
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to got far ahead of tlio rest of tlio Brigade; 1 and, unconscious that the 
bulk of the Iroopn had ceased to attend them support, those isolated 
bodies continued to fight their way up tho sleep sides of the ridge, 
Maclean loading, on tho right, with his Sikhs ; Birch, on tho loft, with 
a portion of his Punjabis; and tho remainder of tho 27tli, under 
Captain Swotcnham, some distance in the roar. 2 Suddenly, issuing 
from thick jungle, the Sikhs found themselves under a heavy fire. 
Pressing boldly on, they succeeded in getting within sixty yards of the 
breastworks, but hero, Maclean having been shot through the, shoulder, 
they had to seek temporary shelter under a cliff and to call hack for 
assistance to the Punjabis. Birch, with a few of his men, rushed to 
their aid, to ho shot dead boforo lie could roach thorn. •> ITis lieuten- 
ant, Fitzgerald, seeing him fall, dashed forward with fifteen of the Sikhs 
to try to roeovor Iris body, but (Ire enemy's lire proved too deadly. 
Fitzgerald, twice wounded in the rush, was struck for the third time 
and killed outright in the very act of raising Birch, and most of his men 
shared Iris fate. 1 

1 “Tim point in doubt is whether Itio Hint Foot wore ordered to attack at 
the sumo time as tho 1-lth Siklis and tlio 271 h Punjabis, or whether they wore hold 
in reserve to suppoit (lie attack as it developed. It nonius, howovor, that they 
did in part advance and were recalled. Tho nooounis vary so fur, ns I am aware, 
but (bin 1 know, tlmt no litiroponn soldier ounio back wounded from tho assault, 
nor wits any dead Kuropoan soldier found on Iho hillsido next morning, ho that 
it is evident that tlio brunt of the attack did not coin© cm thorn, but on tho Native 
regiments of the Brigade.”' — Uvntt’.s JlceolkHiona, 

2 Mr. Archibald Forbes says that " Swutonlumi hoard the call, bub, with an 
nocoptunoo of responsibility which does him perhaps more credit than would tho 
Hueeossfut command of a forlorn Tiopo, he dared to disobey it, for tho sound hud not 
reached Birch and Maclean, out there to his front, on tho stoop slope I rending 
up in the Afghan position. . . . Had Bwotonham obeyed tho recall, ho would 
have loft them to their fate, and lie hold that his higher duty was to disobey and 
follow tho fortunes of his advance.” 

“ Whilst examining tho ballot wound of Captain Birch, which was in tho 
region of the heart, it was found that a locket containing a pioturo of his wife had 
been carried into the wound by tlio bullet.” — livatt’s MecoUi'ctiom. 

1 During tho night several won of tho 27th Punjab Infantry crept up to the 
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The position of Urn assaulting party vow now c*J n moly critical, 
but, fortunately, the Comminutin'!; hhio'meer, ( *< I' 1 . b. Maunscll, 
who arrived, at thin juncture, at the foot of I lie slopes uiui ;r,sume<). 
command of nil the Iroopsin the neighbourhood, prevented (lie enemy 
from improving his success by pushing fonvuid aeonip.my of sappers, 
and ordering up every available man from the rear ; and id n i < • hi fall, 
when hostilities had ceased all over I he held of operations, Maclean and 
his Sikhs stole from the shelter of the dill's, and fell hack on the 27th 
Ihmjnb Infantry.' 

Sir S. Browne, who had spout an anxious day, was deal ined to upend 
a yob more anxious night. Of the hit and 2nd brigades, ho had si ill 
no tidings ; the 3rd Brigade, broken up into various small bodies, was 
in ft dangerous position, sea tiered over a di (field t and inti hade eounl ry, 
where low scrub and high grass offered the enemy every advantage, in 
case the Afvidis and Molnuauds should combine with the Amir’s 
troops in a, night attack ; the 4th brigade was cut. off fiom rendering 
assistance to the 3rd by the river and the numerous drainage linen 
which intersect the valley; the artillery ammunition was nearly ex- 
hausted, and the wagons with fresh supplies were still in (he Kiss, 
struggling painfully forward in the fueo of the difficulties unavoidable 
where crowds of undisciplined cam]) followers, commissariat nnimala 
and vehicles are cooped up in a narrow and steep defile. 


bodies of their oJYieors, mid, with llm devotion so ofion displayed by I he Native 
soldier towards liis British leader, .nit hy (hum (it! dawn, when duty uvii 
removed and soul to Foaliawur for burial. 

It bad scorned for a timo iw if Kir K. Umwno’s force would be lull, without, 
any hospital ofliobliuhnient, for the order i moot I on ilia owming of dm Slot It, for 
bidding any but nmlo Iron sport to outer Hie Puss, purulyend the notion of h do 
pm’tment to which only camels lmd been allotted, t'ortumiloly, Hur,>eim Major 
Ivvalt was a man of resource. Ho obtained permi-ruon from dm jiriueipid medieul 
officor at Jamrud to pack u number of doolies with blanket >, hmudy, hoof -lea 
and dressings, mid ho and S'urgctm-Miijor Ooagh managed to force their way to 
the front, whore thoy arrived just on dm men wounded in dm m.-mulf, i w , 
Doing curried down to the rivor, 
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Vtl'AT-Dfi-mTUATlONi 01*' SIR ft. BROWNE’S DIVISION ON THE 
NIGHT OF NOV EM I! 1'IH THE 22nd, 1878.2 

lUm Body. 

On the Slmhgui Tloight i — 

E Huttory, 3rd Jirigndo Royal Artillery. 

13Ui Batlery, Dili Brigade Royal Artillery (heavy guna). 

3 Troops IOUi Hussars. 

2 Squadrons Lilli Btmgnl Lancer •. 

2 H 1 1 1 1 nt I i ons Guidos Cavalry. 

Tn fronl of Slmhgui Heights on light bunk of Khybor Itivoi’ — 

Mi own’s Brigudo. 


Slat Foot. 

Uth Sikhs. 

27 Hi Punjab Infantry. 

la tho boil of tho Kliyher River holow SImhgai Heights — 

I. Uni lory, C Hrigado Royal IInr,,o Artillery, escorted by n troop l()th 
Uusmu.s, and covered by Ibo 2nd mid 3rd Companies oi Sappers and 
minors, 

On a ppm’ of tlm Rotas Height 1 ', to tho right, overlooking tho Khybor River — • 
Apploynrd’n Brigade. 

Iltli Ratloiy, Dili Hi ignilo Royal Artillery (mountain, guna). 
filat Light Infantry. 

01 h Bengal Infantry. 

Troops belonging lo Main Body had cookod rations, but no warm clothing. 

TuiiNmo Fowls. 

Maephersoii’a Brigade — 

On Happarai J’laloau, its loft flank covorod by four companies 20th Punjab 
Infantry. 

Ty tier's Bvigado — 

Port, at I’ani J’al j part at Kota Kluwtia, commanding the road through tho 
Khybor Bush. 

't'he Hoops belonging to Turning Force had norther food nor warm cloth- 
ing. 

Willi thw dawn canto rdiof from anxiety. Just after Sir. S. Browuo 
had ordered an assault in force, and whilst ho was awaiting the occu- 

i Technical pliriifio used by Napoleon to denote strength, position, and con- 
dition of a Forc,i. 

a Boo sketch of dispositions for tho attack on Alt Masjkl. 
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patjon of some commanding ground cm his ri .<■, I ) (■ prepaiafory (o I, ho 
advance, nows was brought in by a T\;i,shmero I ruder lb.i,t, on I ho 
previous ovoniug, the enemy had hoard that, Tyllcr (cad crossed Uio 
Sapparai, and ( Jiat ho himself had soon Mm Afghan cavalry escaping up 
the Khyhovdeillo. AliUloIator, Lieutenant J. ,L H. Cluaiiohno of (ho 
9Mi Lancers, rode up to report that lie had just spoken with OupLuu 
BeresEord, It. 12., who, with anothor ouginecr oUieor and a small parly 
of men, had crept forward at peep of day, to reconnoitre Ali Ma <jid, 
and liad discovered that the place lead hccu evacuated din ing, I ho night , 
On tliia confirmation of the welcome news - -for an assault would have 
entailed a groat loss of life! — the General and his Mlalf seiamhled 
down to the enemy’s encampment, which they found in a. slate of Urn 
utmost confusion, and of indoserihahlo lilth. hood and elolhing, 
arms and ammunition, lay scattered about in every direction, amt in 
the tents were many sick and wounded men. Jh’roiu the camp, ( jenoral 
Browne ascended to the Fort, where, amid tlio ruins created by hits 
guns, many more wounded were found, abandoned by t-hnir comrades) 
in their hasty flight.. All were removed an soon as possible to (bo 
field hospital, and lator cm to Peshawar. 

The portion of Tytlor’s Brigade which had given AIL Mas, (id ho 
easily into Sir S. Browuo’s hands, had begun the descent to Knln 
Kushtia about tlu'e .0 o’clock in the afternoon of the 21nt. The waylay 
downadeep, dark, narrow ravine, sometimes in (he hod of the lorront, 
sometimes through (homy acacia scrub. Climbing over boulders, 
scrambling through cliliieult places on hands and knees, sliding down 
rooks so steep and high that return would have been impossible, each 
man, in turn, handing down Ids rifle to the comrade in front of him • • 1 he 
Guido Infantry and the 1st Sikhs made such despatch, that by 4,30,- 
thoy had reached a rooky ledge a hundred feet above the little hamlet 
of Kata Kushtia, and about two miles in roar of AIL Masjid. flora, 
Jenkins decided to await the result of the engagement which ho know 
to be still proceeding. His force was too small and loo exhausted 
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with fatigue and hunger to assume the offensive, whilst its presence in 
the strong defensive position lie hod taken up, might be expected to 
realizes (lie hopes which had been built 011 its advance. Mows of its 
anival in (he Khybcr was certain to Teach tlie garrison of Ali Masjid 
before long, and, unless die day had gone against Sir S. Browne’s main 
body, (he fear of lining laken between two fires and having tlioir retreat 
cut o(f, would exorcise its usual dispiriting influence) on the Afghans. 

Bueh a contingency ub a failure of the front attack on Ali Masjid, 
was not ho utterly impossible that it could bo loft entirely out of 
account, and Jenkins and his men must have had somo very uneasy 
moments when they recalled Hie frightful difficulties of the road by 
which they lmd come, the swarms of Mohmands and Afridia whom 
they lmd seen on the hill tops, and had to toll themselves that no help 
could bo looked for from the comrades whom they had left behind 
them nt I’ani Pal. At first, however, they bad small time for suoh 
reflections, for Imidly lmd they lined the rocks commanding (he defile 
(him a party of Afghan cavalry came leisurely (rotting up the Pass. 
A volley from eight hundred rifles, at a distance of from three to 
five hundred yards, startled them out of their security, and scut 
some of iliom galloping buck to Ali Masjid, whilst others dashed boldly 
forward and made good their escape. Presently , a second body of 
cavalry trotted round tho spur closo to Jenkins’s position. Catching 
sight of his (roups, they hesitated for a moment, then, urging tlioir 
homes to their utmost speed, they, too, rushed past under a storm of 
bullets, leaving, like their predecessors, several of their number on the 
ground. When they lmd disappeared. Captain A. G. Hammond, of 
tho Guides, proposed to take a company and occupy Kata ICushtia, 
thus completely blocking the Pass, but Jenkins refused to entertain 
tho proposal. Darkness was falling ; tho sound of firing beyond Ali 
Masjid had died away. What had boon the result of tho engagement 
ho had no moans of knowing ; and to weaken his force by dividing it, 
and expose a small body of his men to a possible attack under conditions 
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which would prevent IliH coming l<> then a-vedanc •>, *.<m*hh-cI In him 
unjustifiable. Tltctcfoie, as Ihoro wtu no fmlher chance ol' week Unit 
night, and no hope of food bofoie morning, (lie imopi lay clown tunmi" 
the, rocks, whilst then commander wiolo live follow io*>, U>l(oi (o f-tir H 
Jh owne which he entrusted to ono of his own men, with oidcm to 
find his way, as best ho could, to Head Quintets, accompanied by one 
of tho prisoners just taken. 


K W \ Kumutiv, 

Nonmtur ft I si, l S7«. 

My iveati iSm Ham,— 

I am here with (In ides and 1st Biklu. The emomy’s eavaliy came 
undoT our /he JTom three to (ivc luindicd yards, and after cnicudciahlc 
loss galloped up the valley in discuder. No infantry a,nd guns have 1 
come, our way. 

1st Brigade and rest of 2nd are at Pant Pal; the road between 
that place and this is very difficult, and our mules could noi coino dow n, 
consequently wo are very hungry, both officers and men. If you can 
signal to 2nd Brigade, I should like tho mules with our food to come 
down to Tor Tang and tlion on to us; (ho road but ween that place 
and Paul Pal is very easy, I believe. L ptoHiimo, of course, (hat flm 
Rotas mountain is in our bands. T send a ptmonov, a cavalry man 
— ho atone time belonged to the Indian army- who may give ^mi 
information. 

I shall hunt for flour in Kata Kostin as soon as it is daylight, but 
I expect these folio \vh have cleaned the place right out ; you Imo no 
flour to send mo, f suppose ? ? ? I hardly think (lie 1 men could march 
without .some food. 


Yours sincerely, 

K. U. Jknkin’m. 
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Early (Ae following morning three hundred Afghan Infantry, led by 
an officer on horseback, approached Jenkins's position, but, seeing the 
troops diawn up to receive thorn, they broke their ranks and tried to 
make good their e, scape up the rocky sides of the defile. It would have 
been easy to shoot them all down, but Jenkins, unwilling to kill bravo 
men caught in a trap, „ent one. of the rap! ured lioiuemen to assure thorn 
that., if they surrendered, they would be well treated. On receipt of 
this message, iho Afghan officer recalled the fugitives, and, forming 
them up, made, thorn pile arms, at the same time tendering his own 
sword to Jenkins, who courteously returned it to him. Then, much to 
the astonishment and delight of the prisoners, they were allowed to sit 
down and oat the food they carried with them. This detachment, had 
held the outlying pickets of Ali Masjid during the night of the 21st, 
and only at daybreak of the 22nd, had its commander discovered that, 
he and his men had been deserted by the rest of the garrison, who, 
finding, the Ivhybor ehned against them, had hanlily decided to retire 
on Jellalabad by the Bazar Valley. 

Tytler and TVIaepherson had been undisturbed during (ho night, but, 
witli the return of day numerous bodies of Mohmands and Afridis 
were seen moving about tiro hills ; and the former general, fearing lout 
they should cut hiss communications with his lieutenant at Kata 
Kushtia, determined to descend at once into the Ivhybor with the 17th 
Regiment, leaving the, iSikhs strongly entrenched at Pani Pal. Tn their 
joy at, this decision the troops forgot their hunger — successive messen- 
gers despatched during the night had failed to bring up the commis- 
sariat train-- and they achieved the descent of the ravine in high 
spin' I s, 1 0 ho mot on issuing from it by the good news of Sir S. Browne’s 
success, fn a surprisingly short Lime, they fraternized with the Ai'ghau 
prisoners, who were quite willing to share, their cakes with such friendly 
foes ; indeed, it was well for the whole Brigade that t,lio retreating 
Afghans had been amply supplied with provisions, as, but for what they 
could spare, the men of this column had no food till midnight of the 
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22nd, when a half ration sent from All Mivijid was nerved out In them. 

Maepher. son’s Brigade had boon even earlier afoot Hum Tytler’s, 
Cvosning live Flats, and turning southward at. Pain (’id, it. followed 
tho track along which .Jenkins had reeoiiuoilu'd the previous day; 
first, over rolling, grassy downs, and then, over broken, rocky /'round, 
lliiekly strewn with boulders. Before reaching the Rotas Heights 
it foil in with tho messenger carrying .lenkinu’s letter to Bir S. Ilrowiio. 
A little further on, tho 20th Punjab Infantry, tlieir special task 
accomplished, rejoined the Brigade, bringing with (hem fifty prisonorn 
wlioin tlvoy had captured after a hinah with a body of two hundred 
iVlolimnnd fugitives, ujurn whom they had unexpectedly stumbled. 1 
Satisfied by tho information he had now received, (hat he should 
moot with no opposition, Maepheiuon oideied the 201 h, the (lurkhuH 
and puns to await his return, and pressed forward with (he Rifle 
Brigade to the summit of the heights, whore he found the tunnjtm . t 
defending the Molnuauds’ late position intact, Imt deserted. From 
that commanding point, the course of events in the valley at their 
foot had been clearly visible to the tribesmen, and lire moment they 
perceived that AJi Masjid bad changed band t, (bey abandoned all 
thought of resisting tho invaders and dispersed to their villages. 

After onjoying for a brief moment tho night, of the British flag 
floating on the ruined walls of the Afghan stronghold, Macpherson 
retraced his steps to the spot where he had left the Imlk. of his force, 
and thence led the whole of tho 1st Brigade down to the Khybor by 
the Tor Tangi, or Black Defile, a gully in what tho (tenoral hinmelf 
characterized as “tho moat curious pile of mountains ever traversed 
by soldiers.” Night soon overtook it on its perilous way, and only 
by setting fire to the bushes and grass could tho men keep the track, 
any deviation from which meant certain death. Food, of course, 
they had none, and, what was far worse, they met with little or' no 

1 Tho command of the dotuehraent had devolved on (Jnptum W. jb Meildo- 
john, as. Major Gordon had been dUdjlod hy a full. 
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water on tlio day'n march. Yet nothing could luivo exceeded tlioir 
cheerfulness and alaeiity. Even when alter liouui of “ slipping 
down rocks and floundering about in the dark ” they had to bivouacli 
at midnight, hungry and thirsty, without shelter or warm clothing, 
not a grumble was to he heard, and their commander might well 
declare that he “ was delighted with his men.” 

Ah Sir S. Browno was forbidden by his instructions to operate in 
the country lying to the south of tho Kliybor, it was impossible for 
him to follow up the Afghan Infantry in their refloat through tho 
Bazar Valley, but tho fate of (hone unfortunates was far harder than 
that which would have awaited thorn had they fallen into bin hands ; 
for, though the Afridis spared ilreir lives, they robbed (hour of their 
arms, supplies and clothing, and left them, starving and naked, to 
find their way, as best they could, across tho mountains to Jcllalabatl ; 
whereas tho sick whom they had left behind at Ali Masjid, and tho 
men captured by Jenkins, many of whom were in a very weakly 
state, were well nursed and kindly treated during their short 
captivity. Yet those prisoners, in tho end, fa ml badly too ; for, on 
being dismissed — each man with tiro gift of a blanket and a 
couple of rupees, but without arms— they were waylaid by the Moh- 
mands, who stripped them of all they possessed and turned thorn hack 
to Boshavvar. Hero, many of them took service; under tho Engineer 
officers, and did excellent work in making tho new Ivhyber Road. 
Being well paid, they saved a good deal of money, and, on tho con- 
clusion of peace, got safely back to their homes, 

The capture of Ali Musjid, with its twenty-four pieces of ordnance, 
was achieved at a cost of : — 

2 British officers killed. 

1 British officer wounded. 

2 British soldiers killed. 

10 British soldiers wouudod. 

12 Nalivc soldioiv) killed, 

28 Nalivo soldiers wounded. 
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Owing Lo tho great extent and rugged nature of Uie field oi opera- 
tions, LI 10 number oi the enoniyV) killed and wounded was never 
accurately ascertained ; but, with t 1 km r whole position expcndl for 
many hours Lo a crushing arLillory and ride lire, 1 (heir losses must 
have been heavy, even without counting the men who perished in 
the retreat through the Ikwar Valley, 

The Afghan troops having disappeared from (lie scene and I lie 
Tribesmen showing themselves, for the moment, him idly (o wards 
the winning side, all the [our lhigades composing the hirst I )i vision 
of tho Peshawar Valley Field horeo, were permitted lo enjoy twenty- 
four hours well earned and mueli needed rest in (lie positions hileu 
up by them on the 22nd of November; only tlm ( lorn missariat slid 
Transport Depart merits were busy, working hard lo bung; up supplies 
in preparation for a further forward movement. 3 

OllSURVA'J'lONS. 

Observation, i, Tho Viceroy’s peremptory order to attack Ali 
Masjid on tho 21st of November, nearly wrecked Air if. Browne’s 
careful and woll-thought-out plan for tho reduction of that fnrtriviH. 
Time was an essential element of its success, since a long detour 
had to bo made by tho Brigades engaged in tho turning movement, ; 
yet this order, coupled with the prohibition to cross the frontier till 
sundown on tho 2()th, gave thorn only a twelve hours’ start of tlm 
main body of tho Division- — a quite inadequate advantage eon s tile, dug 
the nature) of the country into which they wore about to penetrate. 
Their march furnisher a striking oxamplo of tho danger of inhu'l'oring 
with a general when he is once in tho presence of tlm enemy, and tlm 
futility of trying to conduct a campaign at a distance from tho wtnie 

1 Tho Artillery expanded 639 rounds of ammunition, tho Infantry, 11,260. 

2 Tytlor’s and Mncpliorson's belated transport rojoinod them in tho Khybor, 
having followed tho longer and easier of tho two roads which branch off at J'lini 
Pal. 
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of operations, liven Napoleon who, of all men, was the one who 
might moat safely have awHimcd such a responsibility, always reluaod to 
accept it. ToMnssenn, he wrote, in 1810;—“ 1 am too far off and tlio 
position of the enemy changers too often for me to give aclvico as to 
the way in which (he attack should lie conducted ” ; and, again, in 
1818, to Moult : — “ J have no orders lo send ; it is impossible to give 
orders from such a distance.” Had Browne, like Biddulph and 
Unbolts, boon simply directed to cross the Frontier on tho 21st, full 
discretion being left to him as to the day on which ho was to deliver 
the attack on Ali Maajid, it is highly probable that ho would have 
delayed it till tho 22nd, and have detained tho 1st and 2nd Brigades 
at Jfimmd till tho 21st/, when, starting at dawn, with (lie whole day 
before them, they and thoir Transport and Hospital Establishment 
would have had no difficulty in reaching the Flats (Sapparai) before 
dark, and there, having entrenched tlionwelves, they would have 
spent (lie night in perfect, security and comparative comfort. Tho 
troops belonging to tho Main Body would meantime have occupied 
the iShabgai Heights —or, better still, after seizing the Baginr Pass, 
they might have spent the day in improving tho road for the passage 
of tliy Artillery on tho morrow and in reconnoitring as far as Shahgai, 
On the 22nd, all four Brigades would have started out well fed and 
fresh, and tho combined movement have boon executed with absolute 
precision, and, in all probability, without loss of life, Hampered by 
a time-limit imposed by persons who had no means of judging of tho 
difficulties to bo overcome, such precision was unattainable — Mac- 
phon-ion, alloast, knew this from tho beginning. “ I saw,” ho wrote, 
“ that tho task given tno was an impossibility in one day, and I 
boggl'd for two. lions 1 at Boishawnr was ipiito of my opinion, and tho 
result proved that wo wore right.” 

Observation u. Tho sending of large bodies of troops, accompanied 


1 Brigadier- General 0. 0. Rem, commanding at l’cahtwar. 
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by a transport train and hampered l\y camp followom, inio ihe, 
mountains af lor daylight, ia a. measure greatly to ho deprecated, 
becauso :■ — 

(a) It is impossible to seeuio (he frotil, Hants, and ron r of such 
a column, and, in Ibis unprotected slate, a well planned ambuscade, 
or a determined attack by a handful of men, must eieate a panic 
among the followers and a stampede among the cattle, in which the 
soldiers themselves may become involved. 

(It) Progress at night in wild mountainous regions will always he 
very painful and slow, and, an a consequence, the troops must miller 
so severely from exposure and fatigue as to render them incapable of 
long-sustained effort next day, just when such eJl'orl is most needed, 

(<>) The difficulty of maintaining touch in a long straggling column 
often advancing in single tile, great in broad daylight, is nearly 
insuperable at night, for, even when Die moon is at its full, the narrow 
gorges, shut in by high , stoop hills, through which the pathways eh icily 
run, are intensely dark. 

Sir S, Browne, as was to be expect oil in an ollieer experienced in 
frontier warfare, had no love for night marches; though unable, on 
account of his instructions to avoid uno altogether, ho did ills best to 
secure that the troops engaged in the tinning movement should reach 
their camping ground as early us possible on the night of I ho 120th ; 
but a miscalculation of tho distance from Jamrud, the miniate made 
in the nature of tho transport of both Brigades, and the delay it) 
providing Maepherson with rations, frustrated his iutoutioiiH in this 
respect. Such miscalculations and delays, however, must always 
bo reckoned with at the beginning of it campaign before things lmu> 
properly shaken down into their places ; a fact, which adds emphasis 
to what has been said above as to the folly of tying a commandin' 
down to any particular date. To expect an unwieldy muehino like 
an army, carrying all its provisions and equipped with every variety 
of pack animal, to manoeuvre with as litlle friction ns a company, 
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arguos an astonishing ignorance of war ; yet, such an expectation must 
have been in Lord Lytton’s mind, when ho oidoied Sir S. Browne to 
take Ali Masjid within twonty-four hours of crossing tlio Frontier. 

Night marches are usually undertaken with a view to surprising 
an enemy, and may he successful when the distance to he traversed 
is short, the route known, the troops unimpeded by transport, and when 
the enemy lias no reason to expect an attack. In mountainous 
countries, however, they are no less futile than dangorous. The hill- 
man, over on the alert, hidden among his native rocks, dogs every 
stop of tho invaders, who may think themselves lucky if, before 
dawn, they do not exchange the character of surprisers for that of 
the surprised. In the particular case under consideration, not only 
was it impossible to conceal Lite flanking movement, hut nothing would 
have been gained by concealing it, for, as Browne was forbidden to 
enter Afridi territory, a way of escape through tire Bazar Valley was 
always open to tlio garrison of Ali Mas j id, and, this being so, the 
sooner the Afghan troops realized that their position was untenable, 
the bettor for both sides. 

A line example of a night march justified by tho conditions under 
which it was undertaken and crowned by full success, occurred in 
LN 78 , a few months before the Afghan War, when, to punish a raid 
of tho Ut man Kinds on British territory, Captain Wigraiu Battye 
with a detachment of the (hades, consisting of 0110 British and ten 
Native oilieors, and two hundred and sixty-six men, started after dusk 
for Sapi'i, a village belonging to the offenders. To deceive the Tribes- 
men as to his real destination he made a long dtHour, yot he reached 
Mapri before daylight, taking its inhabitants 'entirely by surprise, 
and capturing it without loss. In this ease success was due to the 
correctness of tho intelligence furnished by the Political Officer ; 
to BaUyo’s own knowledge of tho district and its people ; to the close 
proximity of his objective to tho British Frontier, which made it 
possible to dispense with baggage and commissariat ; to the secrecy 
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o£ his preparations; and to Iho rapidity with which his men, all 
mounted on handy ponies, were a, bio io move. 

Observation in. Tlie Stall', rather Hum the (lommissariat .Depart 
niont, must bo held responsible (or the blunder of equipping the 
1st and 2nd Brigades with bullocks instead of mules. It is the duly 
o£ the latter to collect every kind of animal likely lo be needed in 
a campaign, and to provide for its maintenance and efficiency; it 
is for tlio former to decide what particular transport shall bo used on 
each occasion, according to the nature of the country to bo traversed 
and the character of the force to bo employed —knowledge which the 
Stall alone can justly be expected to possess. 

These observations apply less to Maeplierson’s HtalT Ilian to 
Tytlor’s, since the 1st Brigade only reached Jamrud on the 20(h, 
whilst the 2nd had been encamped there quite long enough for its 
Stall officers to sou the Transport, and to insist on its being adapted 
to the work in prospect. 

Observation iv. Political considerations may modify a plan of 
campaign, but they should never be allowed to interfere with a 
general’s dispositions and movements when once lighting has begun. 
There was only a remote cliaueo that a postponement of (lie attack on 
the Afghan position, would bring about a temporary coalition of the 
Tribesmen with the garrison of i\li Masjid, but such attack, prema- 
turely delivered, was pretty certain to fail, and, in failing, to joopardiv.o 
the safety of all four British Brigades, hi (ho end, Browne had to 
recall lire orders which t'avagnari’s reading of the situation on 
tho afternoon of the 2ist of November, had induced him to issue, 
and tho result proved the groundlessness of tho Political Officer's 
fears. 

Observation v. Tho following letter from Colonel R. 0. WatoriinJd 
to Sir S. Browne, presents a vivid picture of tho perplexities and 
uncertainties attendant on all operations in wild and mountainous 
countries, especially when those operations include movement in 
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which the connection between the various corps engaged in them, is 
temporarily broken 


l\lv DMAii Snt Sam, — ■ 


.1 UUItUD, 

November 21 si, 1878. ti r.M. 


1 will just tell you how i have acted on your ordors so tliafc 
you may unde island and counteract any mistakes. I gave your 
orders for the Heavy Battery to encamp and protect themselves for 
the night lo Major Wilson — then to Stowait of the Guides and 
Colonel 0 Cough, and I told them how mattors stood. 1 also told 
Ilazolrigg of the Field Hattoiy exactly how matters wore, and that lie 
and Wilson woro to look out and not hit Apployard and his men if 
they took the hill. I rather suspect they will not take it, and will 
ha vo a rough night of it. 

1 then went on and found that the ammunition was not up and 
that 1 lazolrigg was sending back wagons for it. 

From Maekeson’s Bridge along Iho causeway, to the loot ol' the 
slope, is one lino of ammunition wagons under Churchward, which 
cannot move, and yet there ate plenty of elephants. I adviisod him 
to put in the elephants and walk up the wagons, crowds of grass- 
cutters and some grain. 1 advised all this to push up, and 1 think it 
will. 

1 told all the ammunition to push along, and 1 think it will all 
got up all right and in good time, but I doubt if your artillery ammu- 
nition will. 

Then, at tlio foot of tlie slope up to Maokeson’s Bridge, I met 
the officer commanding tiro rearguard. Ho was intelligent, and I 
told him to make a cheerful night of it., and to protect all that could 
not get up to Hie heavy guns on the uppor ground. 

From the rearguard to Jamrud, nothing is on the road — all clear. 
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At Jamnuij Colonel Armstrong appears quite clour on all points, 
and 1 have told him the order h given by you. 

Ho will at once push on the second lino of ainmunil ion, iniclor 
standing from me that this is (ho one thing wauled. It will push on 
to you and I hope airivo before morning. Armstrong seems very 
good and intelligent and ] should bring him forward. 

Now about the other columns. Colonel Armstrong says (hat 
about 12 o’clock the party in charge of the ammunition, dill Rides, 
returned to danuud, saying that they bad lost their way. L Hashed 
for instruct ions and got none. 1 then tried to push the ammunition 
through, but could get no guide. It. is supposed that the two brigades 
(Tytler’s and Mac phorson’a) on the right have all their ammunition, 
and that of the lust line, except the Hide Battalion and (lurkhas. 
Tho ammunition of the hitler was brought hack by Heat non, who 
followed in the trank of tho two Brigades with a party of men to pink 
up Hick men. They will therefore bo a little short of itmmunilioa. 

The question in whether Colonel Armstrong can push on any 
ammunition after tho two regiments- - 1 say decidedly not. They 
will lose their way, and the only way is to send their ammunition 
up the Push in tho hopos that you will moot at Ali Musjid. 

Nobody seems to know tho mule taken by tho Brigades, and it 
would ho impossible to follow them, and ho 1 think that the only thing 
for the ammunition is to go up to you. 

J would use my elephant;; in helping up ammiuul ion wagons, 

Now I’m off. 7..‘ 10. 

Yours truly, 

R. C. WATERFJ KLJ), 

Commissioner, 

No baggage moving until further orders. 
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Tlit' Occupation of Dakka 

F'tu M, Bhownio’u position at A I i IVfasjid, in November, 1 HT <.*, boio 
a clime rosomblanoo to that of Sir («. Pollock at Peshawar, in 1811, 
and, lookin'; lo tho slickly condilion of his troops ami their lack of 
equipment and transport, ho would have boon justified in following 
his predoeonsor’a example, and refusing to lake a single slop in advance 
till his Division had boon placed in all res peels on a proper footing ; 
for if, on the one hand, his men, 'in (lie Unit Hush of military en- 
thusiasm, wise as eager to pie.u I'urwau! as Pollock’s, aflor lliroo 
years of weary, disastrous waifaro, were reluelant to stir; on the 
olhor, llio motives and ennsidera lions urging to prompt action in 
the last phnso of (he limt Afghan War, were entirely absent in the 
first phase of (ho second. No one now quest ions Pollock’s wisdom 
in withstanding the pressure put upon him by public opinion, at home 
and in India, to induce him Inrush forward lo the relief of Jellalahad, 
nor doubts that, if, in the ond, ho not only reached that city, but 
entered Kabul and rescued (ho English men and women held captive 
ali Hamiao, his hupochh was due to the two months’ delay which ho 
turned lo such good account in reorganizing his forces and restoring 
I ho health and npirils of his troops. A similar period devoted to 
propaint ion in this winter of 187b, would have endangered not a singlo 
Ih’ii lull or Native life, nor have affected the amount and nature of 
tlm resist ant'd lo be encountered ; and if Browne, a man of good judg- 
ment and much independence of character, did not insist upon such 
delay, it. was simply becauno ho had no inkling of the magnitude 
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of Ike tank that was to bo imposed upon him. His iuul root ions 
assumed that, All Masjid once captured, 1 1 is work would bo eon- 
fined to clearing the Khyber of the Ainit’u forces, mid Hull a i soon 
au the necessary Hoops — (o be t.eleeled Ini' local knowledge and 
frontier experience -hud been established al its western oxtiomiiy, 
bo might .safely withdraw I ho bulk of his Division to ltiitish territory, 
leaving Colonel Jenkins in military, and Major (Wiignmi in political 
charge of the Paws ; and it was in fail rolianeo upon those mat met ion t, 
in tho confident expectation Hull t he policy embodied in them would 
undergo no material change, that he embarked upon an advance 
which was to carry him to (kmdsunak, and narrowly to escape lauding 
him at Kabul. 

Leaving Apployard with the remaining troops of the Did and 
4th Th ignden at Ali Masjid, whilst the 1st and 2nd Drigmles wise 
oonoeutrated at Kata Kuuhtia, under the eomnmtul of (WaoplusMui 
as senior ol'iieer on the spot -the thsusal started, for .Dakka on the 
morning of the 21th November, with the 10th IIuhsiu'S, Mu ndci son's 
troop of Homo Artilleiy, the 14(h Sikhs, and a, company of fiappiss, 
Tho Cl aides Cavalry joined him at. Kata Kushlia, which lies just when' 
tho gorge of tho Khyber proper expands from fifty to six hundred 
yards in width, 1 and where the Khyber River takes its rise in a spring 
whoso crystal waters, impregnated with sulphutot of antimony, 
had been one of the chief causes of the sickness and mortality t hat 
prevailed amongst tho troops occupying Ali Masjid in tho first Afghan 
War, and were to prove no less fatal to tho regiments holding (hat 
position in the second. 2 At Lala Hog, threi'-rjuarteru of a mile beyond 
Kata TCiwhtia, tho Vasa widens out once more, and. the advancing 
Force sighted a good many hamlets, each with loop-holed waits and 

1 The rugged, proaipitoiw sides of this gorgo ii-n> from (tin rivur at. uu aaglo 
of 75°, and in places notuuHy overhang it, abutting out; Uie day, 

a Between the 1st September and 27tl\ October, 1830, tiro garrison of Ali 
Masjid lost. 2-13 mon, rnoro than ouo-lonlli of its total strength. 
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mu' or two towoi h ho substantially Tbuilb of clay, mixed with chopped 
straw, as to be capable of resisting the iiio of field guns. The number 
of these hamlets given an air of fictitious prosperity to this little valley, 
which in dry seasons is often entirely descried by its inhabitants. 1 
A little further on, the road, a more tortuous tiaelc, became steep 
and difficult, and, at an awkward corner, one of the Artillery guns 
overturned, and three of its horses were tluug over tho side of the 
olilT, where they hung suspended in mid-air, their weight threaten- 
ing at every moment to drug tho gun and the remaining horses after 
thorn. There was nothing to ho done hut to cut their harness, and 
lot them fall eighty foot into the stony hod of a dry water-course. 
One was killed on the spot ; one so severely injured that it had to 
1m shot ; hut the third, strange to say, ('Heaped with a few bruises, 
heaving the Sappers to improve tho road, and the 10th Hussars to 
guard them whilst they worked, Sir S. Browne continued his march 
over the Lundi !Co(al---a ml three thousand five hundred foot 
above sea level, two thousand three hundred above Peshawar — 
and down a sleep road, out shelf -like in the face of the precipice, 
to Lundi K liana, a village lying a thousand feet, boknv the summit 
of the Pass on its western side. .Hero, where tho whole Brigade 
was to have bivouacked, ho hoard that the Afghan troops had retired 
from Dukka, anil realizing that, the place would ho in danger of 
dost met ion at tho hands of its neighbours, the Mohmands, whoso 
chief village, Laljmra, lies facing it on tho other side of the broad 
and rapid Kabul River, ho sent on Jenkins and Oavaguari with the 
Guides to occupy it that night. The little party pushed on as quickly 
as Die deepening darkness and the. roughness of tho road would permit ; 
hut the JVlohmand thieves had been beforehand with them, and they 


1 Irrigation j« impossible in tbis valley, whoso inhabitants liavo to depend 
upon tunics for their own water supply; and as tho rain full novw exceeds a few 
inches in the year, it is no unusual thing for tho fields to yield no crops. 
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emerged from the Pass to find Ihikl/i swept Imw of nil iin Mudeui i, 
and its donpoiloiw sab) on (he oilier side of I he liver. On I In' follow- 
ing day, Sir S. Browne and the reef, of Urn (roups aimed, and took 
possession of the Fort, n, large nailed enclosure, Hanked by ,si\leim 
towers, containing (lie bn Hacks lately oeeii|iied by the Af'dimt gar- 
rison, and (he house and garden ulietc (he Amir lodged when visiting 
this outpost of bin dominioua. The khan of Lalpma, a. big, Inoad- 
sliouldoied man of unprepossessing appeal nneo, very noon came 
into camp to pay bin vospeets (o (lie Biitiali (loueral and his Political 
Oliioer ; and l ho ostentatious cordiality with which lie wan received 
by the ]ul ini', may ho regarded as a, gauge of (lie political and military 
difficulties til' (.he situation which a loo hasty advance had misled. 
(Jnvngnari was not (ho man (o show undue consideration to Native 
potentates, groat or small, and thin parlienlar potentate, whoso troops 
had boon on the way to reinforce Alt Masjid when that fertile in was 
evacuated by its garrison, had little claim mi his forbearance, lint, 
Mahomed Hhah could put twenty thousand armed men in the held, 
his territory commanded Brow no’s line of ennimuuicatioii.i, and if 
these worn to ho kept open and his troops pros isioued, the Mnlunandu, 
as a t vibe, must not take, sides against him ; so the offences of (heir 
chief wore politely ignored, and Ids reception ho framed as to relievo 
his mind of flio fear that ( 'nvagnari stilt harboured, the intention of 
superseding him by one of Lite sons of Nuroz Shah, Ids predecessor 
in the Khanship. 

Though the atiitudo of the Abidin and Molutmuds dining the 
operations of the 21st and 22nd, had been threatening enough to add 
considerably to Browne’s anxieties, they had not openly opposed 
his advance. It was one thing, however, to conciliate ibis or that 
chief, or to secure the momentary good-will of this or that section 
of a tribe, but quite, another to induce its individual members to 
respect the peace of the Pass. On the advance from Ali Masjid to 
Dakka, no opposition had been met with, but loiterers or stragglers 
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had been cut off by unseen foes, end it was clear to Browne that, 
so far from being able to leave llio protection of tlio Pass to a weak 
Brigade, it would bo all ho could do to keep it open with tlio whole 
of his Division, however skilful the dispositions by which ho might 
seek to add to their strength and lighton their labours. It is curious 
to note how completely I he simple programme m which Lord Lytkin's 
views of the probable course of o voids in Afghanistan lmd found 
expression, wont to pieces at the first contact with hard facts. Time 
was no revocation or alteration of Sir S- Browne’s instructions, but 
those clauses which were to oomo into force upon the ca.ptura of Ali 
Masjid, dropped silently away, leaving that General to adapt himself 
to the changing circumstances of the situation, as might acorn host, 
from day to day. His first act was to strengthen his own position 
by calling up Macphor, son's and Tytlor’s Brigades from Kata Kushtia, 
and Clough’s Cavalry Brigade from Ali Masjid ; to order the forma- 
tion of a really mobile frontier Brigade, oonsisling of No. 4 Peshawar 
Mountain Battery, the 3rd Bikhs, and tlio Guidos, with Jenkins 
in command; and to give grantor unity to the troops holding the 
Shahgai Heights and Ali Masjid, by breaking up the 4th Brigade 
(Brown’s), and transferring its regiments to tho 3rd (Apploy aid’s). 
Ali the same time, ho pushed forward Cavalry reconnaissance parties 
in every direction, to ascertain the resources of the country in food 
and forage, and to got wind of any hostile gatherings of Tribesmen 
that might need to be summarily dispersed , lie kept the Engineer 
officers and Sappers and Miners busy improving the road over the 
Lundi Kota! ; constructing strong posts to shelter his outlying pickets ; 
fortifying the ridge overlooking Dakka Fort ; and building two boats 
of considerable carrying capacity to socuro his connexion with the 
northern bank of the Kabul River. Ho caused the high grass in the 
vicinity of tho road between Lundi Khana and Dakka to be burned ; 
ho placed, by day, strong pickets on the knolls adjacent to the Fort, 
withdrawing them at night, and he ordered that all Marauders caught 
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red-handed should bo shot there and then ; — in a word, ho took every 
precaution which his wide experience of frontier warfare could suggest 
to protect the traffic created by the presence of a, largo British force 
at Dakka, but with only partial success. The whole country swarmed 
with robbers. Bands of thorn •hung about Dakka and infested the 
Pass. They lay in wait for, and cut up camp followers and stragglers ; 
they fired upon small parties of soldiers ; they were ever on the watch 
to steal horses, mules, or cattle watering in the river. Invisible and 
ubiquitous, they gave the troops no rest. Escorts and covering 
parties had to be doubled to enablo the most necessary functions 
of camp life to be carried on at all, and the strain grow daily more 
severe as fatigue and sickness reduced the number of men lit for duty. 
Bad, however, as things wero around Dakka, they wore far worse 
round Ali Masjid. JSTot a yard of the road between dumrud and 
I/undi Kotal was safe, although diligently patrolled by strong bodies 
of troops. Tho camps wore fired into by night, and by day ; (be 
Artillery men omployod in removing tho Afghan guns from the Kurt 
were attacked at their work ; strongly guarded convoys, ov rouli> to 
Dakka, wero boldly intercepted in the Kliybor, grain and stores 
carried off, and tho transport animals themselves hurried away into 
the hills. Emboldened by repeated isolated successes, the Afridis 
occupying tho upper part of tho Pass, very shortly persuaded Ihoir 
kinsfolk inhabiting its lower end, who had, so far, been comparatively 
quiet, to combine with them in still more daring measures. The 
united Tribesmen attacked the outlying pickets and advanced posts 
at Ali Masjid, seized the Shahgai Heights- * thus severing Dakka 
from its base at Peshawar— and drove Major Pearson and his signal- 
ling party from their station on the Sarltai Hill, killing one signaller, 
three followers, and several mules, a loss which might have been 
much heavier had not the firing boon heard in Jamrttd, and tho 
45th Sikhs, supported by a company of the 9th Root, been hurriedly 
despatched to the scene of action. Appleyard quickly recaptured 
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tho Slialigai Heights, and, on the 30th, retaliated on liis assailants 
by sending throe companies of Infantry, a Mountain Battery, and 
a small body of “ Friendlies ” to destroy Kadam, a village over- 
looking the Jam plain, whose inhabitants were known to have taken 
a chief part in the recent outrages. C'avagnari, who had hurried 
down from Dnltka to try what, his influence could do towards cheeking 
the disaffection that was spreading tlnough the Tribe which he had 
been at such pains to detach from its allegiance to the Amir, accom- 
panied the expedition ; but tho Afridis, who had removed their women 
and children and their household goods to a place of safety, would 
neither negotiate nor fight, and, as tho troops had forgotten to bring 
a supply of powder, they had to content themselves with burning 
the roofs of the houses, leaving their walls and watch-towers standing 
unharmed. 

Appleyard’a prompt action somewhat relieved the tension of 
the situation. The convoys that had returned to Januud, started 
out, once more, and there was no longer reason to fear that tho troops 
at Dakka would bo left, without food ; but, between Ali Maajid and 
Dakka, the marauders were as active as ovor, and every convoy 
paid its toll to the wild lords of tho land. Up and down the Pass, 
hundreds of hapless transport animals were over on the move; 
yet, toil ns they might, it seemed impossible to do more than keep 
tho troops fed from day to day. 1 In tho hope of obtaining local 
supplies, if only of forage for tho horses, Browne, on tho let of Decem- 
ber, throw forward portions of Maephorson’s, Jenkins’s and Gough’s 
Brigades to Basawal, ten miles wost, of Dakka. To connect this ad- 

i On the 7th December, Colonel J . Hunt, Principal Commissariat Officer, wrote 
to Sir S. Browne that ho loured little progress was being made with tho collecting 
of supplies at Peshawar, for the stores at Jamrud had decreased. A few days 
later, Hunt reported that tho camels wore going to ruin in the Pass, and unless 
ho could got thorn back to the plains for a fortnight’s grazing, a fresh lot would 
lie wanted in tho spring, and (he rotting carcases of tho thousands that would 
die in the Pans must brood a pestilence. 
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vnncod guard with tlio main body of bin force, ho entrenched a detach- 
ment of Infantry on tlio summit of tlio narrow rocky Ivlmd Kliybor 
Defile.* Still further to reduce the strain on bin Commissariat, ho 
sont bis most sickly regiment, tlio 14th Sikhs, back to India. But 
the same causes which led him to desire to diminish the number of 
mouths for which he must provide, forced him to udd to their number, 
and tea days' experience hawing convinced him that, although the 
Amir’s troops had disappeared for good, lie was none the less en- 
camped in an onemy’s country, he telographod, on the 1st of December, 
to the Uovonnnont of India for reinforcements. That night, (tenoral 
Maude at Nowshera was roused from sleep by an aide-de-camp, bring- 
ing a telegram which directed him to despatch instantly two Infantry 
regiments in support of Browne’s communications. The selected 
regiments — the Oth Fusiliers and the M hair warm Battalion started 
at daybreak of the 2nd, and marched with such goodwill that they 
reached Hari Singh-ka-Burj, half-way between Peshawar and Jaiiimd, 
the same evening, the distance being thirty-one miles. But whilst 
asking for help, Browne continued to take vigorous measures for 
clearing his communications. On the day that be telegraphed for 
reinforcements, lie had sont a column under (tenoral Tytler to co- 
operate with a smaller force, furnished by Apployard, in punishing 
the Zakka Khcl, the most troublesome section of the Afridis. The 

1 The disposition of the troops west of tlio Kliybor Pass after the advance 
to Basawal, was us follows ; — 

liana uia/. 

ilu If Battery R. II, Artillery. 

No. 2 Peshawar Mountain Battery. 

lOth Bessnrs. 

Guidos Cavalry. 

4 tli Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

4th Gurkhas. 

DaJcka Forte. 

Half Battery R.II. Artillery. 

Guides Infantry. 

1st Sikhs. 
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two columns entered the Lala Beg Valley from either end, and, 
between them, lovolled tlio fortified walls of its numerous hamlets 
to the ground ; but, as had boon the caso at Kadam, the inhabi- 
tants were forewarned, and only empty huts remained to suffer the 
vengeance of the harassed and embittered invaders. Large numbers of 
armed Tribesmen watched from the hills the destruction of their homes, 
and exchanged shots with the troops ; but the casualties on either side 
wore few, and the Zakka Khel soon resumed their troublesome 
tactics, with appetite for plunder whetted by the desire to make 
good thoir losses. 

It was well for the troops in Dakka at this time that casualties were 
few, for if many wounded had been added to the rapidly growing 
number of the sick, tho hospital arrangements there must have com- 
pletely broken down. As it was, they wore inadequate enough, 
consisting, for tho first fortnight, merely of a temporary hospital 
organized by Burgeon-Major Clroagh from his Battery equipment; and, 
when, on tho 8th ofDocombor, a fifty-bed "Division of the Hold Hospital, 
uttdor Surgeon-Major Hvatt and Surgeon Shaw, Medical Staff, arrived 
from Ali Masjid, as regards service it was quite defective, being 
without hospital sergeant, writer, and European orderlies, whilst 
to use Evatt’a own words, “ its Native establishment was wretchedly 
bad — literally and actually the lame, tho halt, and the blind ; as 
Falstailmn a corps as any man could ever see.” The diseases to 
which this imperfect instrument had to minister, were due in part, 
of course, to exposure and incessant harassing work, but still more 
to tho nature of tho valley in which Dakka is situated. A low-lying 
basin, surrounded by peaked bills from two to four thousand feet 
in height, it is fiercely hot in summer, cruelly cold in winter, and 
subject to floods, winch have not even tho grace to impart fertility 
to the lands they devastate, but, in subsiding, leave nothing behind 
them but fever, and an efflorescence of soda (reh) that sterilizes and 
impoverishes thejsoil. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Occupation of Jellalabad 

ADVANCE OH 1 TIIM HI400ND DIVISION 

Tiie Comnumdor-in-Chief, Sir F. IlainoH, had tio intention of limiting 
the response made to Sir S. Browne's request for reinforcements to 
the dospatch of a oonplo of regiment a, and his arguments in favour 
of moving up the whole of tho 2nd .Division of tho Peshawar Valley 
Field Force, prevailed ovor the Viceroy’s unwillingiiows (o recognize 
the necessity of a measure ho far exceeding tho limits of tho programme 
to which lie had given his sanction some weeks before. Lord Lyt ton's 
consent once obtained, no time was lost in giving effect to it. A very 
few hours after tho departure of tho 5th Fusiliers and the IV) hairworm 
Battalion from Nowshora, Maude received a second telegram from 
the Adjutant-General at Lahore directing him to assume command 
of all troops in tho field, as far as and including tho Ali Masjiii garrison, 
in addition to those of the Second Division ; to endeavour to keep 
open tho Pass, strengthening tho troops in advance if required, and 
fortifying all commanding positions and posts with mngarm ( breast - 
works) ; to act in conformity with tho views of tho Political Authorities, 
and, if considered advisable by the Political Officer, to attack Ghura or 
other locality ; to clear the Pass of all animals not required, also cavalry 
not actually employed, whilst the heavy artillery might be placed in 
position ; to urge on the supply of provisions and stores for the front ; 
to telegraph daily to tho Adjutant-General ; and, lastly, to keep down 
all unneoossary excitement. 
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On tho 5th of Dooombor, General Maurle with Head Quarters of 
Division, arrived at Jamrud, where his first business was to re-organize 
his Force. The following table shows its composition after that process 
had been completed, and tho various changes which took place in 
it during tho campaign. 

TABLE SHOWING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SECOND DIVISION 


OF THE PESHAWAR 

lieutenant - General F. F. Maude, 

V.C., O.B 

Captain F. W. Homming .... 

Captain A. Leslie 

Major G. Hatoholl 

Liouionant-Oolonol M. Hoatliooto 
(joined 15th December, taken, uwo.y 

lith February) 

Major A, A. Kinloob 

Captain H. Ilrownrigg 

Colonel Hon. 1). Fraser, U. 13. . 

Major C. A. Him (officiating till end 

of January) 

Lieu tonan t-Oolonol Limond (from 
Loginning of February) .... 
Colonel O. M. Maogrogor, C.H.I., 
C.LE 

Major .Dyson Laurie 

Surgeon-Major ,T, A, HauLmry (joined 

in January, 1H79) 

Colonel W. 0. It. Myluo (health broke 

down about April) 

Major N. If. Hurlton (suoeeoded 

Colonel Mylno) 

Rev. A.N.W, Spans (joined 15th March) 

Colonel B, Soarty 

Lieutenant B. E. Spraggo . 

Major P. Fit/, Gerald Gallwey 
Captain W, F. Longbourno 
Lieutenant C. J. B. Hearsay , , , 


VALLEY FIELD FORCE 

Commanding Division 
Aide-do-G'amp 
Orderly Officer 
Assistant Adjutant-General 


AHsistant Quarlor-Mastor-Gonarnl 
Deputy Atwistant Quarter -Master - 

General 

Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master- 

General 

Commanding ltoyal Artillery 

Commanding Koyal Engineers 

Commanding Royal Engineers 

Deputy Quartor-Mnstor-Gonoral in 

charge of oommuniciitiona 
Assistant in charge of communications 

Principal ModiOal Ofllcar 

Principal Commissariat Officer 

Principal Commissariat Officer 
Chaplain 

Superintendent Transport 
Superintendent Army Signalling 
In charge of Field Park 
Provost Marshal 
Field Treasure Ohost 
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Brigaclier-Gonorn] J. E. Micholl, C.B. . Commanding Cavalry Brigade and 

Hooond in roumiimd of Division 
Lieutenant C. T. W. Trowor . . . Aido-do-0.imp 

Captain M. G. Gerard Bcigadu Major 

Brigadior-Genoral F. S. Blytli . , Commanding lnt Infantry Brigade 

Captain W. 0 . Farwoll Brigade Major 

Brigadier-General J. Doran, C. B. . . Commanding 2nd Infantry Brigade 

Lieutenant H. Gall .... Aido-de-Oamp 

Captain X- Gwynno ... . Brigade Major 

Brigadier- General F, E. Appleyard, 

C.B. Commanding 3rd Infantry Brigade 

CORES AND REGIMENTS 
Roy .vr. Ahtilmchy 

D — A Royal Homo AH.illory . . . Major B. E. Hill 

H — C Royal Homo Artillery . . Ma|or C. E. Nnirnn, (Tliii Battery Hont 

bade (ith May in oonsoipionoo of cli ill - 
unity in In i aging up forage) 

C — 3 Royal Artillery Major II. <1. Magi min 

11 — 9 Mountain Bnttory .... Major J. R. Dyeo 

BaxTifni O.WAi.iir 

0th LnncerB Colonel H. Mur-dull, part of time; 

Lieutenant-Colonel delimit remainder 

British Infantry 


5tli Fusiliers Lieutenant-Colonel r J'. Howland 

12th Fool Lieutenant-Colonel U. F. Walker (Regi- 

ment uumo up in April) 

25th „ Colonel J. A. Ruddell 

Slat » Colonel H. A. Madden (Regiment trmw- 

lorred to 1st Divioiou in Maruh) 

Slat „ ........ Colonel R. B. Oliielioator (Regiment mint 

Imult in Docicunber on mteounl. of 
general bud lionltb) 


Native Tiioom 

10th Bengal Lancers Major 0. Barnes (Regiment joined 

Division in April) 

»> » Lieutenant-Colonel R. 0- Low 


13 th 
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Native Infantry 


6th Bengal Nat ivo Infantry 
2>1th Puujnh rnfftutrv .... 
2nd Gurkhas . .... 

Mhairwnvra Battalion . 

Bhopal Bntfcalion 

Two companion Madras Support! anil 
Miners 


Colonol G. II. Thompson 
Colonel F. B. Nonuau 
Colonel D Maointyre, V.O. 

Major I' 1 . W. Boiloau 
Colonel Forbos (half the Battalion onmo 
up m tho middlo of the campaign, and 
the other half later) 

Major C. A. Sim 


The number oi' troops at Maudo’s disposal Hearns never to .have 
exceeded 0,000. Ho had, indeed, at one time throe Brigades under 
his command, hut those lacked their lull complement of regiments ; 
and though, at tint outset of the campaign, tho Sooond Division was 
fairly healthy, yet there soon was sickness enough among tho men, 
owing to tho malarial nature of the country, and the arduous and 
monotonous character of their duties, to keep the real strength of 
tho Division considerably below its nominal strength. Yet, this 
curtailed Force had to maintain its own communications and those 
of tho First Division from Peshawar to Luridi Kotal, and, subsequently, 
as far as Jellalabad, a diutanoe of eighty-one milos ; to furnish, from 
tho first, a strong garrison for a partly entrenched oarnp at Ltmdi 
Kotal, later on, a second for tho Fort at; Dakka, where there was 
a largo dop6t of commissariat and ordnance stores to guard, and a 
third for the partially entrenched position at Baeawal ; to hold a 
number of small fortiliod posts erected, at intervals, along the whole 
line of communications for the, protection of the numerous convoys 
traversing the Pass ; to provide escorts for the said convoys, which 
were daily moving up from Peshawar to the front 1 ; to perform very 

* Between All Maajid atul Limdi Kotal there wore no troops, consequently the 
escorts for convoys daily provided by the garrison of the former place wore 
relieved hnlf-wfty by detachments from the latter, “ The convoy duties were 
very severe, commencing at; daylight end lasting till dusk during the winter 
months. The camelt) were over-worked and constantly broke down, and tho 
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heavy fatigue duties, including, amongst other tilings, the construction 
of a good cart road from Jamrud to Dakka, a service of much labour 
and difficulty — at Ali Masjid the bod of a river had to bo turned 
and the road carried along a gallery in the rook 1 ; and, lastly, to bo 
always in readiness to carry out the views of the Political Officers, by 
attacking any Tribe which those officials might consider deserving of 
punishment. 

The actual date of tho order to occupy Jollalabad, was determined 
by the nows that lire Afghan troops had evacuated that town; but 
tho advance of tho Second Division, by aggravating the supply diffi- 
culty, tended inevitably to push on tho First. Tho hope of substantial 
additions to food and forago, disappointed at Dakka and Basawal, 
turned to the district lying around Jollalabad. Political considera- 
tions had, however, much to do with the forward movement. Winter 
which had now sot in, by closing tho road over tho IHhutargardttn, had 
put an end to all thought of exercising pressure at, Kabul from tho 
Kuram side, and, if tho war was not to degenerate into a fatal farce, 
the influence of our vast military preparations must be brought to 
boar upon the Amir and his Durbar from some other quarter. 

To prepare the way for tho advance which ho saw to bo inevitable, 
Browne despatched Tytler on the 9th of December to punish the >Si un- 


troops in charge of thorn hoc! to do tho bool, they could to bring thorn on, or to 
divide the lends amongst, some of tho atrongor camels, All this took time, 
Tho escorts had nothing but, badly cookocl rations with them, and they arrived 
in eump so jaded that tlioy had no appetite, and there whs not much food to 
tempt them when they got in. The night duties — guards, pickets, etc,- -wore 
numerous and trying. Tho stations worn liable to constant attack, mid therefore 
the sentries guarding tho camp, whether furnished by the guards round camp, 
or by tho pickets at some distanco in advance, generally on high ground command- 
ing the camp, wore liable to bo attacked at any moment by t,ho Afridis, more 
or fewer in number according to oiroumatancoB, who crept, up to tho sentries 
and tried (sometimes successfully) to wound or kill thoin,” — General Mnudo. 

1 “ This was a most creditable performance carried out under Colonel bin mud, 
K.E.” — General Maude. 
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waris, a powerful clan inhabiting the upper ond of tho Kliyber, and the 
valleys in the western slopes of tho Safod Koh, which, at the instigation 
of tho Mir Akhor, hud boon making itself extromoly obnoxious to the 
troops. About tho same time, lie Hont across the Kabul Biver 
a reconnaisRanoo party consisting of Major Ii. A. P.lnir, B.E., Captains 
Wigram Baftye, and G, Stewart of the Guides, and Mr. G. A. Scott, of 
tho Survey Department, to nook for a. second road to the plains for 
tho uso of tho convoys, in ease tho disaffection of the Afridis should 
grow ho HoriouR an virtually to close tho Khybor against them, and 
also to uncurtain exactly how Ins was likely to stand with tho Moh- 
numdti, when their power to harm him would bo 'me, reused by a 
movomont which must place thorn in his roar, as well as on his flank. 

Tytlor’s expedition mot with no resistance, and though it failed to 
capture (ho Mir Akhor, tho destruction of tho strongly fortified village 
of Ohonar quieted the Shinwarm for a time. The rooonnaiHsance 
party, after an absence of several days, returned with tho news that 
the M oh m a nds were apparently well disposed towards the British 
Government, and that an alternative route debouching at Miclmi, 
had been discovered, but one so circuitous, difficult, and dangerous 
that nothing would bo gained by substituting it for tho Kliyber as 
a line of coinmunical ion, even apart from tho obvious consideration 
that such a change would necessitate tho transfer to Miclmi of the 
great depot, so laboriously formed at Januud. 

These and many other preliminaries accomplished, Sir Samuel 
Browne handed over the command at Dakka to Tytler, and started 
for Jollalabad outlie I7tli of December, withMacpherson’s, Jenkins’s 
and Gough’s Brigades, f Uh march was unopposed and uneventful. The 
road as far as Ohardoh was fairly good, but between Cliardeh and Ali 
Baghan almost impassable, so thickly was it strewn with boulders ; 
water, too, proved scarce, and the great variation in temperature — 
60° between daybreak and midday- -told severely both on the troops 
and tho transport animals. The final march from Ali Baghan to 
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Jollalabad, was short and comparatively easy, the last three miles, 
over partially cultivated plains. 

The impression produced by Jollalabad on its now garrison was 
not favourable. Though tho capital of a district, the houses rvoro 
small, moan, and wretchodly built of sunburnt brinks ; the streets 
nothing better than badly paved lanes, iilthy and malodorous. Tho 
fortifications destroyed by Clonera! Pollock’s order in 1842, still lay 
in tho ruins to which ho had reduced them. Trade and manufactures 
there were nono, and the resident population did not exceed three 
thousand, though it had boon recently swelled to a much larger figure 
by the return of numerous shepherd families from their summer 
quarters in tho hills. Tho scenery, sternly grand at the time of year 
wlion the invaders first beheld it, grow into unsurpassable beauty 
a few months ln(or, when spring had added the charm of blossom and 
tender green to the wildor features of tho landscape —towering moun- 
tains, vast snow fields, broad belts of dark-hued pine hut from the 
Commissariat Officer’s point of viow the valloy was disappointing, 
its cultivated area being pretty strictly confined to a broad flat band 
on either side of tho rapid Kabul River, and t o similar, narrower strips, 
bordering the water-courses that drain the lateral valleys, formed by 
tho spurn thrown oil by tho Safed Koh, Tho climate for tho first 
few weeks, showed the now-comers its hotter side ; the temperature, 
fchoifgh cold at uiglit, being just pleasantly warm by day ; but in 
January severer weather sot in, accompanied by snowstorms that 
brought much suffering to tho shell ericas followers and transport 
animals, whilst, at uncertain intervals throughout the period of tho 
British occupation, dense clouds of dust, blown from tho sandy wastes 
at the eastern end of the valley by tho terrible Simoom, involved the 
whole oamp in darkness and misery. 

The very day of his arrival at Jollalabad, Sir S, .Browne entered 
upon a repetition of the labours which had engrossed him at Tfakka. 
Once again, sanitary conditions had to be introduced into a town which 
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know nothing of sanitation, and a camp to bo fortified and drained. 
Once again, there was a hospital to organize, cavalry posts to establish, 
great sheds for the shelter of stores to erect, and communica- 
tion between the two banks of the Jvabul River to secure, this time 
by the construction of a wooden bridge, four hundred and seventy -two 
feet long. And, over and above all these things, there lay upon the 
Commander of a Force, now encamped at a point eighty-one miles from 
its base, the responsibility of providing the daily bread of a largo body 
of moil and animals, and of tilling the store sheds with the reserve of 
food without which the further advance that might one day bo 
demanded of him, would bo an impossibility. Upon this ceaseless 
round of duties which distant critics eager for nows of battles fought, 
too often characterize as inaction, tire year 1878 closed for Sir S. 
Browne, and the Stall which shared his anxieties and his work, the 
only military movement in which the First Division took part during 
the interval, being one to which Browne had givon his sanction before 
leaving Dakka, and in which a column under Tybler co-operated with 
a larger force belonging to the Second Division. 

OnsiravAMON 

There can ho no doubt that the Second Division of the Peshawar 
Valley Field Force was too weak for the work expected of it, and its 
Commander was right in pointing this out and in asking for reinforce- 
ments ; his requests, nevertheless, were persistently refused by the 
Government, sometimes on the score of expense, sometimes on the 
plea that there were no regiments available. Now, war is always a 
costly game, and it is quite possible that there were no troops to 
spare ; but the validity of the excuses offered only accentuates two 
truths which have already boon insisted on : tko first, that Lord 
Lytton rushed into a big war without counting its cost, and without 
making the needful preparations for bringing it to a successful issue ; 
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that he was to invade Bazar in co-operation with a column from the 
First Division under Tytler, and this plan, after some misunderstand- 
ings and uncertainties, was finally carried out. 

Being still without any map of the country, Maude had to rely for 
information as to the road into Bazar, partly on Native report a — 
always misleading so far as times and distances aro concerned — and 
partly on Captain Tucker’s memory, that officer having visited the 
valley in disguise some years boforo. From these two sources the 
Ceneral had obtained the impression that, by leaving Ali Mas j id on 
the evening of one day, he should roach tho first village in Bazar by 
dawn of the next, and as tho Assistant Political 0 (fleer was very 
anxious to take tho Zakka Khel at unawares, ho determined on a 
night march. The manoeuvre was not one which, as a gonoral rule, 
approved itself to his judgment, but, in this particular instance, there 
were reasons which led him to feel that it might legitimately bo 
adopted. The road to be followed during the hours of darkness ran, 
not through the enemy’s country, but through the territory of tho 
friendly Malikdin Klrol, and tho guides of tho expeditionary force 
were to be furnished by tho same tribe, so there was little risk of its 
being led astray, or exchanging tho part of the surpriser for that of the 
surprised. 

Bazar, into which British troops wore now about to penetrate from 
two sides, is situated sixteen milos west of Jamrud and a somewhat 
less distance south of Dakka, and is one of those comparatively fruitful 
upland valleys which occasionally vary tho savage desolation of tho 
Afghan lulls. It is about ten miles long, by three wide. Mountains 
six and seven thousand feot high shut it in on every side, their lateral 
spurs terminating sometimes in a single detached hill. The ground, 
generally level, but, in parts, much out up by deep nullahs or ravines, 
is drained by the Chura, air affluent of tho Khybar River. The villages, 
Of which there are many, aro of two kinds : in tho open plain, ordinary 
collections of mud huts, roofed with wood and shingle, surrounded by 
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walls and defended by one or more loop-holed towers ; along the 
edges of the valley, nests of cave dwellings, hewed into, or scooped 
out of, the hill sides, with wooden porticoes over their entrances : in 
the former, live the settled, in the latter, the nomadic portion oE the 
tribo. Lying to the south of Bazar are the valleys of Bara and Tirah, 
in both of which no European had ever set foot. 

At five o’clock on the evening of the 19th of December, the troops 
noted below, 1 under the personal leadership of Lieutenant-General 
Maude — Brigadier-General Doran, C.B., being his second in command 
— assembled near Ali Masjid, and began their march to Bazar by the 
road that led past the village of Cliura. The night being dark — the 
moon did not rise till 3 a.m. — and the path a mero mountain-track, 
so narrow and choked with thorny bushes that much of the way the 
mon had to move in singlo file, and seldom could boo more than ten 
yards ahead — progress was necessarily very slow, but in other 
respects the march was perfectly performed. Communication 
between all parts of the long line was well maintained, and tlvo advance 
was dolayod by none of those untoward accidents which had marred 
the night march of Generals Macpherson and Tytlor ; yet, at four 
o’clock next morning, the column was still, half a mile short of Clmr a, 
and Captain Tucker had to report that his memory and his guides 
had alike misled him as to the distance, that Bazar was still eight 
miles oil, and that, as the road to it lay in the bed of the Cliura stream 
which would have to be frequently forded by the infantry, there was 
no longer any hope of taking the inhabitants of the valley by surprise. 
Under these circumstances, General Maude ordered a halt, that the 
troops, especially that portion of them which had started from Jamrud 
and been, more or less, under arms since 9 a.m. the previous clay, 
might have a breathing spaco for rest and food. 

1 Two guns, K.Il.A,, on elephants; 4, mountain gvma 11.0 K.A. ; 1 Troop 
18ih Bengal Lancers ; 800 men (5 th Fuai tiers ; 200, Wat Light Infantry j 500, 
2nd Gurkhas ; and 400, Mhfiinrorrtis. 
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When the march wan resumed by daylight and tlio village of Chora 
had been passed, orders wore given to crown the heights on both sides 
of the river, and Lioutenant-Colonol Heathooto, Assistant-Quartor- 
Master-Gcneral, was sent forward with a troop of the 1 Bth Bengal 
Lancers to reconnoitre. That officer reporting that he could discover 
no sign of an enemy, the column moved on unopposed except by the 
firing of an occasional shot from the hills, till it reached Wallai, the 
first village in the Bazar Valley. This provod I o have been abandoned by 
its inhabitants, and here, about 2 p.m., tho troops bivouacked, waiting for 
news of Tytlcr, with whom, boforo evening, communication was opened 
up. That officer had moved from Dakka, on the 1 8th of December, 
with BOO mon of the 17th Foot. On tho 10th, ho was joined at the 
western end of the fChyber Pass, by two guns 11.0 Royal Artillery 
(Mountain Battery) and 250 rifles of the 27 th Punjab Infantry, and the 
united Force— 22 offioors, 70S men, and 2 guns - continuing its march 
past Chonar, tho village which General Tytlor had destroyed only ton 
days before, arrived early on tire morning of the 20th, at tho foot 
of the Sis obi Pass. Traversing this by a zig-zag path, leading upwards 
between oak-clad slopes, and downwards through a narrow gorge, the 
troops descended without hindrance into the Bazar Valley, and 
halted for the night near ICwar, a cave village, three miles north-west 
of Wallai, where not a living creature was to bo found. En route, 
Tytler had received the submission of the live villages of the Sisobi 
region, whose headmen made offers of help, and furnished him with 
guides. 

In Major Cavagnari’a arrangements with LhoKliybor clans, wherever 
he could not prevail upon the whole of tho headmen of a tribe to come 
in and accept their share of tire subsidy, he came to terms with such 
of them as presented themselves— -generally the leaders of tho weaker 
of the two faotions into which evory clan was split. Among tho Zaklca 
Khel, a tribe even more divided by internal feuds than their neigh- 
bours, suoh a minority had given in their adhesion to tho British 
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Government. The chief of this party was Malik Khwas, whom Tucker 
describes as a “ tall, handsome, delicate- featured man,” who “ drosses 
well, and will promise to do anything . . . who is considered by his 
own countrymen rapacious, stingy, and absolutely treacherous. His 
word is never believed ; .and to those qualities ho adds the shameless- 
ness of a beggar.” This Khwas had accompanied the expedition into 
Bazar for a purpose which became apparent when, in the afternoon of the 
20th of "December, tlio Maliks of the hostile soetions of the Zakka Khel 
came into Maude’s camp, to learn from the Political Officer’s lips, on 
what conditions their submission would bo accepted, and their past 
offences condoned. Tucker was prostrate with Cover at the time, 
but Mr. Cunningham, who had volunteered to accompany him, acted 
as his spokesman. Tire terms to be imposed were as follows — 

First, the payment of a fine of one thousand rupees. 

Second, the providing of six hostages to be named by the Political 
Agent. 

Third, tire acceptance of Malik Khwas as their chief. 

The lino might be paid in cash, in arms, or in cattle. Matchlocks 
to bo taken at fifteen rupees, rifles, at forty rupees, and cattle, at 
the Commissariat Officer’s valuation ; or if tlio chief, who was to 
bo placed over thorn, considered that thoir boing indebted to him 
would rivet thoir allegiance, then his security would be accepted for 
the whole sum. These terms wore so easy, except as regards tho 
clause appointing Khwas chief of tiro whole Zakka Khel clan, 
which ran counter to all Afridi custom — that General Maude might 
well feel indignant at having been called upon to make such a display 
of force for so small an object, yet, to Tucker’s great surprise, the 
Jii'ga left camp without accepting them. The explanation of the 
mystery lies in the fact that the deputation, alarmed at sight of the 
troops, had retreated into a cave and left it to Khwas Khan and his 
friend Afridi Khan to negotiate for them. The conference- -a lengthy 
one— took place round a camp fire, and, at its conclusion, tlio two 
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chiefs went, back to the cave, ostensibly to communicate Cavnguari’n 
terms to the expectant headmen. What passed there may ho guessed 
from the Jirgah’s hasty departure, taken in conjunction with an 
incident that occurred later on in the night. JVlr. (f. B. iSeott, of tire 
Survey Department, perhaps the only man in the expedition versed 
in the Afridi tongue, lying awake in the darkness, overheard Khwas 
Khan tell his ally that ho had not brought the British into Bazar to 
impose thousand-rupee fines, but to blow up the lowers of China, 
which had long been his bane. Khwas had his wish. At nine o’clock 
on the morning of the 21st .Docomber, the troops paraded, ready to 
enter on tiro work of destruction marked out for them by the Political 
Authorities. At the same momont Tytlor appeared cm the ground 
and had a short interview with Maude, in which it was settled that 
the former should return to Ivwar, complete the destruction of that 
place, which iris troops had already begun, treat Nika, i, a village two 
miles from his position, in a similar manner, and then return to 
Dalrka ; whilst tlio latter was to doal with the remainder of the valley, 1 2 
Tytlor accomplished his shave of the programme by 2 p.m., but oven 
that early hour was far too late to admit of his re-crossing the Hisobi 
Pass before dark; and, as on its southern side no water was to be met 
with, he determined to return by the hitherto unexplored Ttibai Pass, 
A suitable camping ground, half-way up a wooded valley, was reached 
by 4.H0 p.m., whore the column bivouacked for the night 11 iti tolerable 

1 General Maudo was opposed to the indlsoriminato doalruotioji of tlio trilioH- 
men’s villages. “ As a general rule,” ho wroio, “ tlio lowers only wore destroyed 
by the troops under my immediate command ; an odd dwelling-house or so 
may also have been burned, but that was an exceptional case. My own feelings 
have always been opposed to destruction of this sort, its natural tendency being 
to exasperation against us.” 

2 “ It is highly interesting to noto tho result of this expedition for a few days 
without tents on tho Khyber Hills. Tho 17tli were a singularly lit regiment, 
and for several days After thoir return did exceedingly wall ; but when tho excite- 
ment passed off, the wear and tear and the exposure to tho biting cold began 
to telb and thirty-one cases of pneumonia resulted with elevon deaths. This 
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tranquillity, owing to the skilful way in which tho pickets had been 
placed ; but, by the following morning, the news of the invasion of 
Bazar had spread far and wide, and the tribesmen had gathered in 
such large numbers that Tytler had to fight his way for miles, first up a 
steep winding road to the top of the Pass, and then down the other side 
along a torrent’s tugged bed till, on nearing a small cultivated plain 
owned by friendly Shinwaris, the enemy at last desisted from opposi- 
tion and withdrew. 

General Maudo’s force had a longer day’s work before it. Whilst 
the Infantry, with tho exception of a strong guard left in charge 
of the camp, advanced upon China, a largo oave-villago in the 
side of the mountain of tho same name, a troop of tho 18th Bengal 
Lancers, under Major W. H. Macnaughlen, which had been despatched 
in advance by a different road to cut off stragglers, penetrated to 
the extreme west of the valley and destroyed tire towers of I-lalwai 
a village at tiro foot of the Pass leading into Bara. At China, 
both the towers and tho porticoes of the cave- dwellings were 
blown up, and stacks of fodder burned to tho ground. Later in the 
day, Maude sent the 2nd Gurkhas, under Lieutenant-Colonel D. Mac- 
intyre, V.G., to the south of the valley, and a detachment of tire 
Mhairwarra Battalion, under Captain O’M. Creagh, losoour tho country 
lying to the east of China. When every part of Bazar had been 
visited, the whole foroo returned to Wallai for the night, and tho next 
day re-crossed the mountains to Ali Masjid. The enemy showed 
themselves as the troops retired, and followed them up at a distance 
till they entered the limits of the Malikdin Khol, who turned out to 
cover Maudo’s retirement. 

Except in as far as it failed to surprise the valley, tho 
.First Bazar Expedition was quite successful, and attended by 

was amongst tho European soldiers only. But the mortality in tho ranks ot 
the Native Anrty and among tho wretched followers was much greater.*’ 

.hlvatt’s Personal RBCollealimn. 
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hardly any loss, only one man, a private of tho 17th Foot, being 
killed, and two British and seven Native soldiers wounded, two 
of tho latter subsequently dying. Tho loss of tho Zokka Kind 
must also have boon small, as, everywhere, they had disappeared 
before the troops could roach their villages, carrying off their families, 
cattle, and household goods to inaccessible refuges amongst tho 
hills. One untoward incident, however, marred the satisfaction with 
which the Political Officer regarded this punitive raid into tho territory 
of the most troublesome of the Khyber tribes. The Kadah (families 
and cattle) of tho nomadic portion of tho Malakdin Kliel, which clan 
had excited the anger of the Zakka Kliel hy entering into alliance 
with the invading force, had boon waiting for a favourable opportunity 
to pass through Bazar, on tlioir way from their summer quarters in 
Tirah to their winter homos near Kajurai, and, counting on tho presence 
of the British, troops f or protection, they tried, on tho 21st of December, 
bo rush through tho valley. Mistaken for a party of tho enemy, they 
were pursued and captured by a detachment out in search of cattle, 
ono man being unfortunately shot. As soon as Captain Tucker dis- 
covered tho mistake that had been made, lie released tho captives, 
ordered their arms and possessions to bo returned to (horn, and gave 
three hundred rupees to the family of the doad man. Not content 
with this reparation, though it seems to have contented tho Malikdin 
Kliel, lie suggested to Cavagnari that a further sum of two hundred 
rupees should be dividod among the party as compensation for the 
loss of any little articles that tho troops might have taken from 
them, and failed to give back ; and as an acknowledgment of the 
friendly spirit displayed by the whole tribe, he also advised that 
throe hundred rupees should bo given to its chief, and another three 
hundred to the inhabitants of Ghura. These recommendations wore 
sanctioned by Major Cavagnari who, in reporting the occurrence to 
Government, called attention to the “strange coincidence that, 
during the advance through the Khyber in 1837 a similar mistake 
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occurred, and a relative of Klian Bahadur Khan, the friendly chief 
of this very same tribe, was shot by some of our troops.” 

Observation 

On his return march, Tytler adopted the unusual course of giving 
to each regiment the charge of its own baggago, thus interposing 
camp followers and baggage animals betweon the different units of 
tiro column, a disposition which must have interfered with the mobility 
of his troops and with his power of control over them as a united body. 
In his report, Tytler mentioned that the 17th Regiment and the 
27th Native Infantry omerged from a portion of the Pass only five 
or six foot wide, “ in &omo confusion,” and were mot, at the outlet, 
by a heavy fire from AEridis hidden in a gorge. Sucli confusion was 
inseparable from the formation he. had given to bis Force ; and had a 
largo body of the enemy, instead of only a hundred men, boon posted 
at this point, disaster might have ensued. 

When an enemy has boon dislodged from the entrance to a defile 
by tire loading troops, tho heights crowned by strong flanking parties, 
and tactical points in the Pass itself occupied (and all these things 
Tytler had done), there need bo little fear for tho baggage if each 
regiment has furnished a detachment for tho supervision of its own 
and tho column is covered by a strong rearguard, for it will then 
be in tho centre of a hollow square, two sides of which are the flanking 
parties, and the other two tho advanced and rearguards — tho safest 
position it could possibly occupy. 



CHAPTER VT 

The Occupation of the Kuram. Forts 

The Kuram Valley, the scone of General Roberts's advance, is separated, 
on the north, from tlio Khybor and tho Valley of tlollalahad where 
General Maude and Sir Sam Browne wore operating, by (ho impassable 
barrier of the Safed Koh. To tho south lies the smaller Valley of 
Khost, embedded in savago hills which no Englishman had yot ex- 
plored, and to the west, thrown off from Silca Liam, the highest peak 
of tho Safed Koh, rises tho Peiwar Mountain, a formidable .spur with 
flanking buttresses and intersecting ravines, clothed, from base to 
summit with cedars, pine arid oak, interlaced by an almost impene- 
trable undergrowth. 

Tho valley is about sixty miles long, and from three to 
twelve miles wido. Tho river from which if takes its name, 
rushes out of deep rocky chasm a few miles above flic 
Kuram Forts, and broadens out almost immediately to a width 
of four hundred and fifty feet. Twenty miles bolow the Porte, 
its bed measures seven hundred and fifty foot, and at Badish 
Khol, eighteen miles further on, twelve hundred. From this 
point, it continues to widen slowly till if reaches the hilly country 
near Thai where it contracts, opening out again four miles above that 
village, opposite which its bed attains to a width of fifteen hundred 
feet, though its water-channel in the oold weather, is barely a hundred 
feet wide and three feet deep. 


se 
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There are villages on its banks, and in the open country between 
Badish Khel and Keraiah. Those are surrounded by orchards, and 
the land in their neighbourhood has been elaborately terraced and 
irrigated by channels brought from higher up the stream ; but, except 
for those oases, the creation of man’s toil, the Kuram Valley is a stony 
waste, offering a striking contiast to tire protty, green glens lying 
between the well wooded offshoots of the Safed Koh. Its upper part 
is inhabited by the Turin, and the lower, by the Bungash, a clan that 
once owned the whole district, but has gradually boon dispossessed and 
driven lower down the river by the former people, who, in their turn, 
live in constant terror of the tribos dwelling among the hill-ranges to 
the West and South. 

There were paths up the va.lloy on oither side the river, but that 
on the light bank, although it entailed a two-fold crossing of its bed, 
was the one selected by General Roberts for the advance of his Force, 
on account of its greater openness and comparative immunity from 
the raids of the marauding Zymukhls, whose territory marches with 
the Kuram Valley on the east. This route starts from Kapiyang, the 
fortifiod Afghan Customs’ Post, whose mud walls and round corner 
towers had, for many days past, been an object of curious attention to 
the British and Native troops collecting at Thai. Afghan soldiers had 
been seen going in and out of its gates : were they few or many, and 
what wore the chances of their allowing themselves to be surprised 
and made prisoners l The little fort was no Ali Masjid, and there 
would be small glory in talcing it ; but every man in Roberts’s com- 
mand felt that it would be pleasant to lire a few shots on the first day 
of the campaign, and trusted that the Afghans would stick to their 
defences. 

Tins very natural hope was, howevor, doomed to disappointment. 
The Afghans knew perfectly well that tho 2lst of November would 
see the war begin, and, although the vanguard of the Kuram Field Force 
was afoot long before day, and the passage of the river was rapidly 
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effected, the only prisoners taken wore three little children left 
behind by their people in tho confusion of a hasty rotiromont. 

That retirement, however, hod evidently boon so recent that there 
seemed reason to believe that the fugitives might still bo overtaken on 
tho road, or at Alimod-i-Shama, a second Afghan post, the exact 
counterpart of tho first, eight miles higher up the valley. Wo the 10th 
Hussars and the 12tli Bengal Cavalry— tho former regiments had 
forded tho river a mile below the trestle bridge, and two companies of 
the 29th Punjab Infantry a mile above it 1 — rushed oif in pursuit, 
and rode at break-neck paco, up bill and down bill, over the roughest 
of rough ground, past position after position, whom resolute foes with 
rifles in their hands could literally liavo annihilated them ; but not 
a glimpse did they catch of any living soul, and tho fort at A luned -i- 
Shama thoy found deserted. Here, theroforo, the cavalry rested for the 
day, and here, in the evening, they wore joined by tho remainder of 
the vanguard, under Colonel <T. J. II. Cordon, which had waited at 
Kapiyaug till Cobbo’s Brigade had crossed tho Kuram. 

Tho following day, Tlielwall’s Brigade being still detained at Thai, 
Cobbo’s Brigade had to be split up into two detachments, one of which 
under the Brigadier himself, continued to occupy Kapiyaug, and the 
other under Colonel Stirling, its progress impeded by tho Horse 
Artillery Battery, and tho Commissariat camels, carrying twelve 
days’ provisions for tho whole Force, moved slowly and painfully up 
to Ahmed-i-Shama to replace the advanced guard, which had pushed 
on to Hazir Pir Ziarat, sixteen miles beyond its first halting-place. 

For tho first four miles of this second day’s march, tho narrow, 
tortuous traok, thickly strewn with boulders, ran, ouea again, through a 
silent wilderness ; but, on emorging from a forest of dwarf-palm, the 
troops entered on a belt of cultivation half a mile broad and twelve 

1 Tho fords wore only throe feet deep ; but, according to tho Regimental 
Records of tho 10th Hussars, tho current was no rapid that several hornea wore 
swept down stream, fclioir riders narrowly escaping drowning. 
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miles long, where villages were numerous, and welcome supplies and 
some information as to the whereabouts of the enemy, who were re- 
ported to bo still at the Kuram Forts, could bo obtained. 

Gordon’s party spent the 23rd of November at Hazir Pir in 
waiting for Stirling’s detachment to come up ; but those first four miles 
out of Ahmed-i-Shama presented such difficulties to the advance of the 
Artillery — the Engineers were kept busy blowing up boulders to clear 
the way for the guns— that the latter had to halt for the night at 
Esoar, four miles short of its destination. The same day, Tholwall’s 
Brigade, bringing with it the Divisional Reserve ammunition, at last 
crossed the river, thus sotting Cobbe froo to move up to Ahmed-i- 
Shama, and Headquarters to push on to Hazir Pir, whore General 
Roberts held a Durbar, to which all the headmen of the valley were 
invited to receive, from his own lips, the assurance of the British 
Government’s benevolent intentions towards the inhabitants, so long 
as they offered no resistance and abstained from plundering. 

On the 24th, there was movetnont all along the line : TholwaH’a 
Brigade marching to Ahmed-i-Shatna, C'obhe’e two detachments 
coming together at Hazir Pir, and the vanguard ro-inforced by a 
wing of the 5th Punjab Infantry, oscorting Headquarters to a camp- 
ing ground at the southern end of the Darwaza Pass. Hero, for the 
first time, real cold was oxporionced, the thermometer falling at night 
several degrees below freezing-point ; luoltily, however, the air was 
dry and still, and even the camp followers suffered little from the low 
temperature. 

On the 25th, news having been brought in that the last of the 
Amir’s troops had evacuated the Kuram Forts, Headquarters, escorted 
as before, inarched through the Darwaza Pass, crossed the river, and 
pitched their camp in an open plain well supplied with water, half a 
mile below the Forts. That night was spent by the 1st Brigade at the 
entrance to the Darwaza Pass, and by the 2nd, at Hazir Pir. The 
former was to have joined General Roberts the next day, but the Horae 
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Artillery Battery once again acted as a drag, and it got no further 
than Koh Mangi. As a consequence of this delay, both Brigades 
crossed on tho 27tli of November, when all the separate units of 
Goneral Roberts’s command wore united for tho first timo on Afghan 
soil, and tho first object of tho campaign had boon accomplished — 
in six days, and without tho striking of a blow. 

Observation 

The advance from Thai to tho Kuram Forts wan conducted 
throughout on tho assumption that tiio Afghans would make no viro 
of tho many opportunities for falling unexpectedly on tlio invading 
Force, afforded to thorn by tho nature of tlio ground through 
which tho narrow, stony track threaded its difficult way. From the 
first, tho column was divided into four, afterwards, into throe detach- 
ments, and those, again, wore separated by marches so long that each 
body was completely isolated. Hazir Fir Ziarat was sixteen miles 
from Ahmod-i-Shama ; yot tho vanguard, numbering hardly eight 
hundred men, lay two nights at tho former village, awaiting the 
arrival of tho loading dotachment of Oobbo’s Brigade, which found it 
impossible to accomplish tho march from tlio latter place in a single 
day. Again, the same body, ro-inforoed only by a wing of tho 5th 
Punjab Infantry, tho General and hie Staff boing with it, spout two 
days and nights outside tho Kuram Forts, two thousand regular Afghan 
troops with twolvo cannon, and an unknown number of warlike 
tribesmen in its front, a river at its hade, and, for tho greater part of 
the time, twelve miles of exceptionally difficult country between it 
and its nearest support. 



CHAPTER Vli 


Preliminary Operations on the Peiwar Mountain 

General Roberts's first act after crossing the Kumrn, was to inspect 
tho Forts ; his second, to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. Accom- 
panied by two squadrons of tho 12th Bengal Cavalry, he rode forward 
twelve miles to a point near the village of Peiwar, from which, through 
field-glasses, the Afghans could be observed retiring in the direction 
of the Kotal, a col eight thousand six hundred feet above the level 
of tho sea, three thousand eight hundred and twonty above tho Forts, 
over which runs the road that connects the Kuram Valley with Kabul. 
Turi spies reported that tho movements of the retreating troops, con- 
sisting of throe infantry regiments, were much hampered by the 
twelve Hold-guns they had with them. Later on this rumour took 
a more definite form— tho twelve gun-carriages had stuck in the 
ravine at the foot of the Pass — and in this shape it was so frequently 
and so positively repeated, that, in tho end, General Roberts was fully 
convinced of its truth, and based upon it the plan of attack which he 
attempted to carry out two days later. At tho moment, no advan- 
tage could be taken of the supposed difficulties of the enemy, so the 
reconnoitring party returned to camp to await tho arrival of Cobbe’s 
and Thelwall’s Brigades. 1 

1 It wna rather hard to retire, and one could see that Colonel H. Gough wan 
dying to make a dash at tho euetny. But General Roberts wisely restrained 
him, and alter a good look, we returned to camp with tho firm belief that the 
guns would fall into our hands whenever wo were prepared to take them. 

( 2 ’ met Correspondent, November 20th, 1878.) 

el 
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The 27th wag a busy day for the sappers, who wore got. to work at 
the Kura in Forts, improving gateways, rc-rooling sheds, and generally 
repairing tire damage done by the 'Curies during the interval which 
elapsed between the withdrawal of the Afghan and the arrival of the 
British troops. Both the upper and the lower forts were in too ruinous 
a condition to bo rendered defensible, hut a little labour adapted them 
to the purpose for whieh they were required. Tile least dilapidated 
buildings were set aside as hospitals and storehouses for surplus stores 
of all kinds, and a small garrison, consisting of two guns F.A 1 loyal 
Horse Artillery, a squadron of the 10th Hussars, three guns (hi) 
Royal Artillery, tho 7th Company Sappers and Minors, and the sink 
and weakly men of all regiments were detailed for their protection. 
With these exceptions, all the, troops under Cenoval Roberts’s command 
wore to take part in the advance on the Pei war Mountain, which had 
been arranged for the following day, fn order to march lightly through 
the difficult hill-country in which (he force was about to operate, tlm 
already low scale of baggage, both for officers and men, was ordered 
to ho still further out down; only seven days’ supplies were (o 
accompany the expedition, and commanding officers wore directed to 
dispense, as far as possible, with camp-followers ; even then, there 
were nearly three thousand of theso necessary evils, owing to the 
number of dandies and doolies which, with severe fighting in pros- 
pect, it was imposaibLo to leave behind. 

The troops wore under arms by five o’clock, on the morning of the 
28th, formed up in two columns : — 


Lw Column. 

Brigadier-General Cobbe, 
commanding, 

Advanced Guard. 

1 Squadron. 12th Bengal Cavalry. 

2 guns No. 1 Mountain Battery. 
4 Companies 5th Punjab Infantry, 


Ricuw Column. 

Bri gud ier- 0 onoml Tholwidl, 
commanding. 

Advanced Guard. 

1 Squadron UJtb Bengal Cavalry. 

2 Guns No. 1 Mountain R&tto^'. 
4 Companies fifth Gurlchaa. 
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Main Body 


5th Punjab Infantry. 

23rd Pioneers. 

29th Punjab Infantry, 

8th “ King’s.” 

2 guns, F A , Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery, on elephants 


5lh Gurklias. 

72 Highlanders. 

2nd Punjab Infantry. 

2 Guns F.A., Royal Horse Artillery, 
on elephants 


It wan bitterly cold, and so dark that some of the regiments had 
hardly left their respective camping grounds beforo they became 
entangled in a net-work of ravines and watercomses, in which they 
wandered about,, lost and bewildered, till the dawning of light enabled 
them to discover the direction of the appointed rendezvous . 1 * * By six 
o’clock order had boon restored, except that all the four guns carried 
on elephants, attached thomsolvos to Tholwall’s Brigade, with which 
(hey remained during the day, and the two columns moved off parallel 
to each other . 4 As a whole, tho force moved but slowly, for the 
banks of numerous drainage linos had to ho ramped before the guns 
and baggage could pass over them, but tho head of live left column 
with which were tho General and his Staff, pressed 011 in front and 
reached Habib Killa, fourteen miles from the Kuram Ports, soon after 
10 a.m. Here, Roberts halted the Uavalry ; but, deceived anow by 
fresh reports that the Afghans were retreating in disorder, he deter- 
mined to push forward the Infantry in the hope of capturing the guns 
whiob he believed t,o bo within his grasp. Accordingly, as soon as 


1 ‘‘On tho 28tli November, at 3.30, the regiment (8th King's) paraded, 
its tents being by this time struck and loaded on mules . . , We had a hard 
day’s marching before us, so the men wore obliged to parade as lightly clothed as 
possible. Tho morning was dark and bitterly cold, and for the best part of 

three hours wo shivered about, greatcoatlofw, on our parade or close to it ! ” 
(Kuram, JCabal, Kandahar, page 26, by Lieutenant 0. G. Robertson, 8th, the 

King’s Regiment,) 

a “ Tho stars were still shining when we started, but it was very dark, and we 
wore chilled to the bone by a brooao blowing straight off the snows of the Safaid 
Koh ; towards sunrise it died away, and was followed by oppressive heat and 
clouds of dust.” (Forty-one. l'<s ara in India, page 131.) 
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the left column had cloned up, ho directed Cobbe to turn the spur that 
overlooks the ascent to the Poiwar Kotal, and to seize Turrai, a village 
lying at the base of that spur about a mile in a straight lints from the 
summit of the pass, to follow up closely any body of troops they 
might come across 1 ; at the same time, orders were despatched to 
Thelwall to support (Jobhe’a movement by marching on Turrai by 
the direct road that traverses the village of Pciwar. 

In the thickets of prickly oak through which the 1st Brigade had 
now to struggle, it was an easy thing to miss the direction, and for 
one corps to lose touch of another ; and thus it happened that, though 
Cobbe with the 6th and 20th Punjab Infantry and two guns, carried 
out his instructions, tho 8th King’s and the 23rd Pioneers wont astray, 
and, keeping on the northern side of tho spur eventually fell in with 
Tirol wall’s column. Seeing nothing of the enemy on the southern 
slope of the hill, (Jobbo struck across it by a track which appeared to 
lead straight to Turrai, but which brought him instead to the entrance 
of a narrow gorge opening into a small valley, since known as “The 
Devil’s Punch Bowl.” Hardly had tho loading lilcs set foot in this pas- 
sage, when, high above their heads, crowning Inaccessible heights, the 
Afghans started into view. A glanoo at their numbers and tho formid- 
able position they had taken up, convinced Oobbo that the only course 
open to him was instantly to withdraw his tired and weakened force 
from the dofilo, and to fall back upon Turrai which now lay a quarter 
of a mile in his rear, though whether lie should Jind that village aban- 
doned or held by tho enemy, he had no moans of knowing, Tho order 
to retire was accordingly given, but no sooner had the retreat begun 
than a number of Afghans rushed down the stoop mountain-aide, and 
the troops had to turn to meet their attack. Borne .sharp lighting 
followed, in which a driver was killed, and one British officer-- Oapfa'm 
A. J, F. Reid — and one Native officer and eight sepoys wounded. The 


1 With the Kuiam Field Force, page SO, by Major Colquhoun. 
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two mountain- guns were brought into action, but the shells they threw 
did little harm to the enemy ; and though the 29th, supported by a 
wing of the 5th Punjab Infantry, drove back their assailants, and even 
pursued them up the hill for a short distance, C'obbe would have had 
great difficulty in making good his retreat to Turrai, if, at 2 p.m.. 
General Roberts bad not come up with Thel wall’s column, and instantly 
sent forward the 5th Gurkhas who, from behind some sheltering rooks, 
poured a deadly lire into the advancing Afghans, under cover of 
which the 29th were safely withdrawn out of action. Fighting now 
ceased ; the enemy retired to the liill-tops from which they had 
descended, whilst Roberts, recognizing, at last, that nothing could 
be successfully attempted against thorn without far better informa- 
tion as to their strength and position than lie had hitherto possessed, 
and perceiving that his men, who had been on foot and almost con- 
stantly in motion for ten consecutive hours, were utterly worn out, 
gave the order to encamp. Unluckily, in selecting a site for the camp 
on the terraces below Turrai, he reckoned without the Afghans, 
who wore not slow to discover that the British position was com- 
manded by one of the many spurs of the Peiwar Mountain, and, being 
as fresh as their adversary was jaded, had soon dragged a gun to its 
summit. 

About 4 p.m., shells began unexpectedly to drop among the groups 
of British and Native soldiers who, haying piled arms, had thrown 
themselves on the ground to rest, and it became apparent that safer 
quarters must be sought, and sought (quickly, since the short winter’s 
day was already near its close. 1 The neighbourhood of Turrai 

1 “ One shell burst on the ground witluu six or seven yards of Villiers, 1ST. 
Clmiuborlnin, Parkins and m.ynolf, sending the pebbles and stones flying all 
round my ears. Several about the same range burst at a place - whore some 
two hundred .Gurkluis wore standing, but enviously enough only two or three 
were hit.” (‘‘Old Memories,” by General Sir Hugh Gough, V.C., G.O.B ; tlio 
May nrimbor of the Pull Mull Magazine for ISOS, page 4G.) 
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afforded no position out of rouge of tlio Afghan fire ; further advance 
was impossible ; there was therefore no alternative but to full back 
along the road by which Thehvall’s column had nun died, and up 
which the baggage was still advancing. On the rough, narrow track, 
in the gathering darkness, troops and baggage met, and soon men 
and animals, soldiers and camp-followers were mingled in one confused 
and struggling mass. And wlion, at last, the troops succeeded in 
forcing their way through tlio living stream opposed to them, and 
reached tlio now camping-place which meanwhile had been hastily 
solootcd, about a mile and a quarter to (ho west of Turrai, they found 
if strewn witli rocks and stones, dolled over with dwarf oak and thorny 
bushes, and shut in on three sides by jungle and broken ground, in 
which a scattered onotny might lurk unobserved, whilst a deep ravino 
running along tlie remaining side, afforded cover in which they might 
have collected in largo numbers, to rush the caiup. The spot was 
utterly unsuitable as a resting-place, and yet the best that could bo 
found, short of falling back another throe miles to the more open 
country near the village of I’oiwar. 

Little by little, as tho strayed mules and camels were recovered 
and brought in, touts wore pitched and tho different regiments sought 
and found their baggage; but so great were tho dilhcuitios of the situa- 
tion and tho hour that, in tho end, many a man “ went supporloss to 
bed or to the strong pickets which woio placed on the adjoining 
heights.” 1 

OUHISBVATION, 

General Roberts, in his despatch of the fith of December, 
calls the operations of the 28th of November a Reconnaissance 
in Force, but, looking carefully at all the events of the day 
and taking special note of the order given to Cubbo to attack 
and follow up the enemy, it is impossible to accord to them this 

* With the Kuram Field Force, 1878-79, by Major (Jolqulioun, pays 98. 
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misleading name . 1 It is contrary to all military precedent for a 
Commander to make a reconnaissance with the whole of his force, 
including guns on elephants; and no General would direct his subordi- 
nates, at the end of a twenty-0110 miles’ march, to attack, with hungry 
and exhaust od men, an unknown enemy in a position of extraor- 
dinary natural strength, except in the hope of snatching a success by 
tho vory irregularity and temerity of his tactics. There can bo no 
doubt that Roberts, misled by the Turi spies, who were probably 
employed by the Afghans to deceive him , 3 imagined that I10 could 
make himself master of tho Pulwar Kotal by a coup-ilo-main, and 
started from tho Kuram Ports with this objoct in view. Tho retreat- 
ing onomy proved to bo calmly awaiting his approach, protected by 
the cannon which wore supposed to bo lying hogged at tho foot of 
tho pass ; (Jobbo’s troops, that had been pushed forward into tho very 
heart of the Afghan position, wore for a time in oxlremo peril ; and 
that tho wholo Division escaped an overwhelming disaster in with- 
drawing from their lirsL untenable camping-ground, was duo entirely 
to the lack of jiulgmonl displayed by tho adversary . 3 

1 “ One Brigade, undor Brigadiov-Gonoml Cobbo, . . . was sent .skirmishing 
over fcl 10 bills overlooking tho pass on tho left, to hooU for tho onomy and make 
a strong demonstration on his right flunk ; awl General TholwaU’s Brigade . . . 
Homewlmf in tfoholon by tho right; •with thin latter column the General proposed 
making a direct attack through the. pass. 1 ’ {Italics not in original text.) (“Old 
Momorios,” page '14, by Sir Hugh Gough in Pall Mull Magazine, May, 1808.) 

2 “ in war, spies mid their information count for nothing. To trust to them 
is to risk men’s lives on trilling grounds.” (Napoleon.) 

:l “ Tho oagoruOMK of the Afghans to eomtnoiioo hostilities, was the solvation 
of tho force, ] f, knowing tho range ns they did, and being in an inaeeomiblo 
position, they liml boon eonlont to wait till the camp was pitohod »t Turrai 
and had commenced to shell I he emnp with nil llioir mountain-guns after dark 
had sot in, the eonsoqnoneo would hnvo boon most serious. Nothing could 
then have boon done, except to withdraw from tho camp ; but, in all probability, 
there would havo boon a atampodo among tho melon and their owners, who, 
with the other camp-followers, would have taken thomsolvos well out of roach of 
danger. The camp, with all tho budding and baggage, might have boon burned 
down, and the Kuram Field Force havo boon rendered hors de comhctt for 
sumo time,” ( With theJCuram Field Force, page 92, by Major Colquhoun.) 



CHAPTER Vtll 


Reconnoitring the Peiwar Mountain 

On the morning of tho20l,li of November, having again slightly shifted 
las camp which took the name of Gubazan from an adjacent liamlof, 
and taken steps to improve its approaches and to render it somewhat 
less open to attack, General Heberts, taught caution by the events of 
tho preceding day, wont to work to rocoimoit.ro the Peiwar Moun- 
tain ; but the parties bo sent out wore too weak to venture into the 
vicinity of the onemy, and the reports they brought back wore, in 
consequence, incorrect in more than one particular. 1 

There wore three reconnoitring parties. Tho first, consisting of 
two companies of the 23rd .Pioneers, under Colonel M. Perkins, Com- 
manding Engineer, was dirocted to investigate tho ridge lying im- 
mediately to the north of tho camp ; tho second, one company of tho 
29th Punjab Infantry, Colonel J. TL Gordon commanding, was dis- 
patched to tho southernmost spur of (lie Peiwar, the foot of which 
approaches tho Kuram River ; to tho third, consisting, like the first, 
of two companies of the Pioneers, under Major II. Collelt, who was 
accompanied by Captain F. 8. Carr, Captain R. G. Woodthurpe, R.W., 
and Lieutonant Manners-Smith— tho two latter oifioors belonging to 

* 11 Wo halted tlio two following days. Mon and cattle wore e'dimr-itod from 
their fatiguing marches, and Biippbes hud to ho brought up before wo could ad- 
vance further ; besides, I roquirod time to look about mo before making up my 
mind how the Peiwar Kotul could most advantageously ho attacked.” ( Party- 
One Years in India," p. 133.) Napoleon bitterly complained that Wellington 
had boon attacked at Talavora without first ascertaining whether his position 
could be carried. “ So long as these errors arc committed, ” ho said, “ my men 
will bp led on to destruction and to no good purpose,” 
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the Survey Department — was allotlod tho task of examining the 
alternative road over tho Peiwar Mountain, known as tho Spin 
Gawai, or White Cow Pass, which starts from the village of Peiwar 
and oj'ossos lire main ridge about two miles to the north-east of the 
Poiwar Kotal. 

Perkins reported unfavourably of the spur north of tho camp : 
it did not run up direct to tho main ridge, but dipped suddenly into 
a deep valley, to descend into and to emerge from which under the fire 
of a strongly posted enemy, must necessarily entail heavy loss on a 
flanking party. Colonel Gordon, on the contrary, was satisfied that 
tho southern spur was really a continuation of tiro main ridge, and 
practicable for a turning movement, an opinion which proved to bo 
well grounded. Tho third reconnoitring party, which had scaled a 
hill overlooking tho Spin Gawai Ravine, a mile and a half south-east 
of the Spin Gawai Kotal, also brought bank a favourable report ; but 
in (liis case tho j udgmeut formed by Major 11. Collett, based as it was on 
a bird’s-eye viow of a very rugged and thickly wooded country, was 
vitiated by several errors, lie pronounced the Spin Gawai Pass 
practicable for all awns ; and in this lie was right. Put when ho gave 
it as his opinion that an unbroken ridge connected the two kotalfi, 
and that tho Spin Gawai position was hold only by a picket and two 
guns, ho was mistaken ; nor was ho more happy in his ostimate of the 
time required to reach tho Poiwar Kotal by this routo, which he set 
down at seven hours. 

Tho following day, Gordon again reconnoitred the southern spur 
of the Poiwar Mountain, and Roberts wont over the ground that 
Perkins had examined, whilst Collett and Carr, this time without any 
escort, succeeded in getting, once again, within a mile and a half of the 
Spin Gawai Kotal, and returned to camp with the opinions they had 
previously formed so strengthened that tho former officer laid a plan 
for surprising the Spin Gawai position, and then advancing along tho 
ridge to the storming of tho Peiwar Kotal, before tho General who 
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adopted it, under the erroneous impression that the Afghan strength 
whit’ll ho would have to encounter, did not exceed tlio 1,800 moil, with 
five licit! ami six mountain guns, Unit had occupied tlio Knnuu Valley, 
and wil hdrawn from it., at the approach of tlio British. This was, indeed, 
the ease on the liOtli of November ; hut by the evening of December 1st, 
tlio Afghan force holding tlio Peiwar Mountain, had boon increased 
to '1,800 men with seventeen guns, by the arrival oi' four regiments and 
six guns from Kabul ; and there is tlio host authority for saying that this 
forco was no untrained rabble. “ 1 may bo permitted to point out,” 
wroto General Roberts in his despatch of the Cth of December, “ that no 
similarity exists between the Afghan army of the former war and that 
which has now been put into the Held. The men are now armed with 
excellent rifles, and piovidcd with abundance of ammunition . , . 
Their shooting is good ; their men are of large si ailin' and gioat 
physical strength and courage, and are well dollied. The Afghan 
artillery is well served and elliciently equipped.” 1 The military 
knowledge and ability of the generals in command of this excellent 
material — Kerim Khan and his Brigadiers, Gool Mahomed Khan and 
Abdul AH — is attested by their choice of a position and their disposi- 
tions for defending it. Its only defect wan its length -four miles 
from the end of the spur reconnoitred by Gordon on its extreme 
right, to the Hpin GawaiKolal on its extreme loft; but the whole of 
tlio ridge was so difficult of access, and so completely dominated at 
various points by knolls and peaks, which had been carefully fortified, 
that they wore justified in believing it to be practically safe against 
attack, 

This long ridge extends from south-west to north-east, the sue- 

1 Uenoral Xtoberta’s comparison, ho fur as it Imption that the Afghans were 
more on an equality with their invaders in tlio (natter of wonpotm in Mm Horned 
war than in the first, is incorrect, ns the ju/.tulu of tho Tritium non who shot down 
Elphirwtono’a men like sheep, woro hotter anna, carrying further tlmn tUomuijkols 
of the British and native troops 11.15. H. 
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cessive liilla that rise from it, increasing in height as they recede from 
the Kuram River till they culminate in the mountain above the Spin 
Gawai Kotal — that kotal being itself nine thousand four hundred 
feet above sea-level — from which point a spur runs nearly due 
north to the majestic peak of Sikka Ram. The Afghan position 
on the Peiwar Kotal, was crescent-shaped, facing south-east — more 
east than south — its horns threatening the British camp. Guarding the 
head of the pass on its northern side, rises a conical hill, and beyond 
this, a little to eastward, running from south-east to north-wost and 
forming a right anglo with the true front of tlio position, stretches a 
ritlgo a mile and a half long, afterwards known as Afghan Hill. The 
north-eastern face of this ridge clips suddenly into a deep hollow with 
precipitous sides, which hollow falls away at either end, leaving aa 
the only traversable ground, a narrow strip of land, overlapped by 
Afghan Hill for a mile on the left, and half a mile on tlio right. Tlrisneck 
connects that hill with a higher peak, to which, on the 2nd December, 
General Roberts’s troops gave the name of Pic-nit; Hill. Looked at 
from the spot reached by Major (Jollett, these two hills would seem 
to spring from an unbroken ridge ; but between them, in reality, lies 
thin deep and difficult hollow, cutting the Peiwar Mountain into two 
distinct halves, only united by the narrow strip of land between the 
points where the drainage lines, to cither side, begin thoir precipitous 
descent. Bctwoeu .Pic-nio Hill and the Spin Gawai Kotal stretches a 
plateau, or, more properly spoaldng, an upland valley, about a mile 
long and throe-quartern of a mile hroacl, bordered by a succession of 
wooded hillocks. Afghan Hill 1 b covered with dense forest, laced 
together by tangled undorgrowth, whilst the south-eastern slope of 
Pic-uic Hill is comparatively open. From this latter, spring two 
spurs, one flanking the Peiwar Ravine, the other abutting on the valley 
close to Gubazan. The direct road to the Peiwar Kotal is exceedingly 
dilTioult— rough, narrow, steep — especially for tho last half-mile. 
At tho summit it turns away to the left, and descends towards i&bar- 
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dual. Killft through a deep defile, at I lio rntri moo of which, unseen from 
bohnv, the Afghans had pitched their camp. 

Although poHHOHHiug seventeen guns, tho Afghan*), on tho 2nd 
Bocoinhor, only brought nine, inti) action -tluvo field and nix mountain- 
guns — probably for lack of trained artillery men to work the oilier night ; 
but those nine were most judiciously placed. Tho tluvo hold-pieces — 
two twelve-pounder 1 lowilzort) and one six-pounder — wore ranged 
thirty yards apart on tho roveiao slope oi tho Peiwar Kotal, wlioro they 
completely commanded tho pass, and were well protected against lire 
from below. Tho mountain-gun which had shelled tho British campon 
the evening of the 28t h of November, was still on the edge of tho hill over- 
looking llio village of Turrai, christened “One Gun Spur” by Roberts's 
men, out of compliment to that weapon ; whilst a second was placed 
half-way up tho same bill, in a rocky hiding-place, known subsequently 
as tho “ Crow’ll Nest.” The former swept tho read leading up lo the 
kotal from Turrai, and (ho latter, the series of spurs which branch ulT 
from the hill bounding the valley on ibi north-easi oi n side, Two 
mountain-guns wore posted (o I lie right of the IViwar Kotal (o guard 
against, attack from the south-weal, whilst two more wore employed 
in the ddotieo of the Spin (faivai Kotal. The approach to this last- 
named summit being somewhat less dillieult than that to the I’oiwar 
Kotal, what was deficient in the natural defonsibility of tlie position, 
had been artificially supplied. Tho Afghans, like all iiill-trihos, excel 
in the construction of mngaram' breastworks. These aie usually formed 
of large trees, placed length wise one above the other, or, where timber 
is scarce, of stones and brushwood, and give excellent cover to their 
defenders. Three such linen of defence had been erected on the spur 
up which the road runs in zig-y.agM to tho lop of the fctpiu (tawai Pass. 
The lowest breastwork spanned the ridge, completely blocking tho 
pathway ; the second, two hundred and fifty feet higher up, extended 
only partially across the spur which had widened out ; behind tho 
third., three hundred feet above the second, and parallel with the last 
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zig-zag, tho two mountain-guns had been pouted. Tlio kotal itself 
was dotted over with knolls, and beyond these to the north-oast rose 
thickly wooded slopes. 

Such was tlio enemy and such the position which General Roberts, 
acting on tiro information laid before him by M ajor Collett on the 30th of 
November, had determined to attack at daybroak of the 2nd December, 
witli thh teen guns and t.hreo thousand throe hundred and fourteen troops 
of all arms ; moan time, however, ho kept liia own counsel, deceiving 
tho Amir’s commanders and the “ friendly ” natives as to his inten- 
tions and his strength, by marking out sites for batteries near Turrai, 
and parading his reinforcements of Cavalry and Artillery brought up 
from Habib Killa and the Kuram forts, in full view of the Afghans, 
whilst secretly working out tho details of the plan which, at I p.ui. on 
tho 1st of December, he laid before his staff and tho senior regimental 
oflleorf!. 1 

Tlio main body of flic British force, consisting of the 29th Punjab 
Infantry, 5(h Gurkhas, Wing 72 Highlanders, 2nd Punjab Infantry, 
23rd l'iuneois, No. I Mountain Battery and four guns F.A. Royal 
Horse Aitillory on elephants, under the Genoral’s own command, were 
to start fiom camp G ubazan at ten o’clock that night ; and ho calcu- 
lated that, allowing for ono halt, it would reach tho Spin Gawai Ivotal 
at dawn tho next day. This it was (o storm, and then to press on 
along tho Spin Gawai Plateau to attack tho left of tlio Feiwar Ivotal 
position. The troops and artillery left with Cobbc, namely, tlio 5th 
Punjab Infantry, a wing of tho 2/8, “King’s,” two guns F/A Royal 
Ilorno Artillery, three guns G/3 Royal Artillery, and two squadrons 
12th Bengal Cavalry, wero to steal out of camp very early on the 
morning of the 2nd, and to establish themselves at the foot of tho 
Peiwar Pass. As soon as it was tight enough to distinguish the enemy’s 
guns, tho British guns were Lo open upon them, and when their fire had 


1 Despatch of December llio Sfch, 1878. 
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begun to toll, the Infantry wars to push its way along tlio hills on the 
righto! tlic valley, sons to he in roadmens to assault thoKotal in front, 
when tho turning party should at ta.olc it in flank ; meanwhile Major A. 
P. Palmer wan lo lead tivoiiundrod friendly Turin up (.lordon’sHpur, to 
threaten tho true, right of tho Afghan position. Tho turning party 
was to consist of two thousand two hundred and oixty-tliree o Moors 
and men audoight guns ; whilst with Oobhe, who would liavo to per- 
form tho threefold duty of protecting tho camp, keeping open tho 
communications with Thai, and making tho front attack, thorn wore 
to remain but live guns and one thousand and (ifly-ouo men of all 
ranks, of whom eight hundred and sixty-eight were to bo employed 
in tho aclvanoo on the Kotal. 



CHAPTER IX 


Action on the Peiwar Mountain 

THIS TU-UNING MOV I5M LONT 

At dusk, on the evening of (.ho 1st of 'December, the troops selected to 
take part in the nigh (.-march, were warned, and at 10 pun. the Turn- 
ing Party started, each regiment being followed by its own ammunition 
mules, and by its hospital doolies arid dandies. Those belonging to the 
201, li Punjab I nfantry, who, with the 5th Gut khan, formed the advanced 
guaid under Golonol Gordon, Brigadior-Gonoi al Thelwa.ll command- 
ing (be main body, wont astray almost at once, and proceeded up the 
valley towards Turrai. The challenge of an outlying piquet showed 
(hem their mistake, and they hurried back in tiino to take up their 
proper place in the column. 

Tho first stage of the march lay over ground already known to 
many of tho men ; (ho road also was fairly good ; yet, so alow wan tho 
movement of the long lino of troops, hampered as they wore by tho 
intervening mules and litters, that it was midnight before they passed 
tho village of Peiwar and arrived at tho edge of the Spin Gbavcu Nullah, 
li oro they wore to have rested, but asiby this time ithad boeomo clear 
that, if tho Spin Gawai Kotal was to be attacked at dawn, no time 
must bo lost by the way, the leading regiments at once plunged 
down into tho ravine. Tho descent was twenty foot deep, rough 
with projecting ledges, and slippery with frost, so that great difficulty 
was experienced in getting tho mules safely to the bottom. As the 
Force advanced tho cold grow more and more severe; the darkness, 
too, deepened, for though tho waning moon had risen, its light hardly 
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fxuiofralotl into Min nullah, and i L was no oasy mat tor to Icoop tlio regi- 
ments itr louoh. At ono point, where there was a I, urn in llio track, 
tlio 2nd Punjab Infantry lout llioir way, and, as Uioir load was rolimvod 
liy tlio 2.‘$rd Pioneers, tlio four guns on elephants and all tlio animals 
and camp-followers belonging to both corps, nearly half tlio column 
had gone two miles in a wrong direction, actually heading hack to (ho 
village of Poiwav, bolero it was overtaken and recalled hy LicuLonant 
0. V. Turner, who had heon sent by Thclwall to look far thorn. Kurt her 
on, tlio 72nd Highlanders halted in perplexity, vainly straining their 
oyos to discover wliat had boooino of the 51 h Clurkhas, which was 
immediately in their front, it turned out that one regiment had gone 
to the right, the other to the left of a wooded island lying in mid- 
channel. Still, progress was made. Very slowly, and in profound 
silence, the men moved upwards, climbing over ridges of loosely heaped- 
up stones, stumbling over boulders, splashing through icy nalcr, avoid- 
ing tlio deep boles of dried-up pools, or falling into thorn, as (ho ease 
might bo. FCvory car was on t lie alert to catch the faintest sound that 
might betray the proximity of an enemy, or reveal that their march 
had heon discovered. Huddenly, about a mile and a half up I lie nullah, 
there rang out tlio sharp report of a rifle, and this first report was 
instantly followed by a second. The sou ads came from the head of 
the column, and clearly issued from tlio ranks of the 20th Punjab 
Infantry. There was no mistaking their meaning: the regiment con- 
sisted largely of Pathans, tho kinsmen and friends of the Afghani), and 
the shots had boon fired to warn tlio garrison of (he Spin (lawai Kotal 
of tho approach of their foes, thus justifying tho fear which had boon 
present to General Roberts’s mind over since his arrival at Kohut. 1 In 

1 “ f had chosen tlio 29th Punjab Iiifuntry hi load tlio way on account of 
tho high reputation of Colouol John Gordon, who oomnnmdod it, and hooiuino 
of the oxcollout elm mo tor tin) regiment had always homo j hut uu overtaking 
it, my Auspicious wore excited by tho nnnooMwirily id, niggling trimmer in which 
tho men wero marching, uml to which I called Gordon’s altonlion. No uoonor 
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the darkness it was impossible to discover the culprits, so all 1-luit could 
be done was to put the 5tli Gurkhas and one company of the 72ml 
Highlandors in the place of the 29th, and to trust that the disaffection 
which had manifested itself would go no furl hoi'. 1 

Again, the long line of now wearied men and beasts gist under weigh , 
and by 3 a.m. tho point where the track loaves the Spin Gawai Nullah 
and enters a side ravine, had been reached. Ah the troops moved 
upwards in the darkness, they could see fires blazing in a village on 
the edge of the plateau, overlooking tho nullah (hoy had just quitted, 
but whothor, or not, they wore signal fires, it was impossible to till. 
At last, tho path issued from tho gorge and eulerod the woods which 
clothe tho spur loading up to the top of tho pass. It wan six o’clock 
and day was at hand, but in tho shadow of the pines if was still 
quite dark. Fooling their way, step by stop, the Gurkhas had come 
within a very short distance of (he leaver of tho three breast-works, 
when a sentry, posted one hundred and fifty yards in advance of it, 
became awaro of their approach, and tired off his rillo to give tho 
alarm. 

In a moment, the Afghans wore afoot, and as tho Gurkhas, led 
by Major A. Kit/hugh and O upturn ,1. Cook, rushed forwaid, they worn 
mot by a volloy which failed, however, to cheek thoir onslaught, In 
a moment, they were pouring over the barricade, and, after a, brief hand- 
to-hand struggle, the Amir’s troops were driven back upon their second 
lino of defence, I lore, again t he stand they made was short ; the Gur- 
khas and one company of the Highlanders, who had hurried forward 

had 1 ilono an Hum a shot, win [iced from one of the I’tUlmu cotnpimini, followed 
iri n low mocoiuIm It y another. Tho Sikh companies oi llto iccimont iiuiucdiufoly 
closed up, end OtordonVi Mikb oidorly whispered in his cur lluvt there vr« i Pviubery 
uniting the I’nllmns,” {.h'orly-mui Yearn in India, vul. ii. p. 1IW.) 

1 ft. transpired Inter (lm,f tho reports worn hom'd by uu Afghan umilry no ( ho 
hill above, who reported tlui occurrence In hi i ofilror: but lids Uittor, itppul 
ontly, thought little oE it, for ho took no steps to find out by whom, mid for what 
purpose Iho shots hud been flrod.— -11.11,11. 
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at. the first sound of the firing, outflanked tho Hangars and compelled its 
defenders to take refuse behind tlio third and last stockade. The 
two mountain-guns posted (hero, came immediately into action, hut, 
owing to tlio darkness, with very little result. Tlio three remaining 
companies of the Highlanders who, finding the path blocked by the 
mules and dandies of the Gurkhas, had pushed their way up through 
the woods on its right, now reinforced the ranks ol' the assailants, and 
nil pressing forward up the zig-zag track, which led over opon ground 
to the Kotal, this breastwork also hud soon changed hands. Hut on a 
knoll above it, tlio Afghans wore still strongly posted, and they swarmed 
in the woods and on tlio Spin Gawai Plateau. The Highlanders, with 
whom wore the General and bin Stall', soon dislodged them from the 
knoll, and orders wore sent buck to Captain J. A. Kelso, It. A., to bring 
up one of two mountain-guns which had already established them- 
selves in tlio abandoned battery, and wore firing on its recent occu- 
pants. Kelso hastened to obey; but, on issuing from the buttery, 
lie was shot through the head ; tho mulo carrying the wheels of the 
gun-carriage broke away, and was never seen again ; tlio mulo with 
the spare wheels could not bo found; and the gun was disabled for the 
rest of the day. Its help could ill be spared, liven after the knoll 
had been raptured, the Afghans twice issued from the woods into 
which they had been swept by tho impetuous advance of the High- 
landers, and charged down upon tho kotal, where the Native troops, 
broken up and dispersed by the nature of tho ground, and deficient in 
officers to hold them together and lead thorn on, were perilously open 
to attack. Tho first charge was repulsed by Major Galbraith, Assis- 
tant Adjutant-General, and by Captain J. Cook. The former (tolled cd 
a few stragglers, whoso lire chocked tho Afghan rush, and the latter, 
after rescuing Galbraith from great danger, put himself at tho head of 
twentymenand drove book the assailants ai tho point, of the bayonet . 1 


1 For thin submit act Cook received the Victoria ( 'ross. 
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The second charge was defeated by the Sikh companies of the 20tli 
Punjab Infantry ; but the Pathan companies hung back, showing the 
greatest reluctance to turn their weapons against men of their own 
blood, eighteen of them actually deserting the field and returning to 
Camp Gubazan, as was discovered when the roll was called over at 
night. 

This skirmish, in which Lieutonanl S. C. II. Munro was wounded, 
proved the enemy’s last attempt to retain possession of the SpinGawai 
position, and by 7 a. in., after barely an hour’s fighting, they were in 
full retreat towards the Poiwar Kotal, unpursued, but harassed 
so long as they were within range, by tlio fire of the mountain-guns. 
At 7. .10 a.m. the news of the capture of the left of the Afghan position 
was heliographod to Cobbo, who was instructed “ to co-operate vigor- 
ously from below in attacking tlio Kotal.” L This messago, owing to 
some mistako on the jiavt of the intervening signalling party, who failod 
to tako up the position selected for thorn by the Signalling Officer, 
Captain A. S. Wynne, was the only ono which passed that day 
between the two portions of tlio Kuram Field Force. 

Unwilling to allow tho Afghans time to recover from their defeat, 
Roberts determined not to await tho arrival of tho 2nd Punjab Infan- 
try, tho 23rd Pioneers and tho Elephant Battery, which were still 
far behind, but to press forward to the storming of tho Poiwar Kotal 
with tho troops under his hand ; so, after a very brief interval of rest, 
tho little column of about twolvo hundred and fifty men was again in 
motion, led, as at tho beginning of the night march, by the 29tli Pun- 
jab Infantry, the three mountain-guns, the command of which had 
now devolved on lieutenant J. C. Shorries, bringing up the rear. The 
sun had now risen above the hill-tops diffusing a gonial warmth 
very pleasant to the tired men after the bitter cold of the previous 
night, and lighting up a soono of exquisite loveliness. On either side, 
the Spin Gawai Plateau was bordered by picturesque knolls and grassy 
1 Boborls’s 'Despatch ol the £>th December, 1878. 
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muhilnt ions, crowned I >y spreading deodars and lofty pinna between 
which, In (lie north-west, many pi ad on sloped away to tho Hn.n'iab 
Vulloy. through which tho mad over t ho Mpin Gawai Kola! runs down 
to Zabardust, Killa. 

Tho troops quickly crossed tho plateau, and began to ascend 
tho peak at its nouIIi- western extremity. Tho difficulties opposed to 
tlioir advftnoo by the steep hill-sido, by the dense forest, by tangled 
brushwood, by trunks of fallen treos, by rooks and h tones, wore onor- 
mous ; but, urged on to over greater exertions by the fiery im patience 
of their loader, General Roberts himself, the 20lh Punjab Infantry — 
now creeping, now climbing — worked tlioir way upwards fill, at the end 
of two hours, they gained tho summit, to tied that there was no con- 
tinuous ridgo between tho two kotals ; for at their foot, lay tho deep 
hollow mentioned in tho description of tho Afghan position, and oppo- 
site them roso another hill, its precipitous faeo clothed with dense 
woods, whoso dark recesses they felt, rather than saw, to ho alive with 
the enemy. The disappointment to the General was of the keenest, 
but the anxieties of tho moment loft him no timo to dwell upon if, 
— all his thought, all his energy, wore needed to cope with tho situation 
which revealed itself, when, turning to organize In's Troops, he dis- 
covered that bo and his Stall wore alone with the un trustworthy 
29th, face to face with an enemy of unknown strength ; Highlanders, 
Gurkhas, and guns had all disappeared, and the pathless forest upon 
which lie looked back, gave no hint of their whereabouts. 

Many men would have withdrawn instantly from a position fraught 
with such great and pressing danger, but Roberts's iudomitablo courage 
and resolution saved him from what would have boon a fatal error ; 
for a backward movement on bis part must have drawn the enemy after 
him, and shown them tho possibility of destroying, singly, tho scattered 
members of his Force. With imperturbable sangfroid lie stuck to the 
summit of the hill, and had he had an army-corps at his hack, instead 
of a single regiment, one half of which was in a state of inei piont mutiny, 
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ho could not have shown :t> holdci imnl lo h icmUuul I'oe Though lost 
to view, the miming Loop,-. muni, lie Knew, he ehuc at hand, and, at 
first, be hoped Unit the Afghan lire, which had begun an noun as the 
29th had hIiowii it icK on I he oienl of Pio-nic Hill, and which wan grow- 
ing momentarily heavin' and heavier, might giro lliom the direction, 
and bring them to the spot wlicre their prosouco was ho urgently 
needed ; but when a little while had elapsed, and nfcill there was no 
sign of llioir approach, ho sent oil one Staff-officer after another in 
search of thorn, Tho last to leave him, was the ltov. J. W. Adams, the 
Chaplain of iho Foroo, who had accompanied him that day in tho 
capacity of aide do camp ; and when, after an interval of cruel bus. 
ponae, he returned with no nows of those ho had gone to sock, the ten- 
sion of the situation had become so great that Roberts felt it safer to 
break if himself than to stand id Lo any longer, waiting for if to bo 
broken for him by Homo act of treachery on tlio part of his own men, 
or by an overwhelming rush of the Afghans, who must, by this time, 
have discovered the weakness of their adversary. Accordingly, after 
starting Adams off in a now dirootion, bo turned lo the 29th, and, in a 
fow brief sonloiieoii, bade them seize the opportunity now afforded 
them to rotrievo tho honour they had lost tho previous night ; hut 
though Captain G. hi. Channel', tho officer in command, was able in- 
stantly to answer for tho loyalty of the Sikh companies which had 
never been in question, tho Pathan companies stood silent and sullen, 
and it was evident that tiro utmost to bo hoped from them, was that 
they would not turn their weapons against their officers and comrades. 
Relying on this chance, the General now ordered Captain Channel' and 
Lieutenant II. P, Picot lo load the Sikhs cautiously down into the hol- 
low, ho himself following a short distance behind to judge, with his 
own eyes, of the feasibility of the enterprise on which he had bidden thorn 
embark. That it was an impossible one, he had soon to confess, and 
the whole party returned to the crest of the hill, where good news 
awaited them : Adams had returned, having found not only the 
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Gurkhas, Highlanders and mountain-guns, but also the 2nd Punjab 
Infantry, and the 23rd Pioneers. The elephants with flio TTorso Artil- 
lery guns, were also close behind. 

Great must have been tho relief to the General and the handful of 
British officers who had shared his suspense, with courage and cool- 
ness only second to his own, when, one after another, the eagerly 
expected leinforcements wete seen Lo issue from the woods; and, as 
soon as the Pioneers had been substituted for the 29th, confidence and 
hope took the place of a sense of insecurity and helplessness. Yet, 
beyond a strengthening of the Bi itisli power of defence, no ohango had 
come over the position of affairs. Broken up into groups to take 
advantage of the cover afforded by tho trees and crags, Roberts’s 
men could do little more than keep up a rifio duel with tho Afghans 
on the other side of the chasm. The latter wore armed with Enfield 
rifles, the gifts of Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook to Shore Ali, 
which, at close range— and the two hills wore only from a hundred 
to one hundred and fifty yards apart — were but slightly inferior, except 
in being muzzle-loaders, to the Sue idem of the Native troops, and they 
were amply provided with ammunition, supplies of which were dis- 
tributed at convenient points all along their line. Time after time, 
the enemy made determined charges from behind tho barricades with 
which they had obstructed the narrow causeway in front of their 
position, only to be driven back. But when Roberts ordered a party 
of the 23rd Pioneers to deliver a counter-attack, they, in their turn, 
were repulsed, losing their leader, Major A. D. Anderson, and a liavildar 
and two sepoys who tried to recover his body. A second party of the 
same regiment, led by its commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel A. A. 
Currie, after some hancl-to-liand fighting, was likewise compelled to 
retire, with the Joss of one liavildar and three men lulled, and 
seven wounded. It seemed as if the two forces might continue 
facing each other and firing into each other’s ranks till the ammunition 
of one side, or both, ran short ; but an event was at hand which was to 
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change tliia state of thing 1 and give victory to the British arms, though 
not to the troops under Genera] hi o belts ’, j immediate command. 

Observations 

Observation I. Turning movement, s have always played a great 
par tin war, but no sound strategist has ever undertaken one with the 
hulk of his force, nor under cii c.umstancea which isolated each detach- 
ment, andloft both, incase of d waster- — acontingoncy whichshould never 
he lost sight of — without any safe line of retreat. At Aroza del Morino, 
Goncral Girard, having mado a flank movement which severed his 
force ontirely from its base, was surprised and overthrown by General 
Hill, on the 18th of October, 1811. Napoleon characterized the man- 
oeuvre as “so ill managed that the enemy might have out him off at any 
time.” “ Remind him,” he wrote to Borthicr, “ that when one has to 
iiglit , . . one must not divide one’s forces, but collect them and 
present imposing numbers, as all the troops which are left behind run 
the risk of being beaten in detail, or forced to abandon their positions.” 
Genoral Roberts fell into the very error here condemned, lie divided 
his troops in the presence of the enemy, thus jeopardizing the safety 
both of those under his command, and those left behind in camp. He 
himself has admitted that, unless ho could reach the Spin Gawai Kotal 
while his approach was still concealed by the darkness, “the turning 
movement would in all probability end in disaster” (see Forty-One. 
Years in India," vol. ii. page 139). It is also not only probable, hut 
certain, that if tho Afghans had poured down from the hills whilst 
the Turning Party was struggling up the Spin Gawai Nullah — and this 
had really been tlieir intention, though on account of the fatigued state 
of the newly arrived reinforcements the projected attack was put off 
for twenty-four hours 1 — tho little body of men occupying Gubazan 

1 “ If wo could have looked behind tho wall ol rock that rose in our front, 
wo should have scon that the enemy also hod received their reinforcements, 
lour regiments of infantry with a mountain buttery, and, on their side too, were 
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must have boon overwhelmed, the camp and all it contained captured, 
and dene ral Rohm tu would have found himnell' alint up in the nullah, 
with one half of the enemy on Ihe heights above him, and the other 
half attacking his rear. 

Out of innumerable instances of successful turning movements 
which will occur to every student of military history, none more clearly 
illustrates the conditions subject to which such a manoeuvre may 
legitimately be resorted to, than Sir Arthur Wellesley’s double flank 
movement at the actions of UorRa and Vimeii o, fought, like the action 
of the Peiwar, in a wild, mountainous country . 1 Wellesley’s army, 
consisting of thirteen thousand four hundred and eighty British Infan- 
try, four hundred and twenty Cavalry, oigli toon guns, and a contingent 
of Portuguese, divided, almost immodiatoly on issuing from tho town 
of Obiclos, into three columns. Tho loft, commanded by Major- 
General Furguson, was composed of four thousand nine hundred 
British troops of all arms, and six guns ; tho right, under Colonel Trant , 
of ono thousand and fifty Portuguese, and the centre, led by Sir Arthur 
in person, of nine thousand men with twelve guns. Tho advance 
of tho flanking parties, neither of which was ever more than a mile and 
a half distant from the main body, and the vigorous attack delivered 
by the latter, compelled the French general, Labordo, to retreat ; and 
when, with admirable skill, lie secured a second strong position, one 


meditating on attack on tho camp ; but though they had tho will, by not attack- 
ing on the night of (ho ]st, but postponing the assault to tho 2nd, they lost 
their opportunity for over. Thoir roinforcomonls may have boon bred, and 
probably wore, os tho garrisons of the Peiwar and Spin Gawai Ivotuls wore not 
very much on tho alert on the morning of the 2nd Doeomber ; but whatever may 
have boon the cause of tho delay ... it was fatal to tho Afghans.” (With the 
Knram Field Force, by Major Oolquhoun, p. 97.) 

1 Tho Duke of Wellington in his 'Dispatches uses tho generic name of Vimoiro 
for the two actions, of which he wrote : — •“ Tlio action of Vimoiro is tho only 
ono I have ever boon in, in which everything passed as was directed, and no 
mistake was made by any of the officers charged with its conduct.” (Dispatch 
of August 22nd, 1808.) 
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and a quarter miles in rear of the first, a repetition of the triple move- 
ment, carried out with the same caution and precision, soon rendered 
that, too, untenable. 

Observation II. No commander is justified in pushing forward 
one portion of his force into a pathless wilderness in such a manner as to 
separate it entirely from the remaining portion ; still less, in accompany- 
ing that advanced guard, and thus allowing himself to lose all know- 
ledge of and control over his main body. The imprudence in General 
Roberts’s case was doubly reprehensible, as the regiment whoso loader 
he constituted himself, had just given proof of disloyalty. 



OUAPTKU X 

Action on the Peiwar Kotal 

Tina li’KONT ATTACK 

At 5 a. m. on the morning of the 2nd December, Major Palmer and his 
Tin if, S ot out to endeavour to turn the right of the onomy’s position, 
and the two lforse Artillery and thieo Field gnus, escorted by o no 
hundred men of the 8th “ King’s,” under Captain J. Dawson, Major 
&. Parry commanding the whole body, moved out of camp and took up 
a position about a mile higher up the valley, waiting for day to dawn 
to open fire upon the gun half-way up One Cun Spur. At 0.15 a.m., 
when it was just light onough for thorn to come into action, tho 
5th Punjab Infantry and the 2/8th “ King’s ” — tlio two regiments 
combined only numbering seven hundred and sixty-three officers 
and men, including the one hundred men of tho 8th, detailed 
to protect tho guns-— left Camp Gubazan and, passing the Artillery, 
took ground to the right amidst sheltering jungle, behind a lateral 
spur, one of many which descend from tho ridge flanking the valloy 
on its north-eastern side. There they remained till 8 a.m., when two 
companies of the “ King’s,” under Lieutenant-Colonel K. Tanner, and 
the 5tli Punjab Infantry, under Major J. M. McQueen, secured a 
position three hundred and fifty yards nearer to the enemy. Meantime, 
the guns had been turned upon tho Afghan battery on the Kotal 
which replied vigorously, until, about olovon o’clock, two of its pieces 
were silenced. Whilst this fierce Artillery duel was raging, tho Infantry 

BO 
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pressed &toadiIy on, crossing spur after spur — the 8th “ King’s ” on 
the left, the 5th Punjab Infantry on the right — working their way 
towards the ridge from which, as from a backbone, these spurs descend. 
Once, about ton o’clock, the enemy made a movement to cross tho 
ravine and como to closo quarters, but the two squadrons of the 
12th Bongal Cavalry which, so far, had been drawn up out of range 
in front of the camp, undeterred by tho frightful nature of the ground — 
a perfect wilderness of rocks and stones — led by Captain J. H. Green, 
charged up the valley, and the Afghans foil back ; and, though the 
Cavalry also retired, their watchful attitude at the foot of the pass 
prevented any renewal of the attempt to take the Infantry in flank. 

About noon, the 8th “ King’s ” came out upon the crest of a spur 
distant only fourteen hundred yards from the kotal, and just opposite 
the ridge running up to it from tho “ Crow’s Nest,” the summit and 
slopos of which were held by the enemy in considerable strength. Here, 
whore the regiment was exposed not only to a direct, hut also to an 
enfilade Jh'o, the chief losses of the day occurred, the drum-major being 
killed, and two sergeants and several men wounded, whilst Brigadier- 
General Cobbe received a bullet in the thigh which obliged him to resign 
the command to Colonel F. Barry Drew. The change of command 
made no difference to tho vigour with which tho “King’s ” returned the 
Afghan fire ; but for so small a force, in the presence of a strongly posted 
and unshaken enemy, tho position was a critical one, all the more so 
because the 5th Punjab Infantry, whose duty it was to cover their 
right flank, had failed to do so. 1 The incident has never been ex- 
plained, but a study of the geography of the Peiwar Mountain throws 
light upon what occurred. Up to a certain point, the two regiments 
kept in touch with each other, so far as the violont accidents of tho 
ground would penniL ; but, entangled among ravines and scrub jungle, 
they drew apart ; and, in the end, the 5th, bearing more and more away 


1 See Sketch of Operations on tlio Peiwar Mountain. 
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to the right, came out in the rear of Pie-uic Hill. 1 As, under tlio 
enemy’s fire, it pushed up the last ascent, through a narrow opening 
in the pine-woods, its commander, Major McQueen, caught a glimpse 
of the Afghan camp with all its followers and baggage-animals, 
lying, in fancied security, at the entrance to the defile behind tlio 
Kotal. McQueen instantly realized that it was possible, from this 
point, to carry confusion and dismay into tlio very hear! of the 
enemy’s position, and pointed this out to Colonel Perkins, the Com- 
manding Engineer, who, on joining the Turning Party, reported iho 
matter to General lioborls. Lieutenant Sherries was at once directed 
to take two of his mountain -guns to the spot indicated, and, a few 
minutes later, their shells were bursting in the camp and among tlio 
crowded transport animals. The shells sot lire to some of the touts ; 
the conflagration spread; the terrified mules, camels and ponies, 
and their no less tenified dirveri, fled in hot haute, hurrying away to 
westward in the direction of Zabardust [Cilia. The panic communi- 
cated itself to tho Afghans on tlio conical hill a little to tho left of 
the camp, and those, fancying themselves in danger of being out off, 
abandoned ilieir post and joined in the flight. Their retreat- exposed 
the right of the enemy’s position on Afghan Hill, and Homo, at loast, 
of its defenders must very quickly have followed the examplo thus sot 
them, for the withering fire to which General Roberts’s men had been 
so long exposed, began to slacken. About tlio same time, the Horse 
Artillery guns on elephants came up and tired a few rounds into the 
dense woods in which the Afghan left lay concealed. Whether they 
did any execution it was impossible to discover, but they probably 
contributed to the enemy’s discomfiture. 

General Roberts and his Staff now crossed tlio neck of land oon- 

1 “ The 5th Punjab Infantry had worked away wo know not- whither (they 
eventually joined Roberts’s column), and wo began to think- wo should really 
have to storm the Kotal with the weak battalion of the King’s.” (“Old 
Memories,” by Sir Hugh Gough; Pall Mull Magazine for May, 1808, p. 47.) 
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necting tlie two hills, and pushed a little way up the opposite slope. 
The reconnaissance only proved that it was vain to attempt to reach 
the Peiwar Kotal from this side. The trees and undergrowth with 
which the mountain was thickly covered, formed a barrier too strong 
to be broken through, even if no other resistance were to be feared ; 
and of this there could be no certainty, for although the enemy had 
disappeared from Roberts’s left, they were still firing away on his 
right, and it was impossible to know in what direction and for what 
purpose they had withdrawn. It was already one o’clock ; only a 
few hours of daylight remained ; and the men who had been marching 
and fighting for fifteen hours, were, for the most part, without food, 
and all, without water, none having been met with since leaving the 
Spin Gawai Kotal. Under these circumstances, Ida communications 
being already lost, General Roberts decided on separating himself still 
further from the troops he had left behind, by entering on a second 
turning movement in the direction of Zabardusfc Killa, with the object 
of getting in rear of the Afghans’ position, and, supposing them to be 
really retiring, of cutting off their retreat. 1 

After a short interval of rest, during which the men who were 
lucky enough to have any food remaining in their haversacks, shared 
that little with less fortunate comrades, and British lightheartedness 
gave to the scene of this scanty repast the name by which, in anticipa- 
tion, it has already been designated— General Roberts’s troops, with 
the exception of the 2nd Punjab Infantry which stayed behind to 
guard against a possible return of the enemy, retraced their steps to 
the edge of the Spin Gawai Plateau. Here, after parting from the 
29tli Punjab Infantry ordered back to the kotal to watch over the 
Pick! Hospital established there, they dropped down into a nullah on 
the northern side of the plateau, crossed its frozen stream, pushed up 

1 “ I asked Perkins to return and tell Drew to press on to the kotal in the 
hopes that Khomos’a tiro and the turning movement I was about to make would 
cause the enemy to t relreali.” (Forty-One Years, vol. ii, p. 145.) 
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its further hank and came out upon high ground, over which they 
dragged along, their progress constantly delayed by precautions 
which the fear of surprise imperatively domanded, till, at last, the 
resolution of their Commander had to yield to their uttor weariness 
and the lateness of the hour. 

Since it was clearly impossible to cut oil the Afghans' retreat by 
occupying Zabardust Killa before dark, there would bo nothing gained 
by lessening the distance between the two forces, so, at 4 p.tn., the 
order to halt was given, and, on tho open liill-sido, nine thousand lour 
hundred foet above tho sea, in bitter frost, without touts, warm 
clothing, or food, in ignorance of tho fato of their comrades scattered 
in small parties over an area of many miles, in doubt as to what the 
morrow had in store for thcmsolvcs — tho Turning Party sottled down 
for the night. 1 Luckily, thoro was an abundance of pine-trees on tho 
spot, and when the Pioneers had foiled a few, largo fires wore lighted, 
round which tho tired and hungry men gathered to got what comfort 
they could from the cheerful light- and heat. At 8 pan. tho anxiety 

1 In his despatch of the 5th Docombor, J 878, General Roborta describes this 
second movement thus — “Having ascertained, at one o’clock, from a roeonnniH- 
B&nce that the JPeiwar Kotal was practically inaccessible from the northern side 
on which 1 was operating, I resolved to withdraw tho troops from this lino of 
attack altogether, and orclorod tho following disposition : A column foriuod 

as follows to march under my command in tho Zabardust Killa direction, ho 
as to threaten tho enemy’s lino of retrofit,” (-$ 'ea Map.) 

In Forty-One Years in India, vol. ii. p. 115, ho says — “ Tho enemy’s 
position, it was found, could only bo reached by a narrow causeway, which 
was swept by direct anil ciwi-Gro, and obstructed by trunks of trees and 
a series of barricades. It was ovklcnt to me that under those circumstances 
tho enemy could not ho cloavod out of thoir entrench monta by direct 
attack without entailing hunvy loss, which 1 could ill afford, and was most 
anxious to avoid. I tlieroforo reconnoitred both flanks to find, if possible, a 
way round tho hill. On our left front was a fihoor precipice ; on tho right, 
however, t discovered, to my infinite satisfaction, that wo could not only avoid 
the hill which had defeated us, but could got almost in rosu’ of tho Poiwar Kotal 
itself, ancl threaten the enemy's rotroat from that position.” 

The render, to understand tho movement, should consult tho map. Tho Huo 
by which Roberts retired is marked by arrow-heads. 
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which had lain heavy on ovory heart, was set at rest by Iho arrival o[ 
a messenger bearing a pencilled note from Colonel Barry Drew, which 
told that the Poiwar Kotal had been captured by the 8th “ King’s ” 
at 2.30 p.m., just after Roberts had turned back from Pie-nic Hill. 

It was very shortly after taking over the command from General 
Cobbe that Barry Drew had ordered a further advance, and, after a 
desperate scramble up au almost precipitous hill, his gallant little band 
bad gained a point only eight hundred yards from the Kotal, whence 
Martini-IIenry rifles could bo brought to bear on the Afghan gunners, 
who were picked off, one by one, as they bravely served their guns. No 
men could have behaved better, but the tiro of the 8th was too much 
for them, and, about 2 p.m., the battery was abandoned. By this 
time the effects of the destruction of the Afghan camp had mado tliom- 
selvos felt on tho Kotal, and Colonel Barry Drew, perceiving that the 
enemy were much shaken, though ignorant of tho cause of tho con- 
fusion that reigned among thorn, judged that the moment for tho 
crowning effort had arrived. Ho therefore directed tho Artillery, 
supported by the 12th Bengal Cavaliy, under Colonel Hugh Gough, 
to take up a more advantageous position for covering the attack, and 
called up tho two companies of his own regiment which, so far, had 
protected the guns, to eo-operato with their comrades in tho final 
advance. Two deep and difficult ravines still lay between tho com- 
panies on tho ridge and the road leading up to the kotal. These were 
crossed under a dropping fire, and then, behind tho shoulder of a 
projecting spur, the men were re-formed and pushed rapidly up the 
rough, steep path to the summit of the pass. 1 There was no resistance, 
and by 2.30 p.m. tho Afghan position on the Kotal had been occupied, 
and eightoen guns and a large amount of ammunition captured. Tho 

1 “ Tho reputation of our yo ung soldiers was bravely sustained by the ‘ King’s ’ 
at the battle of tho Peiwar Kotal. The average ago of the men of this regiment 
ia about twenty-two, but on this day in powers of endurance, in roaohrte courage, 
in ft cheerful bravery and contempt of fatigue, they nobly sustained tho honour 
of tho British Army.” (Civil and Military Gazette,) 
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enemy’s flight had evidently beou very sudden, for they had left their 
tents standing, their food roady eooked, and a number of tlioir dead 
lying near the guns. The 12tli Bengal Cavalry which had followed 
the 8th up the pass, the men leading tlioir horses, now remounted and 
started off in pursuit. But neither in the deep, dark defile immedi- 
ately behind the kolal, nor yet in the open country beyond, was any 
body of troops to be discerned, only, hero and there, a solitary fugitive 
or a wounded man ; so, bringing with them a comploto mulo battery 
which they had found in tho pass, tho Cavalry returned to the Ivolal. 1 

When all tho fighting was ovor, tho loft Turning Party appeared 
in tho nick of time to take an activo share in the looting of tho Afghan 
camp; a congenial work in which they wero ably seconded by crowds 
of feliow-tribesmon who had liovorcd round tho scone of war whilst 
the contest was going on, ready, with porfeot impartiality, to fall 
upon the defeated side whichever it might prove to bo, and who now 
swarmed up llie pass, with tlioir ponies and oamols, at tho heels of 
tho victorious “ King’s,” and swooped down upon tho abandoned 
position like hungry wolves, hacking the bodies of the slain, ripping 
up tents, tearing the prey from each other’s hands, striking at each 
other with their long, sharp knives, and smashing and destroying 
what they could not carry off. The 8th wore not well pleased to see 
what they held to bo their well earned spoil snatched from them, 
under their very eyes, by men who had contributed nothing to the 
success of tho day ; but the Political Oflicor, Colonel Watorfield, 
thought it politic to allow thoso who, at least, professed to be friendly 
to profit by tho British victory, and to carry away to tho villages 
conclusive proofs of the defeat of their former rulers. Still, some 
share of the plunder was secured by the troops, who, in particular, 

We wont through an oxtromely narrow gorge for about three miles, 
over ground so brokon and frozen that it was impossible to move oxoopt at a 
wb k single file. Though still early in the day — about tluve o'clock— it was 
dark as night, the gorge being ho shut in that the aim could never pouotrato." 

( Old Memories,” by Sir Hugh Gougli; Pull Mall Magazine, May 1808, p. T9.) 
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laid handt) on every 11 pusliteen ” — sheepskin coat — they could find, 
in which, however dirty, ihey were glad to wrap themselves as a 
defence against the bitter cold. 

Looting, however, was not allowed for long ; day was declining, 
and order must be restored before dark. Strong piquets had been 
thrown out as soon as the lcotal had been occupied ; now. Colonel 
Barry Drew recalled the rest of the men to duty, and gave orders to 
clear the camp of all intruders. Turis and Jagis were summarily 
ejected, and when the baggage came up the 8th “ King’s ” encamped 
in the position they had won, and the ] 2tli Bengal Cavalry returned to 
camp Gubazan, where their presence was all the more welcome as, for 
some timo, wounded men and stragglers had been dropping in with 
the news that, after severe fighting, the Right Turning Party had been 
driven back. 1 

Early on the morning of (he 3rd December, General Roberta rode over 
to the Peiwar Kotal ; the troops with whom he had bivouacked during 
the previous night, moved nearer to Zabardust Killa ; and the Kuram 
Field Force was onco moro practically united. 

lit TAT Di 51 SITUATION 2 OF THE KURAM FIELD FORCE ON TIIE 
NIGHT OF DECEMBER THE 2nd, 187S 3 
(1) Pktwab Kotai.. 

Wing 8tli King’s ...... Tents and rations arrived before dark. 

(2) Gubazan. 

Two Squadrons 121U Bengal Cavalry | pitted with everything. 

Five Guns Royal Artillery . . . > 

1 “ On reaching camp news came in gradually of Roberts’s force by stragglers 
and wounded inen, whose account showed that he had had severe fighting. 
Many of the stragglers in question were Pathan sepoys of the ‘29fch Punjab 
Infantry, who had (.reach oromly left their regiment at the commencement of 
the attack, and whose false reports that wo had been beaten back caused for a 
time much alarm amongst the camp-followers and others.” (“ Old Memories,” 
by Sir Hugh Gough; Pall Mall Magazine, May 1898, p. ‘19.) 

2 Technical phrase used by Napoleon to denote strength, position and con- 
dition of a Force. 

3 See Sketch of Operations on the Peiwar Mountain. 
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(3) PlO-NIO Hint,. 

2nd Punjab Infiniliy • . Bivouacking without fond, walor, or 

warm dot lung 

(4) Hi'W <! vwai Puatuau. 

29th Pnn|nb Infantry .... In Hnirgeol Field Floapital, Rivou- 

ncking without food, or warm 
clothing. 

(5) Midway betwhen Spin Gawai Kotai, and Z uiaudust Kidla 
Four gun a Royal Hor&o Artillery' 

(Elophnnt Equipment) 

Four guns No. 1 Mountain Battery . 

72nd Higlilundors 1 Bivouaclciug without food, water, 

5th Gurkhas [or warm eloUung. 

23rd Pioneers 

Gth Punjab Infantry (originally belong- 
ing to Cobbo’s Brigade) . 

Observations 

Observation I. The march to Zabardusl Killa wan as ill-advised 
as the turning movement by the Spin Gawai Kotal. It was begun too 
late-— two o’clock in the afternoon, at a season of the year whon the 
sun has set by five ; it followed a track nearly three times as long as 
the line of retreat open to the enemy ; and, with night in prospect, 
it took the main body of the Kuram Field Force farther and farther 
away from the troops on the Peiwar Mountain, and tlio handful of 
men guarding the campatGubazan. General Roberts’s proper course, 
when ho found that “ the Peiwar Kotal was practically inaccessible 
on its northern side,” 1 was to entrench an Infantry regiment and the 
Horse Artillery guns in an impregnable position on the brink of the 
chasm which had checked his advance, and to return to camp by tlio 
track up which McQueen had led the 8th Punjab Infantry, thus 
placing the safety of every portion of his Force on a perfectly secure 
basis, and sparing his own men much unnecessary suffering, 

Obseevation II. The Kuram Campaign was marked throughout 

1 General Roberts’s Despatch of December Gth, 1878. 
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by haste and rashness, and there was no need for the first, a.nd no 
excuse for the second. Tts object was the occupation of the valleys 
of Kuram and Kliosb with a view 1o their incorporation into the 
Indian Empire, not the cuptuie of Kabul ; there was no question, 
thoreforo, of rushing on in order to crows the passes before snow had 
closed them for the winter ; and though General Roberts’s instructions 
directed him to clear the gorge between the Poiwar and the Shutar- 
gardan of tho enemy, tho time and manner of that clearance was loft 
to his discretion. From a political, as well as from a general military 
standpoint, General Roberts’s aim, on discovering that tho Peiwar 
was strongly held by the Afghans, should have been to facilitate the 
advance of the Khyber Force by keeping the largest possible number 
of the Amir’s troops at a distance from Kabul, and neither in his 
Despatch of December the 5th nor yet in liia autobiography, has he shown 
any local military necessity for attacking those troops in an almost 
Impregnable position. 1 On tho contrary, military science demanded 
that General Roberts, bearing in mind the axiom that, a commander 
should always try to fight under circumstances the most favourable 
to his own troops and tho least favourable to those opposed to them/ 
should have manoeuvred to draw down tho Afghans from their fast- 
nesses, as Lord Kitchener drew the Dervishes from their stronghold at 
Omdur man. By such tactics, the chances of success which wero largoly 
against the British and in favour of the Afghans, would have been 
reversed, and tho victory that must have ensued, though a little later 
in time, would have been complete — no body of troops escaping to 
strengthen the Amir’s position elsewhere. 

1 “ I confess to a feeling very nearly akin to despair whon I gazed at the 
apparently impregnable position towering above us, occupied, ns t could discern 
through »ny telescope, by crowds of soldiers and a large number of guns.” 
{Forty-One yearn ifi India, vol. ii. p. 133.) 

3 Napoleon issued tho following order in August, 1809 • — “A battlo should 
never be risked unless the chances are 70 per cent, in favour of success ; in fact, 
a battlo ought always to be the last resource, as, From the nature of things, its 
result is always doubtful." 



CHAPTER XI 


The Reconnaissance of the Shutargardan Pass 

T im PASSAGE Ol? TIIB MAN.TIA LI DISFILE 

The three days which followed on the reunion of the I’ofvvar Expedi- 
tionary Force, were spent in making arrangements for tlio socurity 
and comfort of tho European troops who were to pans the winter on 
that mountain. Throe guns, G.3 ltoyal Artillery, wore got into 
position for tho defence of tho Kotal ; the 8th “King’s,” sot in work 
to lower the cannon abandoned by the Afghans down tho stoop hill- 
side and to collect the enemy’s scattered ammunition ; the Sappers, 
called up from the Kuram Forts to erect lmts for officers and men ; 
the treacherous 29th Punjab Infantry, sent back to Gubazan; whilst 
the other regiments that had borne tho fatigues and anxieties of tho 
1st and 2nd of December, were pormittod to enjoy a woll -earned rest 
in the position near Zabarduat Killa to which they J tad been trans- 
ferred on the morning of the 3rd. In its neighbourhood, luckily for 
them, were discovered sufficient stores of rice and grain loft behind by 
the Amir’s army, to stay the hunger of men and animals, fill, on the 
4tli, Lieutenant Bucldand appeared with a convoy of provisions. 

On the 6th, everything being in train, and his presence no longer 
necessary on the Peiwar Mountain, General Roberta started off to 
complete the first part of his work by reconnoitring the Shutargardan, 
taking with him No. 1 Mountain Battery, a detachment of Hie 12th 
Bengal Cavalry, a wing of the 72nd Highlandors, tho 2nd and 6th 
Punjab Infantry, and the 5th Gurkhas, the whole under 1 lie command 
of Colonel Barry Drew. That day, the Force marched twelve miles, and 


se 
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halted for the night at the village of Alikhel. On the the 7th, Roberts 
with an escort of two hundred and fifty Highlanders and two hundred 
and fifty men of the 6th Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenant- Colonel 
IT. Brownlow, encamped at Roldan three and a half miles west of 
Alikhel. On the 8th, he and his escort pushed on through the Bazar 
Daraldit 1 2 * * * defile to Jaji Tanna, whore Ghilzai territory begins ; whilst 
two mountain guns and the 2nd and 6th Punjab Infantry, Colonol 
Tyndall commanding, moved up to Roldan to bo at hand to cover 
the General’s retreat should the Shutavgardan prove to bo strongly 
occupied by the enemy. On the 9th, leaving its camp standing, the 
reconnoitring party crossed tlio Surliai Kotal and descended to the 
plateau on its further side, Here, R oberts halted his escort whilst he 
himself, accompanied by a few officers and some Ghilzais, ascended 
to the summit of tho Shutargardan Pass, from whence the fertile 
valleys of the Logar and Kabul rivers could cloarly be discerned, though 
enshrouding mist hid tho Amir’s capital from view. An abandoned 
battery of mountain-guns was observed at no great disbance~a tempt- 
ing prize — but, for lack of moans of transport, it had to bo left where 
it lay, the Afghans subsequently recovering and removing it. 9 

The features of each day’s march had been tho same — a boulder- 
strewn pathway, running, for tho most part, up tho bed of a frozen 
stream at the bottom of a deep ravine, above whose precipitous banka, 
steep hill-sides, dark with deodar and pine, sloped boldly upward, 
hut emerging, here and there, on to open spaces where a village or two 
and patches of cultivated ground might be seen, and whence the eye 
could roam over an endless maze of mountains. Day by day, too, 
the cold had deepened, bitterest at dawn when icy winds swept down 

1 “Hazar Darakht or tho Thousand- Tree De61e, so named from a forest of 
pines and yew-tress nea)' its eontre.” (Bellow.) 

2 According to tho Times Correspondent (Boo. &, 1878), the gunshad already 

been carried away, and tho six gun-carriages and four Umbers wore discovered 

“ thrown down a stoop ravine and irredeemably amushed.” 

St 
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Clie narrow gorges ; 1 and everywhere the inhabitants, though anxious 
to conciliate the invaders whom they had so recently hel ped to oppose, 
had had nothing but their services as carriers to offer ; for the country, 
which yielded them a bare subsistence, could furnish neither food 
nor forage to the strangers who had so unexpectedly intruded on its 
remote solitudes. 

Having convinced himself that thoro wore no Afghan troops remain- 
ing on the eastern side of the Shulargardan, General Roberts returned 
on the 10th of December, to Alikliel, to arrange for the withd rawal of the 
troops to lower ground before the advent of snow should render the 
mountain-roads impassable. Judging, however, that it was important 
to exercise some supervision during the winter over the region lying 
between the two Kofcals, lie invested Captain It. IT. F. Ronniok, an 
officer of much resolution and well versed in the language and habits 
of the frontier tribes, with political powers, soleotod a house domi- 
nating the village as his residence, and ordered up a company of the 
29th Punjab Infantry for liis protection. 2 

On the lltli, the 2nd and 5th Punjab Infantry, and the four guns 
Royal Horse Artillery, started for the Kuram Valloy vid the Poiwar 
Kotal, and, next morning, tho Highlanders, Gurkhas, l’ionoovs and 
the Mountain Battery, with a long transport train consisting of 
baggage, ordnance stores and a commissariat column, :i marched for 

1 “ Letter-writing was a difficulty, as tlio ink frozo in the buttles, and washing 
was out of the question, as sponges and water were alike blocks of ieo.” (“Old 
Memories,” by Sir Hugh Gough; Fall Mall Mayazine, Juno 1 808, p. 200.) 

“ The sun was completely hidden by the hills on each side, and thoro was a 
cutting wind sweeping down tho gorges. 1 thought, I should novel feel warm 
again.” (Ibid. p. 202.) 

2 “ A small body of troops would havo been useless unless Captain Rennie k 
had been able to keep his position by force of ohornctor instead of force of 
arms, and that ho was able to do this, is, in itself, Sufficient praise.” (Major 
Colquhoun.) 

3 “ Tho baggage of four regiments, even on the reduced scale, made a tolerably 
ong column, and the Commissariat oamels added somewhat to the longth to ho 

protected.” ( With the Kuram Field Force, by Major Colquhoun, p. 130.) 
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the same goal by the more southerly path that traverses the difficult 
tangle of hills lying between the Peiwar Mountain and the K.nr;vm 
River. This path first followed the Harriab to its confluence with 
the Kuram River, and then, after crossing and recrossing the latter 
stream, turned sharply away to the left, and ascended a narrow, 
thickly wooded glen till it came out into an upland valley on the 
further side of which stood the village of Sappari, against whose 
people — Mangals by race — General Roberts had been warned by the 
headmen of a hamlet previously passed through. 1 As, however, day 
was declining when Sappari came in sight, he thought it bettor to 
spend the night on open ground than to tempt, in the dark, the perils 
of the terrible Manjiar defile, which ho know to lie two and a half miles 
ahead ; and accordingly, though he sent on the Pioneers to secure 
tlio summit of the Sappari Pass overlooking the defile, he encamped 
the remainder of the tioopa in the vicinity of the village, whose inhabi- 
tants showed much alacrity in bringing in supplies, and seemed alto- 
gether friendly and harmless. At 1 a.m., howovor, orders were 
suddenly issued to strike tents and load up the camels which were 
at once sent forward in charge of the Transport Officer, Captain P. T. 
Goad, in advance of the main column, which marched an hour later. 

No doubt Roberts’s idea in making this suddon move, was to frus- 
trate any treacherous plans which the villagers might have laid, by 
getting through the defile hours bofore they expected him to enter 
it, and had the road and the hour lent themselves to a rapid marah, 
he would probably have succeeded in outwitting them ; unfortunately, 
tho night was dark, and the path steep, rugged and fearfully slippery, 

1 “ When I arrived at tho village of Karnana, about throe miles from Ali 
Khel, the headmen came to pay their respectB, and informed me that it was 
probable the force would be annoyed by tho men of the Mangel tribe when 
passing through the defile which lay between Sappari and tllo next halting-place, 
Keraiah, on the Kuram River, Although I was anxious not to como to blows 
with the Mangals, yet it was now too late to turn back.” (Despatch, of General 
Roberts, dated 18th December, 1878.) 
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haring been converted into a succession of ice-slidos by the recent 
overflowing of a mountain stream . 1 On these tho laden camels 
slipped and fell, and soon tho track was strewn with frightened animals 
struggling vainly in tho darkness to regain their footing. Forcing 
their way, as best they could, through this helpless inass, ftoberts 
and his troops left the miserable beasts and their miserable drivers 
behind, and, toiling up the pass, joined the Pioneers on its summit. 
The morning light showed many small groups of herdsmen scattered 
among tho rocks, but their peaceful demoanor 2 apparently laid 
the General's suspicions to rest , 3 for leaving the Gurkhas as an escort 
for tho camels when they should come up, and giving the mules in 
charge of a wing of the Pioneers, ho started off with tho remainder 
of the troops and tho Artillery , 4 and descending (ho broken, rooky 
staircase which constitutes tho rovorse side of tho Sappari Pass, 
threaded his way through the Manjiar Dolilo, and came safely down 
to Keraiah on the Kuram Pivor, where ho encamped. 

Matters went less smoothly with tho Transport Train and its 


1 Roberts attributes this unexpected dilhcnlty “ to tho mauliiun Units of 
our false irionds in tho village (Sappari), wbo diroetod oil to tho precipitous 
path we had to ascend a stream of water which soon turned into a shoot of ion,” 
(Forty -One Years in India, vol. ii. ; p. 153.) 

2 “ It was believed that those fow men wore shepherds herding their (looks, 
and so no further notice was taken of thorn or their movements.” ( With the 
Kuram Field Force, by Major Colquhoun, p. 140.) 

“ In fact, so peaceful did it all soom that Rrabaxon and 1, preferring walking 
to riding on a cold morning, entered occasionally into conversation with some 
ol the groups, though, our knowledge of thoir lingo being limited, wo did not 
gain much information.” (“ Old Memories,” by Sir Hugh Gough ; Tho Pall Mall 
Magazine , Juno 1898, p, 203.) 

8 Roberts himself mentions that they had cut rhnvn two camp- followers who 
had lingered behind, but lie probably learnt this fact later in the day. 

4 “ The troops, with the exception of tho 5th Gurkhas, were allowed to push 
ahead of the baggage, and to make their way to camp, which was pitched at a 
place called TCoroiah.” ( With the Kuram Field Force, by Major Colquhoun, 
pp. 140, 141.) 
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guard. 11 The ruined staircase, with its missing steps,” 1 which had 
no terrors for active men and sure-footed mules, was a fearful trial 
to the camels. Slowly, painfully, with many halts and mishaps, they 
stumbled down it, and, as the last weary beast disappeared into the 
shadow of the defile, the peaceful herdsmen who for hours had sat 
quietly watching their movoments, sprang to their feet, the hidden 
weapons flashed out, and a sudden rush was made to seize the stores 
that had so long tempted their cupidity ; at the same time, from 
every projecting crag commanding the road — deep-sunken between 
towering rock-walls, and so narrow that the camek had to squeeze 
their way along — bullets flew down into the gorge; for there wore 
no flankers, no pickets holding tire heights above the defile to make 
such vantage-points untenable by the foe. 8 Captain Goad did his 
utmost to keep order among the animals, and the Gurkhas, distributed 
in strong parties along the column, protected its rear and warded off 
flank attacks from the side ravines which, running far hack into the hills, 
gavo the Mangals access to the defile at many points. Fighting and 
running, now turning to fire a volley, now charging back with the 
bayonet, leading with their own hands the oamels whose drivers 
had deserted — for five long miles, the gallant regiment covered the 
Transport Train’s advance. Captain C, F. Powell, commanding the 
rear-guard, was twice hit, and both he and Captain Goad, who was 
shot through both legs, and only saved from faffing into the enemy’s 
hands by the courage and devotion of Sergeant William Greer 3 and 
three men of the 72nd Highlanders in charge of the regimental bag- 
gage — subsequently succumbed to their wounds. At last, the rooky 

1 See Forty-One Years in India , vol. ii. p. 162. 

3 “ The Commissioner, Colonel Waterfield, who had gone on with the artvnnco 
guard, had assured the General that, no resistance was likely, hence there was 
some relaxation of tho extra precautions taken in clearing the defile, nor wore 
the heights crowned as had been first intended by the General.” (Soe Times 
Correspondent’s letter, dated January 5, 1870.) 

3 A Commission in the army was subsequently conferred upon this gallant 
non-commisaioned officer. 
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walls receded, the pathway widened out, and ,the harassed column 
issued from the defile in which, in addition to the“two British officers 
mortally wounded, it had lost three Gurkhas and two camp-followers, 
killed, and eleven Gurkhas wounded, but, to its honour bo it spoken, 
not a singlo baggage-animal. 1 * 

That it should have escaped from such a trap at so small a cost 
WtifS due primarily, of course, to the courage and coolness of the troops, 
but also, in part, to the superiority of their weapons, a and, in part, 
to the difficulty experienced by the Mangals in firing from tiro top of 
lofty perpendicular rocks into the narrow cutting below; luckily, 
they did not resort to the hillman’s usual habit of hurling down 
stones, which would have done far more damage than their bullets. 

News that fighting was going on in the defile, reached Roberts 
early in the afternoon, and ho at once sent back two hundred High- 
landers and two hundred Pioneers ; but the column had extricated 
itself from its difficulties before this relief-party came on the scone. 3 
Tribesmen were still, indeed, following it at a respectful distance, 
who disappeared at sight of reinforcements, bub attacks on the bag- 
gage-train had ceased as soon as the gorge had been loft behind. 

On the 14tli, the General and his stall rode on twenty-one miles 

1 In liia despatch of tho 18th Doeembor, Roberts showed his sense of obliga- 
tion to the 5th Gurkhas for saving him from the discredit of losing a large part of 
his baggage, by warmly praising the gallantry of tho whole rogiinout, and by 
naming, individually, every officer who had been present with it at the Manjiar 
Defile, viz. : Major A. Fitzhugh, Captain T. Cook, Captain 0. T>\ Powell, Lieu- 

tenant A. R. Martin, Lieutenant C. C. St. E. Lucas, and flurgoon-Mujor G. 
Farrell. 

3 “ To the fact that tlio Mangals are but scantily furnished with fire-arms 
must be attributed the smallness of our loss.” (The Times Correspondent, 
January 10, 1,879.) 

3 ‘ 1 We passed, on, and had barely reaaliod camp whon tlie alarm was raised 
that the Mangals had attacked the baggago and rear-guard, consisting of tho 
5th, Gurkhas. I-Ioavy firing was hoard, and reinforcements wore at once sent 
back. As soon, as they appeared insight tho Mangals retired. (“Old Memories,” 
by Sir Hugh Gaugh; The Pall Mall Magazine, June 1808, p. 208.) 
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to the Kurain Forts, following a track on tlie left bank of the river, 
which proved to be impracticable for wheeled carriage. The troops 
.remained for a day or two longer at Kerariah whilst Captain R. G . 
Kennedy reconnoitred the adjacent country with a view to discovering 
whether it would be possible to punish the Mangala for their treacherous 
conduct ; 1 but as soon as it had been ascertained that the offenders 
possessed no property to confiscate and no villages to destroy, except 
one in an inaccessible nook of the Laggi Glen, all thoughts of retribution 
were abandoned, and the little force rejoined its Commander; the 
whole result of the difficult ancl dangerous march thus brought to a 
conclusion, being the certainty attained to that there was no alternative 
road to thn Shufcargardan, and that, in the event of an advance on 
Kabul, both troops and convoys must keep to the Peiwar routed 

1 it was said dial the Mangals were assisted by the Jajis and Chakmanis and 
some of the Amir's soldiers who had remained in hiding near tlie Peiwar. As 
regards tlio presence of regular troops on this occasion, the only ovidence 
consists in the fact that an Enfield rifle was picked up, and a few men partially 
dressed in uniform were .seen. 

2 Much dissatisfaction was rife in camp owing to tlie way in which the whole 
affair had been mismanaged. Writing on December 19th, the Special Correspon- 
dent of the Standard says : — “ I heard such questions as these asked over and 
over again — ' Why did we recklessly expose our small force in an unknown 
country, the inhabitants of which might Liave massacred nearly every soul ‘t 
Why, if it was considered necessary, for deep political reasons, that wo should 
brave tlie Mongol in his den, were inquirios not mado about the character of 
the road, so that it might have been Been whether it would not be desirable to 
send the convoy round, easily and safely, by AlikhBl and the Peiwar ? And 
why, above all things, were proper precautions not taken to have the convoy 
protected the whole way through the doflle, instead of leaving it solely to the 
care of a roar-guard, in a declared hostile country ? ’ It is the absence Of any 
satisfactory answer to questions like these, that makes attached Mends use 
such violent language as ‘ down-right murder,’ when talking of the death of 
those unfortunate oflicors wlxo wore killed by the Mangals.” 

“ Although men were seen pei’chod on the crags, beetling over the river 
below, in a position described by an eye-witness os the 1 nastiest one many of us 
had ever seen,’ no steps were taken by the General to cover the retreat of tlio rear- 
guard, because ho had been assured that resistance was unlikely. There was, 
in fact, a relaxation of the usual precautions adopted in hill warfare ; the heights 
covering tlio pass wero not even crowned . . . This affair Calls for searching 
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On his return to Kuram, General Roberts convened two Courts; — 
the one, a Court o£ Inquiry to investigate an unpleasant incident 
which had occurred in liis absence, the stealing of all the Government’s 
bank-notes from the field treasury chest, whilst in the charge 
of a guard furnished by lire 29th. Punjab Infantry ; the other, a 
Court-Martial for the trial of a Native officer and twenty men of the 
same regiment for the crime of treachery committed on the night- 
march to the Spin GawaiKotal, and at the subsequent storming of the 
Afghan position. The Court of Inquiry reported that the notes had 
been kept in an ordinary mulc-truuk instead of in a proper treasure- 
chest, but came to no conclusion as to how and by whom they had 
been abstracted ; subsequently, however, they were traced to the 
Native non-commissioned officer in command of tlm guard. Homo, 
if not all, of tiro men composing which must have boon privy to the 
theft. The Court-Martial found "all the accused, guilty, and the 
severity of the sentences it passed on tho offenders, marked its sense 
of tho extreme gravity of their crime. Sepoy Hazrat Shall, tho man 
who had fired the first of the two shots which so nearly betrayed 
the approach of a British force to the garrison of the Spin Gawai Kotal, 
was condemned to death, and Kazan Shah— the officer who hud failed 
at the time to point out the offender, and had continued to screen him 
till he became aware that a wounded sepoy had given evidence by 
which he himself was inculpated — to seven years’ transportation. 
The remaining nineteen men were sentenced to punishments varying 
from one year’s imprisonment to fourteen years’ transportation. 
Sepoy Mira Baz, who had, fired the second shot, pleaded that he had 
done so without criminal intent in tho surprise caused by liearitig a 
rifle go off close to his ear, and as he had shown conspicuous bravery 

investigation. Tho commonest rules of hill warfare wore nogleeted. An un- 
known dofilo, with a hostile population, was traversed as if an ordinary route 
march were being executed . . . Hurrying on with tho main body, ho ( Roberts) had 
actually reached the camp, sight miles from the defile, whon his roar-guard 
was heavily attacked.” (The Times Correspondent, January 8, 1878.) 
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in the fighting of the 28th November, ho escaped with tho compara- 
tively slight penalty of two years’ imprisonment with hal'd labour. 
The sentences were confirmed by General Roberts, who declared 
that the Court-Martial would have been justified in condemning 
every one of the prisoners to death, and Hazrat Shah was hanged 
in the presenco of all the troops who could be brought together to 
witness his execution. 

Affairs had now assumed such an aspect in the Kuratn as appeared 
to Roberts to justify him in carrying out that portion of liis instruc- 
tions which related to the occupation of the adjacent IChoat Valley; 
but, before entering on a second campaign, lie desired to mark, in an 
official manner, the successful conclusion of the first. ’He, accord- 
ingly, called together the chief men of the tribes whose lands he had 
traversed or had overrun, and announced to them the definite and 
unalterable substitution of British for Afghan rule in the whole 
country lying between Thai and the Shutargardan, and tho deter- 
mination of the Indian Government to permit no further meddling, 
on the part of the Amir of Kabul, with the Independent Tribes bor- 
dering on the annexed territory. To allay any alarm that these 
declarations might arouse in the minds of his hearers, he enumerated 
the blessings that they would enjoy under a British administration, 
and assured them that their religion would never be interfered with, 
that their prejudices would be respected, and that they would be 
allowed as much liberty as was compatible with good order. For 
evildoers, he had words of warning : headmen were reminded of 
the punishments that had been inflicted on two villages which, trust- 
ing to the remoteness of their situation, had dared to connive, tho 
one, at the cutting of the telegraph line, the other, at an attach upon 
a cavalry post ; priests were told that the undertaking not to interfere 
with tho religion of the people contained no promise to tolerate 
attempts on the part of their religious instructors “ to preach polities 
and oppose the ruling power.” “ Government,” so General Roberts 
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went on to declare, “ must prevent tlie ignorant from being misled,” 
and, in proof of its power to do so, he cited tlio case of a Mul la 1 who 
was in confinement to lcccp him from doing harm, and of another, 
“notorious as an ill-wisher of tho British Government,” who, having 
failed to pay his respects when called upon to do so, and having left 
his home, “ had had his house burned as a warning to others.” 
“ Mullas,” he added in conclusion, “ who are dissatisfied with British 
rule, should leave the country.” 2 

With the distribution of presents which followed this address, the 
gathering came to an end; and the political annexation of the Kurarn 
was thenceforward an accomplished fact,. 

Observations 

Observation I. That General Roberts should have wished to 
examine the Sap pari Pass with a view to ascertaining if it could 
serve as an alternative route to Kabul, was natural and right; but to 
encumber the exploring column with a largo commissariat convoy, 
especially as the transport animals consisted of camels, was most 
unwise and played into the enomy’s hands. As tho expedition was 
only to last a few days, the regimental transport should have been 
out down to a minimum, and the surplus baggage, together with the 
convoy, should have been sent round by the Peiwar route. 

Observation II, The'oceupation of the Sappari Pass by the Pion- 
eers on the afternoon of the 12th‘of Docember, was a serious error. To 
break up a small force in a country known to be ill-disposed was, in 
itself, a dangerous thing to do, bat to break it up at night and under 
local conditions that rendered it equally impossible for tho main 
body to hasten forward to the relief of the advanced guard, or for 
the advanced guard to hurry back to the assistance of the main body, 
was to run a great risk for no useful end ; and tho measure deserves 
condemnation on the further ground of having exposed the troops to 
intense cold without shelter of any kind. 

1 Mulla, Priest. 2 Afghanistan, No. 4 of 1870, 
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The despatch of the baggage in advance of the troops, on the morn- 
ing of the 13th, -was a no less faulty disposition. Had the Mangals 
showed as much enterprise when the convoy was struggling up the 
slippery ascent to the top of the pass, as they displayed later in the 
day, they would undoubtedly have stampeded a number of camels 
and secured a considerable amount of loot. 

To abstain from crowning the heights was a yet more serious 
mistake ; and to march away with the main body, leaving the 
transport train and the rear-guard without support, showed either 
an ignorant contempt for the warlike aptitudes of the tribesmen, or 
an equally ignorant trustfulness in their goodwill. The loss of life 
on this occasion, was entirely due to the omission of military precau- 
tions which arc always imperative when troops are acting in a hostile, 
or semi-hostile, country. Colqulioun excuses this neglect on the 
ground that it would have been difficult to crown the heights on each 
side, as these, in their turn, were commanded by successive ridges 
or spurs, running parallel to the ravine, on all of Avhicli it would have 
been necessary to place troops ; but such is almost always the case 
in mountain warfare, and however difficult the duty of securing the 
flanks of a force may be, it must be done before troops, especially if 
encumbered with a convoy, should be permitted to enter any narrow 
defile. 

To tho non-performance of this duty was due the destruction of 
the Italian army by the Abyssinians a few years ago, and the fatal 
consequences of its neglect were shown, on a smaller scale, during 
General Sale’s retreat to Jellalabad, in October 1841. That officer 
did, indeed, picket the heights overlooking the defile between Jagda- 
lak and the river Surkhab; but, that done, he and his main body 
marched on, leaving the posts and rear-guard to withstand the 
whole force of the enemy, now concentrated at the exit of the pass. 
The pickets, finding themselves unsupported, soon fell back on the 
rear-guard, which, seized with panic, rushed blindly forward, while 
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the Ghilzais fired into tlie fugitives from above, and pressed thorn 
in rear. “During this scone of terror all who fell wounded were 
abandoned, the enemy, as they eatno up, falling upon thorn in heaps 
like hounds on a fox.” L In the Manjiar Dclilo it may have been im- 
possible, owing to lateral ravines, to move flanking jiartios along the 
cliffs overlooking it ; hut there was no reason why pickets, protected 
by sangars, should not have been established on those cliffs at con- 
venient points, such pickets eventually falling back on tho rear- 
guard ; and tho main body should have hold the lower end of tho 
pass until the baggage and rear-guard were clear of t ho hills . 3 

1 The Career oj Major Biaad/oOt, C.B., by hi i 'ion, Major YV. Hrondfout, 
R.13 ,p. 30 That tho disaster wns nut gi-nnt.ru- was largely duo to tho courage 
and skill of that ojlioor, who was afloi-wm-ds tho moving spiiit in tho defence 
of Jellalabad. — H. B. IT. 

2 Lord, Roberts, in Forty-One 1'earti in India, vol. ii. p. 103, limn doucribos 
tho passage of tho Manjiar Dolilo : — “It was important to hooui-o tho oxit from 
this gorge without dolay, and for this purpose I pushed cm four companies of 
the 23rd Pioneers, and, in support, when tho ravino bogan to widon out a littlo, 
I hurried on the Iliglilandora and the Mountain Battery, leaving tlio Gurkhas 
to protect tho bftggago and bring up tho roar. YVo only got possOHsion of tho 
exit just in time. Tlio Pioneers, by occupying commanding positions on either 
side of tho opening, effectually checkmated sovoral largo bodies of ariuod men 
who wore nirproaching from different diroutions, and whose lenders now declared 
they had only come to help us ! Later on, we discovered still more formidable 
gatherings, which, doubtless, would all havo combinod to attack us lmd they 
been able to catch us in tho ravine.” But General Roberts, in his dospatcl! of tlio 
18th December, 1878,saysuot a word about adzing tho oxitoE tho dofdo, and omits 
all refereneo to tho Pionoers and Highlanders in connexion with tho action ; 
while the evidence of the witnossos prosonl eslablishos, boyond all dispute, tho 
fact that he and tho main body marched straight awu.y to tho now encamping 
ground, leaving tho rear-guard unsupported, and that it was not until tho 
middle of the afternoon, when nows roaeliod the camp of tlio perilous position 
of tho Gurkhas, that re-inf orcements of Highlandors rind Pionoors wore hastily 
prepared and sent to the rescue of that gallant rogirnent, which meanwhile 
had succeeded in extrioating itself from its difficulties. 

To re-write despatches, after a lapse of nearly twenty years, is a dangerous 
thing. Memory iB not always trustworthy ; and tnovod by the dosiro to moot or 
to forestall criticism, a man is apt to write not what he did, but what ho now 
sees he ought to have done, — H. B. K, 



CHAPTER XII 


Occupation of the Khojak Pass 

At dawn on the 21st X ovomber, just when Sir S. Browno’ s IMvision 
was starting from Jammd, and Roberts’s troops were crossing the 
Kuram River, a portion of the Force which Major-General Biddulph had 
succeeded in echolonning along tlio Quetta-Pishin road, issued from 
Kuchlak under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel H. Followes, passed 
the Anglo-Afghan frontier into the wilderness of sandhills lying on 
its further side, and, after an unopposed but heavy march of eight 
miles, pitched its camp near the village of Haramzai on the 'Kakar 
River whore, on the morrow, it was joined by tlio General with the 
remainder of the Infantry. The advance, however, was merely a 
nominal ono, intended to satisfy Lord Lytton’s dramatic instinct, 
by carrying out, to the letter, his programme of a threefold invasion 
of Afghanistan, on one and the same day ; for the Cavalry which had 
been sent back to Mustang in search of grass had to rejoin, and supplies 
of food, forage and fuel to be procured before any serious forward 
movement could be begun. The small reserve of those necessaries 
of existence with which Biddulph had entered Quetta had soon run 
out — all the sooner, because, in the first instance, he had with him 
not a single Commissariat Officer to check waste by organizing a 
proper system of distribution; and when the Principal Commissariat 
0 Ulcer did appear on the scene, being without assistants, subordinates 
and clerical staff, ho could do but little to mend matters. For- 
tunately, the Governor-General's Agent in Beluohistan — Major R, 
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Sutideman — whoso activity in collecting supplies has already been 
mentioned* — was able to furnish tho reinforcements with seven 
days’ rations and two days’ fuel ; and the foraging parties that scoured 
tho country in all directions, accompanied by officers acquainted 
with the language of the inhabitants, succeeded in purchasing, at 
exorbitant rates, sufficient grain and bousa (chopped straw) to suvo 
the Cavalry and Artillery horses from actual starvation. 1 2 But as 
no price, however high, could induce the people to part with tlioir own 
winter-stores, and as General Biddulpli was too wise and too humane 
a man to sanction tlieir being deprived of them by force, the troops 
that were hurried forward info Afghanistan, would have been in evil 
caso if Sandeman had not again come to their assistance by slacking 
at Kuchtak, out of lus Quetta magazine, just sufficient supplies to 
moot tlioir more pressing needs till tho provision convoys from India 
should begin to arrive — a very considerable interval, as tho first of 
those convoys came up tlio Bolan in the wake of Stewart’s Division. 

On the 25th November, the British oamp was shifted to tho further 
side of theKakar River, and, on tho 27th, the whole force crossed tho 
Anjeran range of hills into Pisliin. A moro desolato spot for a winter 
sojourn can scarcely be conceived than this upland valloy. Of con- 
siderable extent — thirty miles broad by sixty long — its treeless sur- 
face is intersected in all directions by formidable gullies. Down 
these, when the snows melt in the encircling hills, raging torrents 
rush along to swoll the Kakar Lora River, chafing against its high 
restraining banks ; but, at all other seasons of tho year, main streams 
and tributaries are alike empty of water, save for a few standing pools 
all more or less impregnated with medicinal salts. Irrigation being 

1 Vol. i. P . 316. 

2 “ In 1839 tho Cavalry and Artillery horses belonging to Konno’n Army 
had no grain for twenty-seven days, and were in such a stato of weakness 
on arriving at Kandahar that not a single troop was fit for dotaolied duty.” 
(2 'ho March of the Indus Army, by Major Hough.) 
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thus nearly everywhere impracticable, and tho rainfall light, but 
few of the inhabitants are cultivators of the soil, and tlxo traders 
and shepherds who resort thither in the summer-time disappear 
before the icy winds which blast all vegetation and make life almost 
impossible for man, and quite impossible for his herds and flocks. 
How deadly their breath, the British invaders learnt to know, when, 
day after day, scores of famished camels were found of a morning 
dead, frozen fast to the ground on which they had sunk down tlxo 
previous evening. 

The site of the new camp was close to the village of Haikalzai, 
a spot of much historic interest, since on the hills overlooking it could 
bo discerned the sangara, still in a fair state of preservation, which, 
in the year 1840, the Afghans dofended so stubbornly against General 
England that that Commander foil back upon Quetta, and refused 
to renew the attack, though well aware that the ammunition and 
treasure lie was escorting, were urgently noeded by General Nott at 
Kandahar. 1 Here, on the 28th of November, Biddulpli made over the 
command of the Division to Colonel H. de R. Pigott, the senior officer 
present at tho time, and joined Clay’s column which, so far, had 
been covering tho right flank of the main body. With this he pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre towards the territory of the Kafears, lying 
some thirty miles to the east of Haikalzai, with the object, as he has 
himself stated, of “ making our presence felt on the Kakar border, 
of examining the passes leading towards Sibi and to the historic 
Thal-Chotiali route, and at the samo time of defining the limits of 
tho plains of the province along the east and north-east.” 

Tho movements of the column were kept within the limits of the 
Afghan province of Pisliin, whose inhabitants, even in the more remote 

1 During the halt of Biddulpli’s Division at Haikalzai, the scene of this 
action was a favourite resort of officers and men. ft was easy to trace the 
broken track by which the gallant Apthorpe advanced to the attack, in which 
ho fell, and a hundred of his men were killed or wounded. — H- B. H, 
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districts, gave Lho troops a more friendly welcomo tliari had been 
anticipated. Nowhere was their march impeded, and tlio only baggage 
plundered had boon left all night unguarded among the hills, and 
may well have appeared to the inhabitants legitimate treasure-trove. 
Its owners, however, took a different view of its character, and as 
the two villages implicated in the theft failed, after notice given, to 
restore the stolon property, their cattle wore driven in and sold to 
adjust the loss. The fort of Khushdil Khan-Ka-Killa, 40 milos north 
of Quetta, which appeared to General Biddulph a point of sufficient 
strategic importance to warrant its being put in repair, and gar- 
risoned by a company of native troops, was, a few months later, 
io bo the point of assembly for his Division on its return march 
to India. 

► Whilst this expedition which occupied a week, was in progress, 
Major II. B. Hanna and Captain C. A. do N. Lucas, with fifty sabres 
3rd Sind Horse, reconnoitred the Khojak Bass, and Colonel T. G. 
Kennedy, with lho 2nd Punjab Cavalry, tho Ilogani and Gwaja 
Passes, with a view to determining the best route, or routes, for 
the impending advance on Kandahar. Tho first of these recon- 
noitring parties rodo ono afternoon across tho valley to Arambi- 
Karez, fifteen miles north-west of Haikalzai, where tho Political 
Agent had pitched Iris tents; and the following morning, accom- 
panied by Sandoman and some of his Baluchi chiefs, it onlored 
the long defile at the lower end of the Khojak Pass, exchanging, 
in a moment, warmth and sunshine for darkness and cold. Not a 
ray of light foil across the path, which lay in tho bed of a rapid 
brook, shut in by towering cliffs devoid of all vegetation, save where 
a weather-beaten olive, with spectral foliage and gnarled and twisted 
trunk, grew out of some narrow cleft. Now and again, a pair of 
magpies flow from among the rocks, and alighted on a boulder a few 
hundred feet ahead of the column, but no other living creature was 
to be seen, and the rush, of the water and the crunching of tho shi ngl e 
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under the horses’ hoofs were the only sounds. As, however, any 
number of Afghans might be lurking near, the advance was made 
with great caution, and, at every mile or so, on some projecting orag, 
a couple of videttes took up a position whence to watch tho defile 
and give notico to tho roconnoitrois of tho approach of an onoiny 
from the roar, or down somo side ravine. 

After a live or six miles’ ride, tho party, now considerably reduced 
in numbers, emerged from the defile, and saw before them the rugged 
hillside up which the track rose steeply to the summit of tho Khoja, k 
Pass, seven thousand three hundred and eighty feet abovo sea-level. 
Dismounting and leaving their escort and horses in the bed of tho 
stream which here widens out sufficiently to form a good camping- 
ground, the three officers and their native companions climbed to 
the kotal and looked down over the vast, treeless waste broken, here 
and there, by fantastic-shaped hills of marvellous hues, their jagged 
outlines standing out sharply against the cloudless sky, which con- 
stitutes the major portion of the Province of Kandahar. Looked 
at from above, that wide plain seemed to the beholders as lifeless 
as the mountains among which they stood, for the few hamlets scat- 
tered over its surface, were too small to be distinguishable, and one 
of those weird ranges hid the embattled walls of the city of Ka ndahar 
from view. 

Turning from the contemplation of this strangely varied and 
beautiful desert — for desert it may be termed, since its intermittent 
rivers and scanty rainfall can endow it with but brief and fitful life — 
the English officers carefully examined the reverse side of the pass, 
and convinced themselves that, with time and labour, the long aban- 
doned track could be fitted for the use of the troops, baggage and 
guns, but not for that of a siege-train. Luckily, however', Colonel 
Kennedy’s reconnaissances showed that, although the Rogaui Pass 
could only be irsed by Infantry and dismounted Cavalry, the Gwaja 
Pass, owing to its easier gradients, would admit of the passage of 
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the heavy cannon which were coming up with General Stewart, and 
in expectation of which Biddulph’s men had boon busily at work 
improving the road from Quetta into tho Pisliin Valley, via the Ghaza- 
band Pass. 

When the reports of the three reconnaissances wore laid before 
General Biddulph on his return to camp, he had no hesitation in 
deciding that the advance of his Division should bo made by the 
Khojak, as the most direct and best watered road to Kandahar, and 
he at oneo hurried forward a strong detachment to occupy tlm pass. 
On the resumption of the advance, on the 1 2th of December, the Force was 
somewhat better off in the matter of superior officers than had hitherto 
been tlie case, for Brigadier-General C. H. Pallisor, O.B., command- 
ing the Cavalry, and the two Infantry Brigade Commanders, R. 
Lacy and T. Nut tall, had arrived in camp during Biddulph’s absence, 
and, though each was without his proper Staff, they had been able 
to do something towards putting the organization of their respective 
Brigades on a proper footing. 

On the 12th of December, Biddulph took up a now position at, Abdulla 
Khan-ka-Killa, a well watered spot about three miles from tho mouth 
of the Khojak Dofde; Clay’s column, which ho had left at Khuslidil 
K.han-Ka-Killa, 1 covering his right flank, whilst at Gulistan "Karen, 
on his left, General Palliser watched the outlets of the Gwaja and 
Rogani Passes. Thus protected, the 5th and 9th Companies of Bongal 
Sappers and Miners, the 32nd Pioneers, the 26th Punjab Infantry 
and a gang of Gliilzai labourers, set to work to restore tho nearly 
obliterated path on both sides of the pass, and, notwithstanding a 
heavy fall of snow and the extensive blasting operations rendered 
necessary by the hardness of the rook, on the 14tli, the Engineers 
were able to report that, though impracticable for the Field Battery, 
the road could safely be usod for the passage of the Mountain Guns, 

i At this place Colonel Clay discovered and seized a largo quantity 
o£ barley and com belonging to the Amir— a great windfall for thu troops, 
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Cavalry and loaded transport. The following day, Colonel Kennedy, 
with two Mountain Guns, the 2nd Punjab Cavalry and the 26th Pun- 
jab Infantry, crossod the Pass, and occupied Chaman on the western 
side of the Kliwaja Amran Mountains, pushing out examining parties 
well to his front and flanks. 

General Biddulpli, in consultation with his principal Engineer 
and Artillery Officers, Colonels W. Hichens and (I J3. Le Messurier, 
now decided to form a ramp, or slide, on the further side of the pass, 
and down this, on the 18th Deoombor, the guns were successfully low- 
ered by the ropes which Captain W. G. Nicholson ’ b foresight had 
provided; 1 but as the slide was, at best, but a temporary expedient, and 
provision would ultimately ha ve to be made for the passage of wheeled 
carriage, the Commanding Engineer was directed to select a good 
alignment for a now road ; and when a thirleen-foot track, with a 
maximum gradient of 1' in 10', had been properly traced, Lieuten- 
ant H. L. Wells, R.E., came up from Quetta with a gang of Ghilzai 
labourers, to oomplete the work. 2 

The lowering of the guns down the ramp, and the initiation 
of the permanent roadway which was to supersede it, were the last 
acts of General Biddulph’s independent command, for General Stewart 
had now arrived at Quetta, and assumed supreme control of all the 
British Eorces in Southern Afghanistan, 

Observation 

Though the reconnaissance of the Kakar country doubtless added 
to our geographical knowledge of Afghanistan, it was not demanded 
by the circumstances of the moment, and it had the worst possible 
effect on the neighbouring tribes, rousing in their minds well, founded 

1 Vol. i. p. 302. 

* General Biddulpli had the satisfaction of inspecting this road on hie return 
to India, in March 1879, and of seeing the first wheeled carriages' — a train of 
carts laden with telegraph material — safely cross the pass, — H. B. H. 
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auspicious of ulterior objects inimical to tlioiv independence ; and 
if it had been an absolutely necessary operation, it was not one which 
the General should have undertaken in person. Tho proper place 
of a Commander moving in an onomy’s country, especially if ignorant 
of that enemy’s whereabouts and intentions, is with his main body. 
Not or dy was Biddulph rpiito in the dark as to whether the moun- 
tains in his front were held by tho enemy and as to hostile gatherings 
beyond them, but his communications with Quetta were none of 
tho surest, and an enterprising foe might have cut thorn at any moment 
by occupying tho Gazaband Pass. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Concentration of the Kandahar Field Force in 

Pishin 

The truth that the real difficulty and danger of the war lay, not in 
the organized resistance which the Amir could offer to the British 
advance, but in the extent and nature ol the country to be traversed, 
and in the character and habits of the tribes distributed over its vast 
surface, was destined to be as fully realized by the troops belonging 
to Stewart’s Division as by those who, under Browne, Roberts and 
Biddulph, had preceded them into Afghanistan. At Rohri, on the 
loft bank of the Indus, they had been delayed for a considerable time 
by the scanty provision made for conveying them and their stores to 
the 'opposite shore, and at Sukkur, on the right bank, by the unwilling- 
ness of the Sind camel- owners to furnish the transport needed to en- 
able them to take the next step towards their distant objective — Randa- 
ll ar — an unwillingness only overcome by the Sind Government’s solemn 
promise that their animals should not be required to go beyond Dadar, 
where hill-camels would be waiting to tako their place. As the 
reluctantly accorded supply came slowly in, the troops were moved 
forward in small bodies, across a feetid swamp reeking with poisonous 
emanations from millions of dead fish left behind by the subsiding 
floods, to Jacobabad (forty-live miles) ; through a belt of jungle 
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interspersed with slimy pools, to Nusserahad (eleven miles) ; and 
lastly through the horrible Kachi desert , 1 2 where dust storms often 
obliterate the only brack, and whore the length of each day’s march — 
twenty-eight miles in one instance — is regulated by the wolls and pools 
of brackish, turbid water scattered, at irregular intervals, along its 
course, to Dadar (one hundred and thirteen miles), that “hell upon 
earth” already described in Chapter XVI., Vol. I. 

Starting a month later than Biddulph’s Force, they had less to 
suffer from heat, hut more from cold, the thermometer often falling 
below freezing-point at night ; and though they had no single experi- 
ence to be compared to the terrible march from Bandowali to Kabra- 
dani, their trials wore of longer duration and their daily fatigues 
even greater, for, early and late,'- they wove engaged in helping forward 
the Heavy Guns, whose carriages and ammunition waggons were 
perpetually sticking fast in swamps and pools, lying helpless at the 
bottom of the deep nullahs with which the flat surface of the desert 
is intersected, breaking through that desert’s hard uppor crust, known 
locally as pat, and sinking up to their axles in the loose sand below . 3 
So great wore the delays thus occasioned, that rear-guards had hardly 


1 “ It,” — the ICachi desorb — “ is, in tiro hotter and drier months, a plain of 
arid sand, hut is convorted by tlio first heavy fall of rain into a salt marsh. The 
whole of it is swept at periods by the fatal simoon ; it iH pestilential amidst tlio 
extreme boats of April and May ; not loss so when its sands have boon ounvorlod 
into swamps by tlio rains of Juno, July, August and Soptoinbor, or wlion the 
exhalations rise in douRo vapour from it a month lator.” (llnvolook’s History of 
the. First Afghan War). 

2 Aslced by a comrade in tho Infantry why his Battery — a hoavy ono — was 
called 5-11, a gunner promptly ropliod, “ Why, to bo sure, wo march at live 
o’clock in tlio morning, and don’t got into camp till eleven at night.” 

3 “ The siege-train I have given up as hopelosB for the next two months, but 
if I can get on the two elephant butterios, 1 hope to be in ft position to take 
Ghazni as well as Klielat -i-Ghilzai before tho spring. . . . Men and officers 
have been employed in hauling guns through the sand, and the officers tliomsolvos 
had to pub their hands to the rope and pull. 1 must say all have shown the bust 
spirit." (Elniie’s Life of Sir Donald Stewart, p. 233.) 
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arrived in camp before they were called upon to load up again, and 
resume their march. Over-work soon bore its natural fruits. Many 
men went sick, and each day showed larger gaps in the ranks ol' the 
camp-followers and transport- animals. The mortality among the 
latter filled their drivers with angry alarm ; and when rumours reached 
them that no hill-camels had been collected at Dadar, and they began 
to understand that they and their exhausted and over-laden beasts 
would have to go on through the pass, in which, just forty years 
earlier, so many of their fathers had perished, they took every oppor- 
tunity of stealing away from the line of march by day, or from the 
camping-grounds at night ; and their desertions meant not only the 
loss of valuable baggage and stores, but a serious addition to the 
labours and responsibilities of the troops, who dared not loso sight of 
their transport, lest man and beast should vanish in the trackless desert. 

On arriving at Dadar, it proved only too true that the Baluchi 
chiefs, still uncertain whether they would, or would not, throw in their 
lot with the British Government, had failed to keep their promise 
to provide camels of hardier breed ; and, notwithstanding the despair- 
ing protests of their owners, the remnant of the twenty thousand Sind 
camels, together with many thousands brought from the Punjab, 
were ordered to proceed to Pishin. The step, inevitable under the 
circumstances, had serious consequences apart from the discredit 
which it brought upon British honour . 1 All the arrangements for 
keeping up a constant stream of supplies between India and the 
Forces in Southern Afghanistan, liad been based upon the expectation 
that the plain-camels, after making over their loads to animals better 
adapted than they to tread rough mountain-paths, and endure the 

1 11 But of all the evils which beset the fair progress of the Expedition, there 
ia nothing to my mind, so disgraceful as the breach of good faith committed 
with the camel-men. ... A native will stand by the Sirkar (Government) 
because he believes its word, but hero, at the outset, was a distinct breach of 
faith.” (Major Le Messurier, Kandahar in 1879, p. 23.) 
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intense cold ol an Alpine winter, would return to Suklcur, where vast 
quantities of military and commissariat stores wero daily accumu- 
lating, to re-load, and wore to continuo plying between the Indus 
and tho foot of the Bolan, so long aa the war should last. Now, how- 
ever, the transport which was to have played a similar part between 
Multan and Rohri, had to cross tho river and go on, in its turn, to 
Pisliin; and tho Indian Giovernmont found itself driven to make a great 
effort to replace it with inferior animals, purchased at enhanced prices. 
The measure must have been a bitter pill to Lord Lytton, whose 
pleasing dream of war waged at no expense worth mentioning, was 
fast melting away on every side ; but, having once launched troops 
into regions where food of every description was non-oxistont, no cost 
could bo allowed to stand in tho way of providing for their necessities ; 
and it shows what pressure must have been put upon the Punjab 
peasant to compel him to part with his remaining stock of camels, 
that the Kandahar Field Force escaped starvation, for tho leakage 
of stores by tho way, was simply enormous. It way not morely that 
tins loads of thousands of tho transport-animals whoso corpses 
strewed tho road from Sukkur to Pishin, had to be left lying in the 
desert or on the mountain-side — hut that tho Baluchis, not content 
with these windfalls, were very active in plundering tho convoys 
whose scanty escorts could neither protect them on the march, nor 
effectually guard tlieir camping-grounds. After a time, two causes 
brought about a marked improvement in a state of things which 
was threatening to reduce Stewart’s and Biddulph’s Divisions to a 
state of impotence : Sandeman, at last, succeeded in inducing the 
Baluchis to keep their promise to supply hill- transport, and the Bombay 
troops to whom the duty of guarding the communications of the 
Kandahar Field Force had been assigned, began to appear on. the 
scene. Of course, Baluchi aid had to be dearly bought ; the rates 
asked— -eight rupees for the conveyance of a camel-load (three hundred 
and twenty pounds) from Dadar to Quetla — staggered the British 
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negotiator ; but the wily old Bralrni 1 * * * chief, who had boon the first 
to consent to treat, knew the state of things prevailing along the 
whole line of advance, too well, to abate one tittle of liia demands ; and 
the prices agreed upon with him, had to be conceded to all. Tho 
arrangements once concluded, thousands of hill-camels poured into 
.Dadar, and the Sind and Punjab camels wore relegated to their proper 
sphere of work. 

The Bombay Division, details of which are given in the accom- 
panying table, established its headquarters at Jaoobabad about the 
middle of December, and from that point the troops belonging to 
Brigadier-General Phayre’s Brigade, spread gradually along the entire 
line of communications ; — 


Bombay Division. 


Major-General J. M Primrose . 
Lieutenant E. 0. F. Hamilton . 

Colonel E. A Green 

Major Lloyd 

Captain A. B. Stopford 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. M. Bhewell . 


Commanding. 

Alcle-de-Camp. 

Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant, -General. 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
General. 

Principal Commissariat Oftioor. 


Artilleby. 

B-B Royal Horso Artillery .... Major W- H. Caiuo, Commanding. 
H-i Royal Artillery Maj'or n. F. Pritchard, Commanding. 


1 Tho Brahui is not a true Baluch, but tho two races intermarry, and tho 

differences between them are fast disappearing. Thornton, in hia Life of Sir 

H, Scmdeman, writes (page 110) : — “ In character, both Brahui ond Baluch 

are frank and open in their manner, and their hospitality is proverbial ; they 

are brave and enduring, predatory, but not pilferers ; vindictive, but not 
treacherous. With all the virtues of their neighbours, the Afghans, they are 
more reliable and loss truculent ; and on two pointa, which have an important 
bearing on their management, they differ widely : the Baluch is amenable to 
the control of hia chief ; the Afghan is a republican and obeys the Jirga, or 
council of the dominant faction of hia tribe. Tho Afghan is fanatical and,# 5 * 
priest-riddon ; the Baluch is singularly free from religious bigotry.” ? 
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CAVAunr. 

14th fluHsnrs. 

1b( Sind Horse. 

ImfantI! v Butgiade. 

Brigudior-Gonoral It. Pluiyre . . . Commanding. 

Major 0. .T. Burnett Brigade Major. 

H3rd Foot. 

1st Bombay Grenadiers. 

19th Bombay Infantry. 

Two Companies Bombay Sappers. 

Tlieir presence soon insured the safety of the convoys, and their 
labour, in duo time, facilitated their movements, for the 1st Bombay 
Grenadiers and the 19th Bombay Infantry so widoned and repaired 
the road up tho Bolan, modifying gradients, ramping ia vines, bridging 
the river at many points and efoaring away shingle and boulders 
along an aligned route extending for nearly seventy miles — a work 
which it took them six months of incessant toil to eomplete—tluit, 
just at, tho very time when the mortality among the camels had 
thinned their ranks beyond all hope of replenishment, it became 
possible to replaco them by bullock-carts. 

At Dadar, confusion still reigned supreme. There had been no 
leisure in which to arrange for proper commissariat and conservancy 
establishments ; no opportunity of procuring and stacking fuel and 
forage for tho use of the regiments that emorged from tho hot plain 
one day, to disappear tho noxt into the cold hills ; and tho few 
fields of jowari, now ripe along the river-banks, had to be reaped, 
without sickles, by the men themselves, and the crop carried on their 
pack-animals, without ropes to secure, or saletas (coarse canvas bags) 
to contain it. Again and again, it looked as if the troops could never 
begot to the front; yet, the stream of men and beasts never actually 
stopped, and, by the latter half of December, after much suffering and 
the loss of a large part of its transport, the 1st Division of the Kan- 
dahar field Force had arrived at Quetta. 
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General Stewart, who, with his Staff, had hurried forward in advance 
of the troops, had reached that town on the 8th of December. It 
must have been a relief to his mind, harassed by a load of military 
cares, to find a man of Sandeman’s experience, tact, and resolution, 
waiting there to discuss the political situation, and soon to have proof 
in the conclusion of the transport arrangement already chronicled, 
of his great influence over the Baluchis. Unfortunately, the General’s 
relations with his Second-in-Command were less satisfactory. On 
Iris way up the Bolan, Stewart had been much shocked by the foul 
and insanitary state of the camping-grounds, and the number of dead 
camels lying unburied in the pass. New to such scenes, and not 
suspecting that, if there were any fault in the matter, his own troops 
would shortly deserve far greater condemnation, lie hastily concluded 
that the Quetta Reinforcements had neglected their duty, and wrote 
his displeasure in strong terms. Biddulph, a proud and sensitive 
man, bitterly resented the undeserved rebuko, and the absence of all 
recognition of the great services which his tired and sickly troops had 
rendered to Stewart’s Division by smoothing the way for their advanoe. 
His vexation was natural ; yet, to some extent, he had himself to blame. 
Hod he gone to Quetta to meet his Chief, a few words of explanation 
would have shown Stewart his mistake ; but he could not bring 
himself to take this step, and there was no meeting between the two 
Generals till the senior rode into the junior’s camp, by which time 
tbeir mutual feelings had been so much embittered as to injure, per- 
manently, their relations to each other, and to impair the cordiality 
which, under other circumstances, would have existed between their 
respective Staffs, and between the rank and file of their respective 
Forces. 

If the state of the Bolan had alarmed General Stewart, the condition 
of Quetta was not such as to lessen his disquietude. Outside that town, 
laytho corpses of the six or seven hundred camels which. Biddulph, hav- 
ing neither labour at his command to bury, nor fuel to bum them, had 
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caused to be dragged to leeward <>]' (he station. 1 The sight was a 
sickening one, though, owing to the unusual dryness of tlio season, the 
bodies, instead of decaying, shrivelled up in the sun and wind, and 
did little to poison either the air or the water ; but, the tilth which 
abounded on every side, was a real and most serious danger. In vain 
the medical officers offered suggestions, and the military authorities 
issued stringent orders for its disinfection or removal ; the evil which 
grew rapidly as more and more troops passed through the valley, was 
beyond all cure; and Quetta had to continue a hot-bed of disease 
throughout the entire campaign. 2 

On the 14th of December, Gonoral Stowartand his Staff loft Quetta, 
Deputy Surgoon-Genoral Alexander Smith remaining behind to subject 
the Kandahar Field Force to the same rigorous inspection which 
the Quetta Reinforcements had already undergone at his hands. The 
result so far as the European regiments wore conoomod, proved 
satisfactory. The keen air of tire Bulan had so braced and invigorated 
the men, that but few had the mortification of hearing themselves 
pronounced unfit to go further ; but among tho Natives troops, to 
whom cold is a poison — not a tonic, there was much sickness ; and many 


1 “ Exjjerionco allowed that wlion fuel was available (which was very seldom) 
the easiest mode of disposing of dead animals won to disembowel thorn , fill their 
interiors with dry straw, grass, thorns, or any othor inflammable materials avail- 
able, which, when fired, gradually consumed tho whole body.” (Deputy Surgeon 
General A. Smith,) 

2 If stringent orders could havo ensured tho health and wull-boirlg of the 
Force, its condition should havo boon porfoct, for plenty of them wore issued. 
Major Lo Messurior, writing from Dadur, gives a cans tic account of ono batch of 
them. “ Those orders,” ho writes, “ which, by tho way, were lmndod to uu on 
several pieces of paper and disconnected, dosirod, or, rallior, laid down that all 
followers were to be clothed : — admitted ; but whero tho clothing V That all 
camels woro to bo protected by a jhool (covering) : — good again ; but whore the 
jhools V That so many days’ provisions were to bo carried through the bass : — 
excellent ; but whero tho rations and forage ? That all camps on being abandoned 
woro to b© thoroughly cleaned ; — but whore was the connorvanoy staff ? ” 
(Kandahar in 1879, p. 23-) 
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of them, and still larger numbers of the camp-followers, had to bo 
detained in Quetta for medical treatment. 

At .Abdulla Klian-Ka-Killa, Stewart found himself confronted with 
the same difficulties which he had had to face at Quetta. The hospitals 
were full ; deaths had been numerous among troops and followers ; 
many of the Cavalry- horsos had died or broken down; much of the 
original transport had perished, and little had been done to renew 
it ; 1 and the one fresh elomont in the situation — tho attitude of the 
Pathans in tho "Native regiments — was far from ro-jwsuring. The mon 
could not be called disaffected, for they wore loyal to thoir officers 
and quite ready to fight against the Amir ; but they were restless and 
uneasy with the consciousness that scenes like to those in which they 
wore hearing a part, wore being enacted in the Ithyber, where many 
of them had their homes. The news of Maude’s expedition into the 
Bazar Valley, so increased their alarm that many Afridis oamo boldly 
forward to ask for leave of absence in order to place their families 
in safety, promising to rejoin as soon as this duty had been accom- 
plished. On tho 1 efusal of their request, these men deserted in a body, 
leaving however, their rifles, ammunition, and accoutrements behind 
them, as a proof that they were acting in good faith, and had no 
intention of turning traitors to their salt. 

After visiting Chaman to select a site for a redoubt, which was 
to cover the western end of the KLhojak Pass and to contain a large 
commissariat depfit, General Stewart addressed himself to the task 
of re-organizing the whole of the troops now under his command, 
into two bodies, which were thenceforward to be known as the 1st 
and 2nd Divisions of the Kandahar Field Force; the former, to continue 

1 General Stewart to tho Adj utant-General of the Army in India 

" Camp, Killa Abdulla, 22nd December, 1878. 

“ We are halted here because wo havo no money and ouT transport is in pieces 
— due no doubt to scarcity of forage and cold. . . . Many of tlio poor 

brutes were unlit for the hard work of knocking about pistun, and have died of 
exhaustion.” (Zife of Sir Donald Stewart, page 232.) 
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under liia own immediate command, the latter, under Biddulph’s ; 
no change being made in the Divisional Staff of the ins pen live Generals. 


TABLE SHOWING THE CONSTITUTION OP THE KANDAHAR, 
FIELD FORCE. 


1st Division. 

Royal Engineers. 

Colonel R. H. Sankey Commanding. 

Major A. Le Measurier Brigade Major. 

Lieutenant; C. F. Call Assistant Field Engineer. 

Lieutenant E. S. E. Childers .... Assistant Field Engineer. 

Lieutenant G. R. R. Savage .... Superintendent of Fiold Telegraphs, 
Three Companies of SappBrs and Miners. 

Engines!' Field Park. 


Brigadier-General C. G. Arbutlnwt, C.B. 

Captain A. D. Andorson 

Major C. Coivie 

Captain R. A. Lanning 

Colonel A. C, Johnson 

Colonel A. II. Dawson 

5- 11 Royal Artillery (Heavy) . 

6- 11 Royal Artillery (Heavy) • 

11-11 Royal Artillory (Mountain) . 

Ordnance Fi 


Hi - 1 

Commanding. 

Brigade Major. 

Commissary of Ordnance. 

Adjutant. 

Commanding Royal Horso and Field 
Artillory. 

Commanding Hoavy Artillery. 

Major C. Collingwood, Commanding. 
Major .1. A. Tillard, Commanding. 
Major N. H. Harris, Commanding, 
sld Park. 


Cavalry Brigade. 


Brigndior-General W. Fnno, C..B. 
Captain H. H. F. Gifford. 

15th Hussara 

8th Bangui Cavalry .... 
i9tli Bengal Lancers .... 
A.B. Royal Horso Artillery . 


Commanding. 

Brigade Major. 

Lieutenant-Colonol J. E. Swindloy, 
Commanding. 

Colonol B. W. Ryall, Commanding. 
Colonel P. S. Yorke. 

Colonol D. MacFarlan. 


1 Siege Train m route pom India. 

Colonel E. J. Bruce Commanding. 

Major W. H. Noble Staff Officer. 

13-8 Royal Artillery (Siogo) .... Major E, S. Burnett, Commanding, 
16-8 Royal Artillory (Siege) .... Major T. H, Blackley, Commanding, 
8-11 Royal Artillory (Siege) .... Major H, H. Murray, Commanding. 
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lat Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier-General Pv. Barter . . . Commanding. 

Captain C. M. Stockley Brigade Major. 

2nd Battalion (30th Rifles .... Lieutenmit-Colonol J. J. Collins, Com- 
manding. 

loth Sikhs Major G. R. Honnessy, Commanding. 

25th Punjab Infantry Lioutonont-Colonel J. W. Hoggnn, 

Commanding. 

1-1 Royal Artillery Major H. B. Lowes, Commanding. 


2nd Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier-General R. J. Hughes . . . Commanding. 


Captain A. Q. Handcoek 
59th Foot .... 
1st Gvu-khas . 

3rd Gurkhas . 

12tli Bengal Infantry 
D-2 Royal Artillery . 


Brigade-Major. 

Major J. Lawson, Commanding. 
Colonel R. S. Hill, Commanding. 
Colonel A. Paterson, Commanding. 
Colonel R. H. Price, Commanding. 
Major E. Staveloy, Commanding. 


2jrr> Division. 


Itoyal Engineers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. Hichens . . . Commanding. 

Captain W. S. S. Bissst Field Engineer. 

Captain W. G- Nicholson Field Engineer, 

5th Company Bengal Sappers and Miners. 
Engineer Field Park. 


Artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. Le Messurior Commanding. 

Lieutenant F. H. G. Oniiokshonk . . Adjutant. 

Major F. V, Eyro Commissary of Ordnance. 

E-4 Royal Artillery Major T. C. Martolli. 

No. 2 Jacobabad Mountain Battery . Captain R. Wace. 

No. 3 Peshawar Mountain Battery . . Captain J. Charles. 

Ordnance Field Park. 

Cavalry Brigade. 

Brigade-General 0. H. Palliser, C.B. . Commanding, 

Captain H. R. Abadie Brigade-Major. 

1st Punjab Cavalry 'Major G. S. Maclean, Commanding. 

2nd Punjab Cavalry Colonel T. G. Kennedy, Commanding. 

3rd Sind Horse ....... Lientermnt-Colonel J. H. P. Malcolm- 

son, Commanding. 

1st Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier-General R. Laoy . , , , Commanding, 
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Captain M. IT. Nicolson Brigadn Major. 

70th Root Colonel 'H, do R. Pijroll, Commanding. 

19th I'unjnb Tnfnnlry Colonel E. B. Clay, Commanding. 

2nd Infantry Brigade., 

BrigiirUer-Couoriil T. Natl nil . . . Commanding. 

Captain W. VV Haywood .... Brigade-Major. 

26th Punjab Infantry Liouteno.nt-Colon.ol M. Or. Smith 

Commanding. 

3'2orl Pionoorn ) .iouUmmit-Colonol 11. Pollouni, Com- 

manding. 

3!lth Bnluohia Lioutenunt-Colonel G. Nioholotte, 

Commanding. 

Quetta. 

Two Ohms Jacobnbnd Mountain Battery ■> Major F. T. Humphrey, 

30th Bombay Infantry (Jacob's Rifloo) ( Commanding. 

Moveable Qolnmn in Pishin. 

Two Guns Peshawar Mountain Battery \ 

1st Punjab Infantry f M T ,r J< ’ *• Koen > Commanding 

Ohaman Port. 

Two Guns Jacobabad Mountain Battery 1 Lioutenani -Coionol A. Tulloeh, 
One Troop 3rd Sind Horse .... V Commanding. 

Two Companies 20th Punjab Infantry ' 

Hand in hand with this mea.Huro, went the working out of a simple 
but effective plan of campaign, its twofold object being speed in its 
earlier stages, attained by a separation of the invading forces, and 
strength, in its final stage, by their re-union at Takht-i-Ful, thirty-two 
miles short of Kandahar, and still outside the zone in wluoli organized 
resistance might bo expected, if the Amir’s father-in-law, Sirdar 
Afeul Khan, carried out the peremptory instructions which ho was 
known to have received from Kabul, to oppose with his cavalry the 
British advance. 

The First Division was to cross the Khwaja Amran mountains 
by the Gwaja Pass — its commanding Engineer, Colonel It. Sanlcey, 
had confirmed Colonel Kennedy’s report as to the practicability of 
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that Pass for Heavy Artillery; — the Socond, by tlve Kliojak. 1 Tho 
working parties required to complete the work of widening tho road 
through the Gwaja and reducing its gradients, wore to bo furnished 
by the. Second Division, as tho First was only just beginning to con- 
centrate at Gulistan ICarez ; and Major A. ho Mossurior, with a party 
of sappers, was to be sent forward to develop and regulate tlio water 
supply which, oontained in deep wells varying in depth from a 
hundred and fifty to three hundred feet, and yielding about eight 
hundred gallons at a time, would havo to bo drawn and stored in 
puddled tanks, the process being repeated as fast as tho wells refilled. 

1 Stewart’s original intention was to sand tha Heavy Guns along the 
foot of the mountains to Chaman — from the exit of tire Gwaja Pass to Chaman 
was about twenty-eight inilos — thus avoiding the long and waterless march be- 
tween Gwaja and Konchai ; but a reconnaissance made by Major 0. S. Maclean 
with his regiment, tho 1st Punjab Cavalry, showed that it was not practicable 
for wheeled carriage, and no time could be spared to improve it. 

Prom Quetta to Kandahar. 


Gwaja Route 

Kuojak Route 


Heights 

111 Foot 

Distance 
m Wiles 

PObtS 

Posts 

Distniicc 
til Miles 

Heights 
in Feet 

3624 


Quetta to—- . 

Quetta to — , 


5624 

— 

14 

Gazarband . . . 

ICushlak . 

13 

5282 

— 

10 

Khwnrdah 

Syud Yarn 

11 

5040 

4997 

10 

Gulistan 

Haikalzai 

10 

4977 

6211 

11 

Gundawannx . 

Arambi Karez . 

14 

5070 

0906 

2 

Gwaja Iio fcal 

Killa Abdulla . 

5 

6138 

6240 

2 

Spintaza . 

Kliojak Post 

9 

6929 

4671 

7 

Gwaja 

Khojalc Kotal . 

1 

7380 

4013 

21 

Konchai . 

Ohnman . 

4 

5000 

3727 

14 

Shalipasand . 

Gatai .... 

17 

4000 

3013 

10 

Taklit-i-pul 

Mehuandu 

10 

— 

— 

7 

Abdul Baliman 

Abdul Rahman 

11 

— 

3308 

15 

KhuSab 

Mnnd-i-Hissar 

17 

— 

3426 

10 

Kandahar City . 

Kandahar City . 

11 

3426 


145 



142 



Table compiled by Major A, Le Mawurior from Captains Sevan’s and 
.Roger's Surveys. 
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Oil the 26th of Deoembor, General Stewart tnumforrcd his Head- 
quarters to Gulmtan Karos, and the same day the survivors of the 
regimental and commissariat camels — in a single march thirty-five 
had died, eight strayed, and twenty -0110 boon incapacitated 1 — wore 
Bout hack to Ahdulla Kalla to load up and take forward tile supplies 
with which it had been decided to provision the different camping- 
ground a — an oxcollont arraugemont that had been rendered possiblo 
by Sandemau’a successful handling of tire Achakzaia, a nomadic tribe 
which in 1839, had given Keane’s army endless trouble, but now, 
for the moment, was showing itself friendly. 2 On the 30th of Decem- 
ber, Sankcy reported that tho Pass was ready for the advanoo of the 
troops and baggage, and tho last day of the year saw tho First 
.Division ooncontiated at Ghdistan Karoz, witli its advanced guard 
on tho western slopes of the Kliwaja Amran Mountains, and the 
Second Division, at Chaman, rc-inforcod by A.B. Royal Horse 
Artiilory (throe guns), T. 1 Royal Artillery, 11. 11 Royal Artillery, 
and tiie 15th Ifussars, transferred on account of the scarcity of water 
in the Gwaja Pass. 

Water was not tlio only necessary of life of which llioro was a 
deficiency ; only ten days’ supply of food remained to the whole Force, 
and the mind of its Gommander-in-Oliiof was lioavy with anxious 
thought as lie looked forward to the long march that still lay before 

* The mortality amongHt tho transport animals had boon now increased by 
tlio prevalence of a poisonous hush in appearance like a bastard indigo, with 
a small hard grain, which the camols eat with avidity. Tho Anglo-Indian Proas 
about this time, toemod with aocoiurts of their sufferings over the whole aroa of 
operations. The Pioneer, after giving the ease cif an officer who started from 
Mithankoto with five hundred and twenty camols and lost thorn all before ho got 
to Quetta, and quoting from a correspondent at Jollalabad tho statement that tho 
camels in the Iiliybor wore dying at tho rate of two hundred a day— ended a 
leading article with the words : “ Losses of this kind are not only wasteful but 
slmmoful.” 

3 According to Major H. ,R. Lumsdou, the tents of tho Acjiakzais, each ono 
containing a family, number 14,000. 
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ifc, and to the cliauco that bad weather might cause delay, and leave 
him no choice but to put his troops on half rations. 1 

To complete tho history of the military movement connected with 
the advance of the Kandahar Field Force, it remains only to state 
that Sibi was occupied by a detachment of Bombay troops, and the 
Bhawalpur Contingent which had temporarily garrisoned Multan, 
was relievod, early in December, by a Brigade from Madras commanded 
by Brigadier- General A. C. MacMastor, consisting of the following 
Staff and Troops : — 

S*AW. 

Captain S. W. Boll, Brigado Major. 

Gavamiy. 

1st Madras Cavalry. 

Infantby. 

67th Foot. Lieutenant-Colonel C. 13. Knowles, 

Commanding. 

30fch Madras Infantry. 

36th Madras Infantry. 

Two Companies Madras Sappers. 

Observation 

Tho importance of the work performed by troops employed on 
lines of communication is so great and so often overlooked, that 
it is well to emphasize it by a brief summary of the duties dis- 
charged by the Bombay Division. On it devolved : — 

1. Every arrangement connected with the prompt, efficient and 
safe transmission of troops, transport and supplies of every kind to 
tho Advanced Force. 


1 “ Camp, Gulistan Karoz. 

“December 31st, 1878. 

“ I am very down in my luck to day, owing to the breakdown of the Com- 
missariat, . . . Wo are now in possession of only ten days’ supplies, and 

we may have to go on half rations if we are snowed up, or anything of that sort, 
{Life of Sir D. Stewart, pp. 232-233.) 
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2. The construction and garrisoning of the fortified posts along 
the whole line of communications. 

3. The provision of troops for tho various movoithlo columns. 

4. Road and bridge making. 

5. .Furnishing escorts for convoys, survey parfcios, officers, etc. 

6. Escorting sick and wounded to tho has© hospitals. 

7. Patrolling and outpost duly. 

8. Telegraph arrangements. 

9. Signalling. 

10. Reconnoitring. 

11. Minor expeditions against recalcitrant tribos, 

12. Ro-inforcing tho Main Army at any time, and at a moment’s 
notice. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Public Opinion in England 

DEBATES IN PARLIAMENT 

The indifference wliicli prevailed in the United Kingdom during the 
weeks of grace accorded by Lord Beaconfleld’s Government to Shore 
Ali, contrasts strongly with tire excitement pervading all classes of 
society before tlio late South African war ; but the reason for the 
difference is not far to seek. In 1899, military preparations were 
carried on under the eyes of the people of these islands, whose hearts 
were daily thrilled, or wrung, by the sight of their sons, husbands, 
brothers, friends, starting forth to meet unknown dangers. In 1878, 
there wore no martial scenes in the streets to arouse popular passion, 
no public partings to touch the springs of deeper feeling, and to the 
great mass of Englishmen the prospect of a conflict with Afghanistan 
brought no fear of personal loss. India has never filled a large place 
in lire mind of the British public, and with trade stagnant, manufac- 
tures crippled, agriculture— despite a good wheat-harvest — depressed 
by unseasonable weather and disastrous floods, home troubles would 
have left little time for weighing Lord Lytton’s conduct to Shore Ali 
against Shore Ali’s attitude towards the British Government, even 
had men been in possession of the facts essential to the forming of 
an independent judgment on either point. And no one had any 
knowledge of those facta ; even the Indian experts who fought against 
the coming war in the columns of the daily press, even Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Northbrook, had only their own former experience to go 
on in arguing that Shere Ali was no enemy of the British Empire, anti 
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that if ho had eomo to look like one, if was because Lord Lytton had 
forced him to assume a character which he had no dosiro to wear. 
It was a year and a half siuco Brilish relations with Afghanistan had 
been last discussed in Parliament, and dismissed by Lord Salisbury 
with tho assurance that Great Britain was still on good terms with 
that country and its ruler, and since thou, boyond tho bare fact that 
a Russian Mission had visited Kabul, and a British Mission boon 
refused a passage through the Khyber, not a crumb of information 
to account for the imminence of hostilities with a government so 
recently friendly, had boon vouchsafed to tho British people or its 
representatives ; not even tho withdrawal of tho Vakil from Kabul, 
having been allowed to transpire. 

This lack of data from which to reason, coupled with tho pre- 
vailing belief (hat war, if it came, would he short, bloodless, and 
cheap, deprived those who sought to avert it, of tho advantage which 
the absence of popular excitement might otherwise have given 
thorn. It is ill standing for principles, when tho ease to which they 
have to bo applied, is shrouded in obscurity ; yet, there wore men 
who did not shrink from tho task. Doan Plumptro, preaching in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on tho 17th of November, from tho text, “ Shall 
we smite with the Bword ? ” reminded his bearers that they who 
sowed tho wind of aggressive ambition, must look to reap the whirl- 
wind of disastrous failure ; and Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of Manchester, 
in a pastoral letter, hade Englishmen ask thomsolvoB whether tho 
rectification of a frontier, or tho dosiro to avenge an insult to an 
envoy — if insult had boon offered, of which, there was no proof — was 
a sufficient reason, in the sight of God, for plunging into the unspeak- 
able horrors and incalculable consequences of war. There wore other 
ministers of the Church of England who appealed earnestly to their 
congregations to uso their influence to induce the Government to 
delay hostilities until the Amir’s reply to the ultimatum had been 
received and made public ; but, as a body, the clergy of the National 
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Church remained passive and mule, leaving it to the pastors of the 
dissenting churches to take anything like united action in vindication 
of the fundamental principles of the Christian religion, those of the 
Midland Counties lodging a strong protest against the war, whilst, all 
over the country, individuals like Paxton Hood and Baldwin Brown, 
boldly denounced it from their pulpits. 1 

On ( ho 21 at N ovember, when the wav had already begun, the Govern- 
ment broke its long silence by the publication, in the Times and other 
leading journals, of the very latest document relating to Afghan 
affairs — a secret Despatch, hut three days old, addressed by Lord 
Cranbrook, Secretary of State for India, to Lord Lytton. This docu- 
ment, which professed to be a true summary of the events that had 
led to the rupture with the Amir, was merely the echo of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Despatches to Loid Northbrook, of his letter of instructions to 
Lord Lytton, and of that Viceroy’s letter of instructions to Sir Lewis 
Pelly, and it was marked by the same misstatement or concealment 
of facts at variance with the impression it desired to convey, the same 
skill in drawing falso conclusions from those it could not omit or 


1 In a speech delivered by Sir William Hhrcourt at Oxford, on January the 
17th, 1870, be commented severely on the attitude taken up by the Bishops regard- 
ing the war : — 

“ The Vicoroy” (he said) “ declared at llio outset that we had no quarrel 
with the pooplo of Afghanistan, bub only with Shore Ali. Shore Ali is gone, and 
we are now waging hostilities against a. people with whom wo had no quarrel . . . 
whoso homes we have invaded and whose territory we have annexed ; and when 
thoy resist — not, perhaps, an unnatural thing — we find it necessary to out their 
throats and exterminate their villagos. To my conscience, this sort of thing, 
though it may bo vory scientific, is not altogether comfortable orpleasant; but 
I suppose T am wrong, for I find the Bishops approve and vote for it (laughter), 
One of them, I think, has said it is tho best way of propagating the Gospol 
(laughter). I don’t mean all the Bishops, for T am glad to think there was one 
Bishop, who, at this Christmas tiino, voted for ‘‘peace on, earth and goodwill 
to men ” ; and X am proud to remember that prelate was the Bishop of Oxford ” 
(cheers). (The Times report.) 

Unfortunately, the Bishop of Manchester was too ill to record his vote against 
tho war. 
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distort, which distinguished those documents. It emphasized the 
Treaty of 1855, where all the obligations wore imposed on tiro Amir, 
and ignored the Treaty of 1857 by which the British Government 
bound itself to send none but a Native Envoy to Kabul, although the 
subsequent attempt, to escape from that pledge, lay at the root of the 
misunderstanding that had now culminated in war. It repeated the 
assertion that the Simla Conference owed its origin to Shore Ah’s 
anxiety to obtain from Lord Northbrook a distinct promiso of assist ance 
against Russia, though Nur Mahomed had had no difficulty in showing 
at Peshawar that it was Lord Northbrook, not the Amir, who had 
desired to draw closer to Afghanistan, and taken steps to bring the 
two Governments into direct communication. It dwolt on Lord 
Lytton’n eagornoss to assure Shore Ali of Iho British Government’s 
friendly feeling towards him, and omitted all mention of the throats 
in which that eagerness manifested itself. It rc-assertod the accusation 
of ambiguous conduct on the part of the Amir prior to the Peshawar 
Conference, and branded his subsequent attitude aw openly inimical, 
and it had not a word to say about the numerous unfriendly acts 
which had robbed him of his faith in the value of the Bi it isli alliance. 
It reproached him with having received the Russian Mission with 
hospitality, and mado no mention of the displeasure with which he 
had viewed its approach, or of his attempts to delay its arrival in his 
capital. In a word, from the first paragraph to tho last, it repre- 
sented the British Government as a benefactor', seeking to confer 
favours on a valued ally, and Shore Ali as a treacherous ingrate, 
plotting to rid himself of his obligations towards a generous friend, 
though its author liacl before him official proof that, for years, British 
benefits had only taken tho form of pious wishes for his prosperity. 
It may seem strange that Lord Cranbrook should have ventured 
to publish such a travesty of British relations with the ruler of Afghan- 
istan, when the means of testing its value would soon bo within the 
reach of all who oared to compare it with the dooumonts which it 
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distorted. It must be remembered, however, that Lord Cranbrook 
could reckon on an enormous disproportion in his favour betweon 
the readers of a Parliamentary Blue Book, and the reactors of a docu- 
ment published in the public Press ; and that the latter had on its 
side, the immense advantage of being the first in the field. Eight days 
later, when the first batch of Afghan papers was issued, the tale of 
Shero Ali’s duplicity and ingratitude had already sunk deop into the 
public mind; and he liimsolf had to pass away and the objects for 
which his min had been compassed, to fade rmt of men’s recollection, 
before it could give place to a truer picture of bis character and 
conduct. 

The Afghan papers appeared on the 29th of November, and on the 
5th of December, Parliament met to receive from Ministers an announce- 
ment of the outbreak of hostilities between Great Britain and Afghanis- 
tan, and to record its judgment on the policy which had brought about 
so unexpected a slate of things. On the opening clay of the Session, 
Lord Groy moved an amendment to the Address, censuring the Govern- 
ment for entering upon hostilities, without affording Parliament the 
opportunity of expressing an opinion on their expediency. On the 
9th, Lord Halifax met Lord Cranbrook’s resolution asking the Peers 
to consent to the debiting of the Indian revenues with the expense 
of the Expedition against Afghanistan, by an amendment which 
declared that the House of Lords, whilst ready to consent to provide 
means to carry on the war to an honourable conclusion, regretted that 
the conduct of the Government had involved the country in an 
unnecessary conflict. Lord Grey’s amendment was negatived without 
a division ; that of Lord Halifax, after a two days’ debate, in which 
every man of special experience in Indian affairs on both sides had 
taken part — by a majority of one hundred and thirty-six — the figures 
being two hundred and one, against sixty-five. The first sitting of 
the House of Commons was marked by a sharp discussion, in the course 
of which the Government was vigorously attacked by Mr. Fawcett, 
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Lord Hartington, Mr. Gladstone , 1 and Sir C. Dilke, and equally 
vigorously defended by Mr. Stanhope, the Under Secretary for India ; 
but no direct vote of censure was proposed till four days later, when, 
on the .Report stage of the Address, Mr. Whitbread moved a Resolution 
disapproving of the conduct of her Majesty’s Government in bringing 
about war with Afghanistan. After a discussion lasting four days, 
this Resolution was defeated by tlirco hundred and twonty-oight 
votes to two hundred and twenty-seven, and an amendment, moved 
by Mr. Fawcett to Mr. Stanhopo’s proposal to saddle the revenues of 
India with the cost of the war, shaved the same fato ; though Govern- 
ment met its supporters so far as to promise that, in ease tho war 
should assume larger dimensions and last longor than was then 
anticipated, tiro question of transferring some portion of its expense 
to the British Exchequer, should bo favourably considered. The 
original Resolution was then agreed to, and tho Govornmont being 
now froo to prosecute tiro war to any end, and at any eost which the 
course of events might make desirable or necosaaiy, Parliament 
adjourned. 

Tiro first impression made on the mind of the student of history 
wlio goes back to those debates, is one of astonishment at tho large 
part played in tire discussions of both Houses by questions of fact. 
The conflicting principles underlying tho old and tire now Afghan 
polieios, were indeed more or loss clearly in the mind of every speaker, 
and somo, notably Lord Lawrence and Lord Boaconsfield, defined 
and defended them with precision and force ; but more time and more 

1 Mr. Gladstone strungly condemned the Government's policy in Afghanistan 
and its treatment of her ruler, nud tho llonso on both sides ohoornd long and 
warmly the noble peroration which concluded his Gpoeoh — “ Those members 
of this House” — he said in doop and solemn tones — “ tlioso members of 'this 
Houao who oppose your course will boliovo that they havo performed, a solemn 
duty incumbent on men who believe that truth and justice two the only sure 
foundations of international relations, and that there is no possession so precious, 
either for peoples or men, as a just ond honourable name.” 
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passion were spent* on wrangling over whether the Government had, 
or had not, deceived Parliament with regard to Afghan affairs ; whether 
attempts had, or had not, been mado to coerce Shore Ali into receiving 
British Officers ; whether that Prince had been ill-disposed towards 
the British alliance since the days of the Duke of Argyll and Lord 
Mayo, or only since those of Lord Salisbury and Lord Lytton ; 
whether he had welcomed a Russian Mission, or received it under the 
stress of circumstances beyond his control. It would seem as if, when 
both parties had access to the same sources of information, there 
ought to have been agreement as to the facts to bo found in them ; 
but the, speeches show that Ihe speakers on tho Opposition side based 
their attack on the enclosures contained in tho Despatches, and the 
speaker’s on the Government side, on the Despatches themselves ; 
between enclosures and Despatches, however, as has been previously 
pointed out, there exists a divergence amounting, at times, to contra- 
diction. It was natural that Ministerialists should have stuck to the 
brief so carefully prepared for them by Lord Lytton and two successive 
Secretaries of State for India, and no one will feel surprise that Lord 
Salisbury and Lord GY&nbrook should, in a general way, have repeated 
their former statements and arguments with unshaken faith in their 
truth and validity. Yet, there was one point on which change might 
have been looked for : in the Despatch which loci to the resignation 
of Lord Northbrook, Lord Salisbury had declined to believe that the 
Amir’s disinclination to allow the establishment of a British Agency 
in his capital, was more than a passing sentiment, and in his Letter of 
Instructions to Lord Lytton he had spoken of the “ apparent reluc- 
tance ” of Shore Ali to receive British Officers ; now, with the record-' 1 
of Nur Mahomed’s long struggle against the “ essential preliminary ” 
in his hands ; after a rupture with Afghanistan which had for its 
immediate cause and excuse the attempt to send a British Mission to 
Kabul — he was still found asserting that it was “pure imagination ” 
to say that the Amir had any real aversion to a British Resident ; a 
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truly amazing oxamplo of the power of opinion to blind men to the 
most patient truth — truth that, in this instance, wont, deeper than the 
more personal fooling of a single ruler since, in opposing tho intrusion 
of British Agents into his country, Shore Ali was the embodiment of 
that jealous dread of the foreigner which had possessed his people long 
before ho came to the throne, and was to lose none of its force under 
his successors. 

But if the first thing to atrikothe reader of these debates, is the want 
of agreement as to tho facts upon wliioh they turn, what remains 
with him when ho has finished studying them, is a strong impression 
of the lack of insight and foresight displayed by all tho speakers on 
tho Ministerial side. Not a man among them seems to have been able 
to catch so much as a glimpse of tho Afghan view of the policy which 
had brought about tho war; and inability to understand the 
feelings and aims of one party to the strife, rendered them incapable 
of looking boyoird the, temporary successes of the moment achieved 
over tho Armies of the Amir, to the inevitable failure in store for 
(heat Britain, when her forces should find themselves confronted bj? 
n nation in arms. And if thoy wore blind to tins issue of (heir policy, 
they were ludicrously wrong in tlioir assumption of its importance. 
Prophecies of danger to India and the Empire which tho presence of 
a British Agent at Herat alono could dissipate ; solonm assurances 
that it was no longer possible to maintain satisfactory relations with 
Afghanistan unless a British Resident were permanently established 
in Kabul — read in the light of subsequent events, would provoke a 
smile, did not the recollection of tho price paid for opening moil’s oyos 
to their futility, check any inclination to mirth. Twenty-five years 
have passed since, trusting to those prophecies and assurances, the 
two Houses of Parliament gave to Lord Boaconsfiold and his colleagues 
the moral support which they claimed for their Afghan policy, and the 
material means to enable them to enforce it ; and yet though, from 
that day to this, there has never been a British Agent in .Herat, and, 
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only for the shortest interval, a British Resident in Kabul — India’s 
security has not been imperilled, and, in the eyes of her inhabitants, 
tiro British Empire has suffered no loss of prestige. 

There were fair grounds for disagreement between speakers on 
the Ministerialist and speakers on the Opposition side, as to whether 
Ministers had, or had not, exceeded their powers in going to war 
without having first obtained the sanction of Parliament, for the 
“ Act of 1838,” transferring the Government of India from the 
Company to the Crown, on which both relied, contradicts itself 
on the point 1 ; but there could be no question as to the 
illegality of the treatmerrt which the Indian Council had suffered 
at tire hands of Lord Cranbrook. That Council, created by the 
abovo named Act, consists of fifteen men whose long and intimate 
acquaintance with India fits them, above all others, to assist in- 
experienced Secretaries of State in the task of ruling the greatest 
dependency for which any modem State has ever been responsible. 
Its functions, except in the province of finance, are purely advisory, 
and evon in that province, though by Article 11 “ no grant or appro- 
priation of any part of the revenues of India . . . can be made without 
the concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council,” 
its control over its Chief is really illusory, since, by simply transferring 

1 Article S3 of that Act by which the Government of Indio, was transferred 
from the Company to fho Crown directs that “ except for preventing or repelling 
actual invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, or under other sudden and 
urgent necessity, the revenues of India shall not, without the consent of both 
Houses of Parliament, be applicable to defray the expenses of any military 
operation carried on beyond the external frontiers of such possessions by Her 
Miyesty’s Forces charged upon such revenues ” ; whilst Arliolo 54 declares that 
“ when any order is sent to India directing the actual commencement of hostili- 
ties by Her Majesty’s Forces in India, the fact of such order having been sent 
shall be communicated to both Houses of Parliament within three mouths of 
the sending of such order if Parliament is sitting, unless such order shall have 
boon in the meantime revoked or suspended; and if Parliament be not sitting 
at fcho end of such three months, then within one month of the next meeting of 
Parliament.” 
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business to the Secret Department of his office, the Secretary of State 
for India can escape from if until the time for enforcing it has gone by. 
ft was by the exorcise of this power of transference, that Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Cranbrook had been able, without overstepping the loiter 
of the Act of 1858, to keop their Council for three years in ignorance 
of the disquieting chaqge which was passing over the relations of the 
Indian Government to that of Afghanistan ; but when, early in 
October, 1878, Lord Lytton added ninety-six men to every Native 
Cavalry, and two hundred men to ovory Native Infantry regiment 
north of the Narbudda, thereby increasing the military expenditure 
of India by two hundred and seventy thousand pounds, 1 * and Lord 
Cranbrook kept to himself tho telegram asking for his sanction to tho 
measure — the Secretary of State was guilty of an illegal act, for the 
exceptional case had arison in which I 10 could only take a decision 
in conjunction with his Council, and in accordance with tho views of 
a majority of its mombers. The result of the voting, when, on the 4th 
of December, the Council was at last consulted, affords good ground 
for believing that, but for this illegality, there might havo been 11 a 
war ; for its consent to the augmentation of tlie Indian Army was 
given by a majority of one vote only ; and the Minutes in which two 
of tho members who voted for it — Sir Erskino Perry and Sir William 
Muir — recorded their roasons for doing so, show conclusively that 
had hostilities been in prospect, instead of in progress, their votes 
would have been given against it. 3 Neithor of them called 

1 This method of augmenting the Native Array had tho morit of simplicity, but 

it had two serious defects ; it increased tiro disproportion botwoen tho Native 
troops and tho British officers, a disproportion already dangerously large, and 
it discontented tho rank and die of every affected regiment by diminishing 
oaoh man’s chances of promotion. 

3 Sir Barrow H. Ellis and Sir R. Montgomery, though approving of the 
Qovormnonl’s Afghan policy, protested against placing on India any part of 
the extraordinary charges eonnootod with a war which they boliovod to be 
duo entirely to European complications. 
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attention to Lord Cranbrook’s unconstitutional action ; but 
Sir Erskine Perry gave strong expression to the feelings of 
mortification with which all the members of the Council regarded 
the position assigned to them by law, and to hia own personal 
desire that Parliament should he made clearly to understand that 
the Secretary of State had been, under no obligation to consult them 
in regard to his Afghan policy. The desire was a very natural one, 
for, in the absence of an official proclamation of tlieir impotence, it 
was impossible for the general public to believe that the men who know 
most about India, were debarred from expressing any opinion on 
matters in which that country’s gravest interests were involved ; but, 
however natural, it does not seem to have been gratified, and the 
anomaly] which hurt the dignity and shocked the common sense of 
the Indian Council in 1878, remains untouched up to the present 
hour. 



CHAPTER XV 


The Last Days of Shere Ali 

REGENCY Olf YAKUB KHAN 

Whilst the friends of peace in England were pleading Shore Ali’s 
cause before the tribunal of public opinion in their own country, that 
prinoo sat silent in the capital of his tluoalened kingdom. Tlio ulti- 
matum must have been in his hands by the 4th or 5th of November, blit 
he made no attempt to auswor it. Anotlior decision had to bo come 
to before he could determine the nature of tho reply to be given to its 
demands. Tie himself was a broken man ; broken ia health, broken 
in heart, by tiro death of Abdullah Jan ; it behoved him to choose a 
successor quickly if the sceptre ol' Afghanistan was not to pass away 
from his family, and on whom could his choice fall save on the son who 
had sinned against him, and against whom he himself had sinned ? It 
was, perhaps, bitterer to him to yield as a father than to yield as a 
Prince 1 ; and the thought that, by bowing to British pressure, ho 
might escape tho necessity of accepting Yakub Khan as his heir, must 
often have crossed his mind, since, to oppose a British invasion, ho 
must have behind him a united people and a united Royal House; but 
the pecuniary assistance which a British Envoy would bo empowered 
to grant to a submissive Amir, might enable him to dispense with unity 

1 It ia curious that the one proof of British ill-will named in tho answer to tho 
ultimatum, should have been Lord Northbrook’s intervention in favour of “ iny 
undufciful son, that ill-starred wretohYakubKhan,” epithets which show that the 
Amir’s feelings towards the rebellious prince had undergone no change.— 11.13. H. 
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ill cither. 1 In the end, national feeling triumphed over personal pre- 
judice; Yakub Khan was not, indeed, immediately set free, but his 
release was involved in the tone and tenour of the letter which, on the 
19th of November, after the period of grace accorded to him had virtually 
expired, 2 he at last brought himself to write to Lord Lytton ; for its 
key-note was resentment for wrong done to him and his country, not 
contrition for the offencos with which he himself was charged. In it 
he offered no apology for the rebuff administered to Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain and his companions ; on the contrary, he defended the refusal 
to allow them to enter the Ivliyber, on the ground of the fear felt by 
the officials of his Government that the coming of the British Mission 
would affect injuriously the independence of Afghanistan, and her 
friendship with Great Britain ; he declared that he cherished no feelings 
of hostility and opposition towards the British Government, that he 
sincerely desired to be on good terms with it, but its officials must 
refrain from inflicting injury upon woll disposed neighbours. Let 
them do their part towards maintaining good relations between the 
two Governments, and then, if they should desire to send a purely 
friendly and temporary Mission to Kabul, with a small escort, not 
exceeding twenty or thirty men, similar to that which attended the 
Russian Mission, he would undertake not to oppose its progress. 3 

There was nothing of a conciliatory nature in this letter, yet it seems 
to have undergone some softening modifications. “ Make peace with 
the English if they offer it,” Kaufmann had written on the 4th of 
November; and on the 20th, Shore Ali replied that the advioe had 

1 Yakub Khan’s mother was a Mohmand Princess, and Shere Ali had alienated 
tho Ghilzais by imprisoning his son in violation of a promise given to certain of 
their chiefs H.B.II. 

a The Amir’s lottor could, in no case, have reached the nearest British author 
ities in time to hinder the invasion of his dominions ; as it happened, however, it 
was not delivored at Sir S. Browne’s headquarters till the 30th of November, the 
messenger to whom originally it had been entrusted, having returned with it to 
Kabul on learning, at Baqawal, that Ali Masjid was already in British hands. 

3 Sue Appendix X. 

I. 
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reached liitu whilst lie was engaged in answering a letter “ from tho 
Officers of tho British Government, containing very sovoro, harsh and 
hostile expressions,” and that though lie knew “ from tho conduct and 
manners ” of that Government that it was vain to attempt to disarm 
its enmity, ho had “made overtures for peace according to the advico 
given him by command of the Emperor; that was to say,” ho had 
“ sent a friendly reply to thoir letter, containing civil and polite expres- 
sions.” If tho “ civil and polito expressions ” contained in that reply, 
were inserted in it in deference to ltussian counsels, thou, in its original 
form, it must havo boon a declaration of war, since, after tlioir inser- 
tion, it remained an acceptance of tho hostilities with which the ulti- 
matum had threatened him. 

Shore Ali may have flattered himself that his newly created army 
would prove a match for British troops, but tho fate of Ali Masjid must 
quickly have undeceived him ; and, though the nows of Roberts's 
discomfiture, on the 28tli of November, rovivod his hopes, tho final 
issuo of flic fighting on tho Poiwar Kota! extinguished them for over. 1 
For tho moment, ho mot tho crisis with energy and decision. Ho 
ordered his people of all ranks to send away thoir wives and children 
and to prepare to meet the invaders ; he romiudud tho Russian Govern- 
ment of tho dishonour it would incur should ruin overtake Afghan- 
istan; and lie requested Kaufmami to assist him by despatching all 
his available troops to Afghan Turkestan. Yot, on tho 10th of De- 
cember, only two days after tho letter to Kaufmami had been written, 
Shore Ali held a durbar hi which he announced his intention of travel- 
ling to St. Petersburg, there to lay his ease against tlio English before 
a Congress to bo summoned by the Czar. 

1 The spirited letters of thanks and encouragomeut addressed to tho Afghan 
officers and troops in tho Karam after tho nows of tlio repillso of Roberta's first 
attack on the Toiwar Kola], wore written, not by Shore Ali, but by his wife, the 
bereaved mother of Abdullah Jan. These lottors wore found in Olio Afghan camp 
ontUo Peiwar Kotal, and are now in tho possession of Mujor-Ooworal Barry-Drow, 
C.K. 
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Such a radical change of plans, taking place apparently in the short 
space of two days, may seem unaccountably sudden ; it is probable, hov. - 
ever, that it had been long in the background of the Amir’s thoughts. 
The broach in his diplomatic relations with India had nob shut him 
out from all knowledge of what was passing in that country, and in the 
world beyond. Both from British and Russian sources, he had heard 
of the Berlin Congress, and, in Stolietoff and Uosgonoff he had at his 
elbow men who would make the most of the part played at it by 
Russia, and teach liim to see in its decisions a proof of her moral 
victory over Great Britain. Out of such lessons, there must have 
dawned upon him the thought of appealing, under Russian protection, 
to a similar assemblage of Powers ; and the confusion into whioli his 
kingdom seemed falling under the shock of a threefold invasion, tho 
loosening of the ties of discipline among his troops,* the knowledge 
that, if lie delayed too long, tho passes of the Hindu Kush would bo 
closed against him, the desire not to part from Rosgonoff, who had 
received imperative orders to return at 01100 to Tashkent , 2 abovo all, the 
repugnance with which he faced the prospect of remaining in Kabul 
to share his authority with Yakub Khan — turned thought into resolve. 

When once the Amir’s journey had been sanctioned by his principal 
chiefs and officials, the release of Yakub Khan could no longer be 
delayed. He was sent for to the durbar which had just taken so 
momentous a decision, and, having solemnly pledged himself to obey 
all instructions that he might receive from liis father, was formally 
in vested with the civil and military powers pertaining to Afghan 
sovereignty. Tho change which a single hour made in his position 
was enormous, but it must not be imagined that he exchanged a 
dungeon for a throne. His captivity had never been rigorous,® except, 

1 Afghanistan, o. 7 (1879), p. 7. 

2 The Amir had refused to allow Roagonol’C to depart, and tho latter may liovs 
encouraged tlio former’s plan of proceeding in person to St. Petersburg, with a 
view to securing his own return to Russia. 

3 Letter of Times special correspondent, January 3rd. 1879. 
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in the sense, tlial lie was not allowed to go beyond his own gat den, and 
Lhat opportunities of intriguing with his former adherents wero domed 
him. flis prison was his own house, and news from the outer world 
must sometimes have penetrated within its walls. The din of war 
can certainly not have been excluded from it ; and the captive prince 
may have known enough of the troubles in which the kingdom was 
involved, to guess that ho liimsoli' might be called upon to assist in 
facing them. 

The meeting between father and son must have been painful and 
embarrassing to both, and Shore Ali’s departure may have been has- 
tened by his desire to escape from the necessity of publicly honouring 
his now acknowledged heir. All the preparations for the great journey 
that lay before him, wore completed in tliroo days’ time, and, on the 
13lli of December, he left Kabul, liis last act of sovereignly being to 
write a letter to the olBcors of the British Government informing thorn 
of the step I 10 was taking, and challenging thorn to establish their case 
and explain Choir desires before a Congress to be held at St. Petersburg. 1 
lie was accompanied by his family, by the Mustaufi. and other great 
Officers of State, and by Colonel Rosgonoff and the remaining members 
of the Russian Mission, and lio took with him his treasure, amounting, 
according to rumour, to sovonty lakhs of rupees. 2 On the 22nd of 
December, from some unnamed halting-place, ho wrote to General 
Kaufmann announcing Ins approach and issued the following 
Finnan : — 

“ Let the high in rank, etc., Sirdar Muhammad Omer Khan, the 
Governor of Herat, Tohnshir Sahib and Hasan Ali Klian, the Sipah 
Sala-i-Aazim, bo honoured by this Royal Firman and know — - 

“ That, having previously announced the result of the fights of our 
victorious troops to-day, also that by the Grace of God a series of 
victories have been won by the lion -devouring warriors, we have 

1 Afghanistan, No. 7 (1879), p. 9. 

2 More likoly sovon, 
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doomed it necessary to announce tho details of the same to you, so 
that you may be made fully aware of the facts. 

“ The state of affairs and of hostilities on the Khyber frontier lino 
are as follows : — At tho outset there were only five regiments stationed 
at Ali Masjid as a permanent garrison when the British troops ad- 
vanced to attack them. The said five regiments gave battle to fourteen 
of the infidel white regiments, and for about eight hours the roaring 
of the cannon and musketry, together with the clashing of the sworcls, 
were incessant ; till, in accordance with the words of tho holy verse, 
‘ There is no victory except that which comes from God,’ the goodness 
and strength of the Almighty aided tho lion-catching warriors, and 
they totally defeated the English army, when a considerable number 
being lulled and wounded on both sides, a stop was put to further 
fighting and each side retired to his own camp. 

“Six days after, two other engagements took place at Peiwar, where 
the victorious troops, again in their zeal to push back the infidel army, 
brought on a day like that of the Day of Judgment, and rushing on like 
a torrent compelled the infidels to fall back. 

“ Since then to the present moment the English troops have not 
dared to show fight, nor to make any advance. In fact, on account 
of the severity of the winter and especially by the action of Ooloosat 
people and the Afridi tribes, who are anxious for tlie infliction of loss 
on tlieir (the English) lives and property, it is quite certain that they 
will not make any forward advance. 

“As perfect harmony exists in all the affairs of this mighty Govern- 
ment, most of the Nobles and Chiefs of this country have made certain 
representations to us in person with the view of putting a stop to this 
mischiof which may affect the peaco of this Government. The opinion 
of our ministers and military officers being also in conformity with our 
royal views, we have decided that to put a slop to the present trouble 
there is no alternative hut to have recourse to friendly negotiations as 
opposed to hostility and warfare ; for instance, although our enemy 
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should give up hiu hostile attitude and the idea of interference in 
Afghanistan, yet/ having taken up arms against, ilb lie ought to bo bound 
down by diplomatic notion. 

“ It now being venter andh is advance difficult, and, as in the spring 
tins ovil will be sure to break out afresh, there is no hotter opportunity 
than the present, when the enemy has not the power of moving in 
consequence of the severity of the winter, that our royal solf should 
proceed to the capital of Russia, and open an official correspondence 
with the British Government. Wo have accordingly, in conformity 
with the approval of our ministers and a number of our well-wishers, 
decided on proceeding to St. Petersburg, the capital of the Russian 
Empei'or, and have appointed our elder and beloved son, Sardar 
Muhammad Yakub Khan, lo act in our absence, leaving the whole of 
our Sardars . . . under his immediate orders. We also, under an 
auspicious fortune, and putting our trust in Almighty God, left Kabul, 
on the 13th December, accompanied by our illustrious brother (ate) 
Sardar Sher Ali Khan, Shall Muhammad Khan, our Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, Mirza Habibullah, the Mustaufi-ul-Momalek, Ka/.i Abdul 
Ivadar Khan, a few servants, and one ‘ Namadok Kadok Uptur,’ the 
Russian envoys who also took part in the council we held respecting 
this journey, together with the High Princes, Sardar Muhammad 
Ibrahim Klian and Sardar Muhammad Taki Khan. 

“ We received letters from the (lovornor-Genoral, General Stolietoff, 
at the station named Sir Cheshmeh ; Stolietoff, who was with the 
Emperor at Livadia, having written to us as follows : — 

“ The Emperor considers you as a brother, and you also, who are on 
the other side of the water, 1 must display the same sense of friendship 
and brotherhood. The English Government is anxious to come to 
terms with you through the intervention of the Sultan, and wishes you 
to take his advice and counsel ; but the Emperor’s desire is that you 
should not admit the English into your country, and, like last year, 

1 i.o, O.-cuu, 
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you are to treat them with deceit and deception until the present cold 
season passes array, then the Almighty’s will will be made manifest to 
you, that is to say, the (Russian) Government having repeated the 
Bismillah, the Bismillah will come to your assistance. In short, you 
are to rest assured that affairs will end well. If God permits, we will 
convene a Government meeting at St. Petersburg, that is to say, a 
congress which means an assembly of powers. We will then open an 
official discussion with the English Government, and either by force 
of words and diplomatic action we will entirely cut off all English 
communication and interference with Afghanistan for ever, or else 
events will end in a mighty and important war. By the help of God, 
by spring not a symptom or vestige of trouble and dissatisfaction will 
remain in Afghanistan. 

,l It therefore behoves our well-wishing servants to conduct the affairs 
entrusted to them in a praiseworthy and resolute manner better than 
before, and having placed their hopes in God, rest confident that the 
welfare and affairs of this glorious Government will continue on a firm 
footing as before, and the mischief and disaffection which seem to 
have arisen in the country will disappear. 

“ Let it be known to the high in rank, Tolmslrir Bahadur and Hafizulla 
Khan, Secretary to the Sipah Salar-i-Aazim, that, thanks to God, the 
trouble we have been taking for a series of years in instructing and 
improving the officers of our victorious regiments has not been lost, 
and in fighting the English troops they have displayed the same bravery 
as the force of the civilized nations. Not one of the victorious troops 
went to Heavon until he had himself slain three of the enemy. In 
short, they fought in such a way, and made such a stand, that both 
high and low praised them. We arc fully confident that our victorious 
troops wherever they may fight will defeat the enemy, 

11 The Herat Army is also noted for its bravery and discipline, a result 
of your devoted services. You will convey oUr royal satisfaction to 
all the troops and inhabitants of Herat, high and low, and tell them 
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that out' hope is Ilia l God and His Lhophcl may bo as salisiiod willi 
Uieni an we are.” 1 

The interest- of this Proclamation lies not, ho much in its distortion 
of the facts of the war — for tho device of keeping up tlio spirits of an 
army, or a nation, by concealing defeat or exaggerating successes, in not 
confined to Eastern potentates — but in tho use made in it of Stoliotoff s 
lottor of tho 8th of October to Wazir Shah Muhammad Khan, the 
vague promises in which it translated into the proposal of a Congress, 
and an invitation to tho Amir to visit St. Petersburg.® It may be 
that the Amir read into tho lottor what ho desired to find there ; it 
may be that ho deliberately falsified it s tenour; in oitlroroaso tho para- 
phrase of it given in tho Firman, shows how keenly ho felt tho need of 
strengthening tho defence of his conduct in abandoning his country, 
by adducing ovideneo to prove that ho had reason to believe that ho 
could best servo his people by leaving them. 

The 1st of January, witnessed Shero Ali’s arrival at Mazar-i-Sbarof, 
tho chief town of his province of Turkestan. Only throe hundred and 
eighty-one miles of tho five thousand seven hundred which separate 
Kabul from St. Petersburg, lay behind him, and already his strength 
was failing fast. A imisc for rest and medical treatment had become 
imperative, and during tho first weeks of that pause he roceivod, in 
rapid succession, throe letters from Kaufmann, which destroyed tho 

1 Afghanistan, No. 7, pp. 8 , 0. 

2 See vol. i. pp, 202, 263. Tho hoooiuI half of Stoliotoff’s letter, which is 
the part epitomized in the Firman, rims thus : — “ Now, my kind friend,! inform 
you that tho enemy of your famous religion wants to make poace with you through 
the Kaiser (Sultan) of Turkey. Therefore you should look to your brothers who 
live on tho other side tho river. If God stirs them up and gives tho sword of fight 
into their hands, tlion go on in. tho namo of God ( Biamullah ) ; otherwise you 
should be as a serpent ; make peaeo openly and in Secret prepares for war ; and 
when God reveals His order to you, deelaro yourself. It will be well when tho 
envoy of your enemy wants to enter the country, if you send an able emissary, 
possessing the tongue of a serpent and full of deceit, to the onomy’s country, so 
that ho may, with sweet words, porplox the enemy’s rnind and induce him to 
give up tho intention of fighting with you,” 
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hopes that had so far supported him. 1 Tlio first of the three, dated 
the 2nd of January, 1879, written after Kaufmarm had heard that tiro 
Amir had come out of Kabul, but whilst he was still in the dark as to 
the motive which had prompted that step, did, indeed, contain the 
good news that the British Ministers had promised the Russian Am- 
bassador in London not to injure the independence of Afghanistan ; 
but it also conveyed the information that the Etnperor had decided 
against the possibility of assisting him with troops, The second, 
dated the 7th of January, urgently entreated him not to leave 
his kingdom, but, to preserve its independence by coming to terms 
with the English, either in person or through Yakub Khan, ancl 
ended with the warning that his arrival in Russian territory would 
make things worse. The third, written on the 11th of January, curtly 
informed him that the writer had been directed by tlie Emperor to 
invite him to Tashkent, hut that he had received no instructions with 
regard to his journey to St. Petersburg. 

Shere Ali must have felt that the advice to preserve the independence 
of his kingdom by making terms with the English, was a meremookery 
of Ms troubles. Tf lie had not been convinced that the British Govern- 
ment’s terras, whatever form they might assume, would be such as lie 
could not accept, he would not have allowed himself to be goaded into 
war, and the promise given to the Russian Ambassador failed to 
reassure him. Independence was an elastic term that might mean 
much or little, and he could not trust the Russian Government to look 
too closely into the interpretation that the British Government might 
see fit to give to it. Kaufmann’s second letter made it too clear that 
the Amir would be an unwelcome guest, for the permission to visit 
Tashkent, contained in the third, to afford him any gratification. Yet 
his disappointment found no expression in the one letter— his last — 
which served as an answer to tlio three communications. 3 In his 

1 Central Asia. Wo. 1 (1881), pp, 24, 25. 

2 Ibid. p, 25. 
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correspondence with Foreign Governments lie had always maintained 
a dignified reserve, more or less tinged with irony, and he preserved 
that attitude to the last. There was irony in his brief acknowledg- 
ment of “ the royal favours of the Emperor,” and of Kaufmann’s 
“ sweet expressions,” and in lus assurance of Iris own “ desire for a 
joyous interviewwith the latter” ; and no one can deny dignity to the 
brief reference to his own illness, “ sent by the decree of God,” to 
the request to Kauf matin to consider aa true whatever the Ministers 
whom ho was despatching to wait upon him, might state regarding the 
affairs of his kingdom, or to liis praise of the “ noble qualities and good 
manners ” of General RosgouotT and his companions. Kick, helpless, 
and deserted, ho was yet a prince whose word was to bo aoeoplod, and 
whoso praise honoured him on whom it was bestowed. 

Khero Ali might write that liis intention to continue his journey was 
unchanged, but ho knew that his travels, hardly begun, had already 
ended. There was nothing to bo gained by going on, and it was idle to 
think of going hack. A sovereign who, in the crisis of his country’s 
fate, had misjudged his duty, could never again sit on the throne of 
Afghanistan. The news that contained to reach him from Kabul, must 
have added to his self-reproach. Everywhere tins English advance 
bad been chocked by natural difficulties. One part of Stewart’s army, 
which had begun to push forward towards Herat, had come to a stand- 
still on the Helmand ; another portion had occupied Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
only to fall back upon Kandahar. Browne’s forcos were still station- 
ary at Jellalabad, unable to move for lack of carriage. Roberts’s 
troops, compelled to withdraw from Khost and weather-hound on the 
Poiwar Kotal, were daily being thinned by disease ; there was no sign 
of that rapid advance on Kabul, of that general occupation of Afghan- 
istan, the expectation of which had seemed to justify him in placing 
the Hindu Kush between himself and his enemies. What might not 
have been achieved against them if ho had remained at Kabul, and, 
sinking his differences with his son, who had evqn less love of British 
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domination than liimself, had worked with him for then common 
cause ? 

It is easy to believe that thoughts such as these must have crowded 
upon the Audi's tailing mind and reconciled him to death ; and there is 
nothing improbable in the story told by one of his companions at Mazir-i- 
Sharif to an officer of the British Survey Department, 1 of how he made 
no effort to recover, but refused food, medicine and consolation, and 
died lamenting his folly in having left his fiiendfl to seek aid from liis 
enemies, fie passed away on the 21st of February, 1870, in his fifty- 
sixth year, after a life of exceptional activity, marked by varied vicissi- 
tudes of f 01 tune. In his childhood, he had witnessed the first British 
invasion of Afghanistan, and had shared his father’s Indian exile. In 
his early manhood, he had contributed to the successes which crowned 
Dost Mahomed’s steady determination to reconstitute and consolidate 
his former kingdom, and on the death of his brother, Uholam Ilyder 
Klmn, he was rewarded for his ability and valour by being appointed 
heir to the thmnu ; a costly reward, which involved him in years of 
sanguinary struggle with fits two elder lialf-brothers, who lmd been 
passed over in Iris favour. Driven from his capital and, again and 
again, defeated in his attempts to return thither, he showed himself 
resourceful in raising fresh armies, and brave and skilful in loading 
them ; and though, in his nephew, Abdur Rahman, he encountered a 
man as bold and capable as himself, that prince, handicapped by the 
tyranny of his uncle Afzul arid the vioes of his father, Azim Khan, 
had to fly the field when popular feeling in Kabul veered round to the 
side of the legitimate ruler of Afghanistan. 

Tlio subsequent events of Shere All’s lifo, so far as they 
brought him into contact with the British and Russian Govern- 
ments, have been told in the foregoing pages. Of Ms internal 
government comparatively little is known, but that it did not 
entirely disappoint the hopes with which he had inspired Lord 
1 Mr. G. B. Scott. 
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Mayo, is proved by the testimony borne to its fruits by Lord 
Northbrook, in 1876. Ho may not always have shown himself per- 
fectly just and merciful; but, at least, he consolidated his kingdom, 
commanded the loyalty and devotion of the officers who helped in its 
administration, and taught the most lawless of his subjects to appre- 
ciate the advantages of a firm rule. 1 If his firmness effected fewer 
improvements in the condition of his people than Abdur Rahman 
afterwards carried through, it must be remembered that he had a much 
shorter reign, and, that by entering into an alliance with a civilized 
State, he deprived himself of the liberty to clear the ground for reforms 
by outting off the heads of all who might be suspected of wishing to 
oppose them. 

A man of strong affections and violent passions, Shore Ali’s private 
life was darkened by sorrows, many of which ho brought upon himself. 
When the battle of Kajbaz seemed to be going against him, he over- 
whelmed his idolized son, Prince Mahomed All, with such bitter re- 
proaches that the high-spirited youth rushed madly into the thickest 
of the fight, and singling out his uncle, Mahomed Amir, engaged him in 
single combat, and perished by his sword ; the victor in this unnatural 
combat being at once slain by the victim’s enraged followers. The 
double tragedy so affected its unhappy author’s mind that for many 
months lie was practically insane, fits of deepest gloom alternating 
with outbursts of frenzied grief. His sou, Yakub Khan, who had been 
his right hand during the last years of his struggle for the throne, 
turned against him as soon as he had regained it ; and when he stooped 
to treachery to punish the traitor, he became his own worst enemy, 
since, by shocking Lord Northbrook’s moral sense, he drew upon him- 
self remonstrances, coupled with threats, that shook his confidence in 
the British Government, and led him to adopt towards it an aloofness 
of attitude in which a later Viceroy wa3 to find the best defence of the 

1 Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), pp. 147-140. 
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policy that brought about tlic war. He had nothing to reproach 
himself with in the death of the darling of his later days, Abdullah 
Jail, but his sorrow for the boy’s death was intensified by the know- 
ledge that its untoward political consequences were of his own creating. 
The place in history to bo finally awarded to Shero Ali will be deter- 
mined, however, not by tire achievements or failures of his internal 
administration, nob by the loves or hatreds of Iris private life, but 
solely by bis foreign policy, and more especially by his refusal 
to yield one jot of his own dignity and his country’s independence 
to the demands of the British ultimatum. That refusal may stamp 
him as a madman, or a fool, in the eyes of those who look merely 
to tlio sequel of events as they affected him and his dynasty ; but 
viewed in the broader light of subsequent history as it affected 
Afghanistan, his unbending attitude bears testimony to his foresight 
and patriotism. The choice offered him, as he understood it, was not 
between war and peace, but between war then, and war at some nob 
distant date. IIo knew that if ho apologized for the conduct of liis 
officers, who had done their duty in upholding his authority and 
dignity, lio would forfeit their respect ; he felt sure that if lie consented 
to receive a British Envoy in his capital, lie would soon ho called upon 
to permit British officers to reside in his frontier towns, and that when 
their presence had inflamed to the highest point his subjects’ hatred 
of foreigners, and that passion had found its natural expression in the 
murder of the intruders, he would either have to bear the responsibility 
for their deed, or to become the instrument of British revenge ; and 
whether he elected to side with, or against, his people, the result would 
still be the same — for them, war ; for himself, the certain loss of reputa- 
tion, the probable loss of life. And underlying these considera- 
tions, was his profound conviction that the new policy of the British 
Government aimed at destroying the independence and integrity of 
his kingdom, and that he himself was the object of that Government’s 
special ill-will, or, at least, of the ill-will of the man through whom 
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alono he. was ablo to approach it ; and thus his personal interests and 
the interests of ilia people alike led him to the conclusion that, it was 
better to have war before suffering humiliation, than after. That ho 
did the intentions and aims of the British Government, so far as they 
were represented by Lord Lytton, no injustice, must bo admitted by 
all who have read the letter in which the Viceroy, writing to the Secre- 
tary of State for India, in January, 1879, declared that the three main 
points for which the war had been undertaken wore (a) the punishment 
of Sliero Ali ; (/j) the permanent improvement of India’s present 
frontier; (c) the establishment of paramount (British) political influ- 
ence over all the Afghan territories and tribes between our present 
frontier and the Oxus. 1 Shore Ali’s mistake lay, not in mistrusting 
one of his neighbours, bat in placing too much trust, in the other. I-le 
had undoubtedly a strong moral claim on tho Russian Emperor; but, 
as an experienced statesman, he ought to havo known that no prince 
will over allow his regrets and sympathies to override the interests of 
his country. Ho should have remembered, too, that anued inter- 
vention on his behalf would have meant, in the end, tho same danger 
from the North-West which was then threatening him from tho South- 
East, and that the only assistance Russia could safely give, and Afghan- 
istan safely receive — monoy and arms — was more likely to bo accorded 
to him, secretly, in his own land than, openly, on Russian soil. Had 
lie been as clear-sighted in judging one side of tho situation as he was 
in judging tlio other; had he remained with his people; had he held 
on to his capital to the last possible moment ; and had lio tlion retired to 
Ghazni, or beyond the Hindu Kush — tho national resistance would 
have centred round 1dm, and lie, not Abdur Ralitnan, would have 
reaped the fruits of the difficulties which, a year lator, wore to gather 
sq thialdy round tho British forces, that how to retire from Afghanistan, 
not how to stay there, became tlio problem for which the British 
Government had to seek a solution, 

1 Lord Lyiton's Indian, Administration., p. 312 , 



CHAPTER XVI 


January, 1879 

Tiie new year brought with it no improvement in the situation by 
which the Government of India had been confronied in the old. The 
winter rains had failed in the Punjab, the North-West Provinces and 
Oudli ; the death-rate throughout the threo Presidencies was abnor- 
mally high, the poverty of the people widespread and acute. Money, 
judiciously expended, might have done much to lessen misery and 
restore health ; wise remissions of land revenue would have saved 
thousands of peasants from the clutches of the village usurer; but 
no money could he spared for commonplace, every-day objeoLs of 
utility whilst the war continued to shake credit, depreciate securities 
and swallow up the cash balances in the Civil Treasuries ; and instead 
of a generous lightening of the burdens of the people, old taxes were 
relentlessly collected, and every rupee produced by fresh taxation, 
nominally imposed to form a fund for the protection of the country 
against famine, was quickly diverted to military purposes . 1 

1 “ Tndia seems to hove fallen on evil days. It Iius often been observed 
that in the walce of an iniquitous and foolish war iolloiv a train of interna! calami- 
ties which, though not always to bo traced to a blundering foreign policy, 
are still none the loss disastrous and aggravato the calamities which 
have been wantonly Invited. The threatened dearth in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, now officially recognized, the deficiency of crops now feared in the Pun- 
jab, aro circumstances sufficient to cause uneasiness, and deserve anxious 
attention on the part of our rulora. . . . But are tho local authorities realty 
aware of the agricultural and other difficulties at our doors ? Have thoy 
received any official intiinatiou of the calamities that tliroaten tho eastern and 
south-eastern parts of our own Presidency ? The Kharif (autumn) crop in these 
parts is said not to have yielded more than a two annas proportion, (one-eighth), 
and oven this miserably small yield has been damaged by lob, little beast-lika 
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But the injury inflicted upon the civil population by the war, 
was, for tlie moment, Ion enibarnnwing to ibo Oovormnout than tlie 
military porploxiticN to which it was daily giving birth. Though 
tho peasant and the trader should suifei from lack of boasts of 
draught, and bui don, yet agriculture and trade would bo carried on 
after a fashion ; but a doartli of transport animals might, at any 
moment, bring a moving army to a standstill, or threaten the exist- 
ence of a stationary force ; and. whilst, from each of the lines of com- 
munication came tho cry for more, mules, more camels, tho difficulty 
of responding to it steadily increased. Already, on the 1st of tho year, 
when the campaign had lasted barely six weeks and before snow 
had fallen, Colonel J. V. Hunt, Sir 8. Browne’s Principal Commissariat 
Officer, had complained that his camels woi'o going to ruin in the 
Khybcr, and that, unless ho could get them back to the plains for a 
fortnight’s grazing, ho should want a fresh lot for work in the spring, 
and that the carcases of the thousands that would have died, must 
inevitably breed a pestilence, Similar complaints came from tho 
Kuram, and tho state of things on the .Kandahar route was even 
more disheartening. Supplies of evory description wore rotting 
at Buklcur, on tho loft hank of tbo Indus, for want of a bridge, 1 and 
at Sukkur, on the right bank, for lack of camels. At Dadar, at 
Jaeobabad, at Quetta, there was tbo same dearth of transport facili- 
ties, and desert and pass wero strewn with dead camels and aban- 


insoots. . . . Ah to retbi (spring crops) throo-fourths of tlvo fields lio covered 
with rank woods and grass, ... In tho beginning the ral>i crop promised well, 
espooially whoro ryots (peasants) could afford to prepare the land. But since 
tlie middle of December, rats, in millions, have poured into tho fields and 
destroyed tho crops. . . . Tlio people have boon Buffering during tho last two 
years ; their rosources are oxhaustod ; migration has roeommonoed as tho only 
means of escape from starvation and death— -for dentil overtakes many victims 
of privation.” ( Bombay Review, February 1st, 1H79.) 

1 Tho railway had boen complotod between Karachi and Multan, but tho 
Indus was not bridged till after tho war. 
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doned storos. TlLe advantages to be reaped from General Andrew 
Chukc’s scheme of a railway, connecting the Indus with the Bolan, 
had, by this time, become too apparent for Lord Lytton to continue 
to oppose it, and Colonel G. Medley, Consulting Railway Engineer 
to the Government of India, was hurriedly despatched to examine 
the ground and prepare plans and estimates. But the hot weather 
had begun before he could complete liis survey and presonl Iris 
report, and the work had to Tie postponed until the following cold 
season. Meantime, the Governor of Bombay, Sir Richard Temple, 
was struggling, in person, with ilie supply chaos at Sukkur , 1 and 
Colonel Hogg, Deputy Quarter-Master General of the Bombay Army, 
with the reorganization of the Transport Service. The Commissioner 
of Sind, having provided the military authorities with six thousand 
camels over and above the thirteen thousand orginally demanded 
from him, had desisted from efforts which were ruining his district ; 2 
now, under the double pressure brought to hear upon him, ho suc- 
ceeded in getting together an additional six hundred, and sent up 
two hundred and fifty carts to clear out some of the stores that had 
accumulated at JacobabacL But no zeal on the part of the military 
officers, no assistance rendered by civil officials could keep the supply 
of transport equal to the demand, and, given a sufficient duration of 


1 “ Sir Richard Temple has had to send all the way to Bombay for carts ; 
ho lias had camel-drivers engaged in northern Gujerat at extravagant pay, and 
his emissaries aro now scouring Raj pu tuna in search of more camels. 1 ' (Bombay 
Review, January 25th, 1879.) 

2 “ One hears the Commissioner loudly abused on all sides for having so Bun- 
denly stupped collecting transport animals, hut one must hear in mind that 
he looks at Iho ease from 0 purely civil point of view, and naturally does not wish 
to denude the whole of Ilia district of its beasts of burden, representing, ns they 
do in many instances, the sole means of subsistence of the inhabitants. The 
military estimate, framed in solemn conclave at Sukkur, was under 13,000 mmols, 
and when the Commissioner had handed over 19,000, ho fancied he had done 
his duty, and allowed a very liberal margin for all sorts of casualties,” (Cone, 
spondenei Times oj India.) 

St 
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hostilities, the coming of a day when the invading forces must lose 
their mobility could clearly be foreseen. 

The prospect as regarded tire continued efficiency of the troops 
was little blighter. Despite, or perhaps in consequence of, the 
mildness of the seasotr, there was much sickness in all the columns, 
more especially among tiro men employed on the lines of communica- 
tion whose lot was oast in the most unhealthy districts. On all three 
lines of advance, there were regiments so sickly as to he unfit for active 
Her vice; and though the courage and resolution of officers and men 
enabled some of these to hold out to the encl of the campaign, there 
were others, no less brave and zealous, who had to submit to the 
humiliation of being ordered hack to India. In Maude’s .Division, 
this was the fate of Her' Majesty’s 81st Regiment ; in Browne’s, of 
the 14th Sikhs ; in Stewart’s, of the 12th Khelat-i-Ghilzai ; 1 and 
the carriage of all supply convoys, on their return march, had 
to he utilized for the conveyance of invalids, pronounced medically 
unequal to further duty in the field. Recruiting for the Native Army 
had already begun to fall oil; the drafts sent from India to make 
good gaps caused by disease in botli British and Native corpH, wore 
not in proportion to the casualties incurred ; and though many of the 
Independent Princes were eager to take part in the war, considera- 
tions of distance and expense had made it impossible for the Indian 
Government to accept more than the services of a Contingent fur- 
nished by six Punjab Chiefs 3 — the Rajahs of Pntialla, Nablia, Blind, 
Kappathala, Nahun and Farid Kot. The four thousand four hundred 
and sixty-six troops composing this Force, after undergoing a course of 
instruction in the use of the Enfield rifle, were sent to guard the com- 
munications of the Kurain Force and to strengthen the garrison of 
Runnu, a British frontier station whoso safety had been endangered 
by tribal discontent, due to the war. 

1 This regiment had greatly distinguished itself in the First Afghan War. 

2 The Maharajahs of Hyderabad and Baroda were among the Native 
Rulers whoso offers ot troops were declined. 
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Table showing the Constitution op the Punjab Chiefs’ 
Contingent us reviewed by Lord Lytton at Lahore in 
December, 1878. 


13 Gun? 

868 Cavalry 
2,G8G Infantry 
1,913 Followers 


10 Elephants 
1,143 Horses 
R25 Camels 

2(0 Mule-, ami Bullocks 


Principal Officcm. 

Bunaheo Chimin, Singh 

Syud iTurdan All 

Lalla Bhugman Doss 

Sirdar Juggat Singh 

Sirdar Ruttan Sing 

Dewan Reshun Sing 

Bunelioe Budrooduu Khan 

Lalla Nuthoo Lall 

Dowan Ram Jaa 

Sirdar Nubbi Bux 

Colonel Mahomed Ali 

Sirdar Golun Singh 

Sirdar Albail Singh 

Sirdar Bull Singh . 

Colonel Whiting . 

British Officers attached to Contingent. 

Brigadier- Gonoral J. Watson, V.C., C.B., Commandant and Chiel Political 
Officer. 

Major W. C. Anderson, 3rd Punjab Cavalry, Assistant Adjutant-General, 

Captain Y. Rivaz, 4th Punjab Infantry Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master 
General. 

Captain J. Pearson, R.A., Brigade-Major. 

Captain F. C. Massey, Political Officer. 

Captain J. D. Turnbull, lfith Bengal Cavalry, A.D.C. 

Surgeon-Major J. R. Drew, in Medical Charge. 

Captain F. Burton, 1st Bengal Cavalry, and Captain A. li. Abbott, 42nd 
Bengal Infantry. 

Native Aides-de-Camp to the General. 

Sirdar Mahomed Enzat Ali Khan. 

Sirdar Gholab Singh. 


Patiala Contingent 
J Jhind Contingent 
^Nabha Contingent 

| Kapathnla Contingent 

j’ Farid Kot Contingent 
Kahun Contingent 
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That discontent extended the whole length of India’s North- 
West frontier. In It liner and Rival mullahs ivoi u pleaching a jehad 
against the enemies of their religion, and only the influence of some 
of the chiefs kept the people’s excitement within hounds. Molimands 
andAfridis were vying with each other in obstructing the movements 
of Maude’s and Browne’s forces. The Orakzais, long friendly, wore 
preparing to raid upon Roberts’s communications, and the Zymuldits, 
a tribe that had given no trouble since 1S5G, were busy attacking that 
General’s convoys and driving off his camels from their grazing- 
grounds. Last, but not least, four thousand Mahsud Wuziris, con- 
sisting largely of Powindars — men of the candor class — many of whose 
camels had been seized for Government purposes, had entered British 
territory on New Year’s clay, burnt Tank, and taken up a strong position 
between that town and the Zam Pass ; and, though Genoral G. J, 
Godby employed five thousand Infantry and two hundred Cavalry 
against thorn, it was not till the 20tli of January, and after several 
skirmishes, in which the British loss was two men killed, and 
Captain T. Skepperd and nine men wounded, that the invaders 
were finally driven back into their hills. 

A further source of increasing regimental weakness was the growth 
in the normal disproportion between the Native troops and tlieir 
European officers. Not a single Native oorps had taken the field with 
its full complement of British Officers, and many of those had already 
been removed by death, wounds, or sickness, or bad been absorbed by 
one or other of the Army Staffs. At the attack on the Peiivar Kotal, the 
29lh Punjab Infantry had gone into action with only five European 
Officers, the Gurkhas, with but four ; and according to a report furnished 
to Government by General Maude, four came to be the number both 
in the 10th Bengal Lancers and the 24th Punjab Infantry — a state of 
things aggravated by the fact that each of these regiments was broken 
up into small, widely separated detachments, so that many of the 
men were entirely removed from what ought always to be the ruling 
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influence of the sepoy’s professional life . 1 Maude’s report was no! 
written till almost the end of the first phase of the war, but lie and 
the other Commanders had all along striven to impress the Indian 
Government with the evils resulting from the paucity of European 
Officers ; and though Lord Lytton could not be brought to face tho 
expenso of a permanent addition to their number, he did, in January, 
throw open the Indian Staff Corps to Officers of British regiments 
other than those serving in India. Little advantage, however, was 
taken of the concession, and the failure of what was, at best, but a 
temporary expedient, can hardly be regretted, for, if successful, it 
would have furnished the Native regiments in the field with leaders 
ignorant of the country in which they had been called upon to serve, 
and of the language, character and habits of the men whom they 
were expected to command. 

Under the sobering influence of growing difficulties and waning 
resources, the thoughts of the Home and the Indian Governments 
had begun to turn towards peace, only to discover that it was easier 
to begin a war than to end olio. “ We cannot ” — wrote Lord Lytton to 
Lord Cranbrook — “ we cannot close the Afghan war satisfactorily, or 
finally, without ail Afghan Treaty ; wo cannot get an Afghan Treaty 
without an Afghan Government willing to sign and fairly able tu 
maintain it. It is only, therefore, in the early establishment of 
such a Government that we can find a satisfactory solution of our 
present difficulties, Its early establishment mainly depends on our 
policy; and wo must, I think, be prepared to do whatever may he 
necessary on our part to promote and maintain the existence of such 
a Government at Kabul .” 2 

1 “ Under the foregoing circumstaneos, I am at a loss to understand how 
either of these two fine regiments can bo considered to hove been in a state of 
efficiency for active service in the field as regards the number of British Officers, 
on whom devolves the all-important duty of commanding and leading their 
men in the day of battle.” (i Report of Sir F. Maude., May, X By 9 . ) 

2 Lord Ly lion’s Indian Administration, p. 312. 
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By the expression, “ whatever may bo necessary on our part,” 
Loid Lytton evidently meant promises of support, and gifts of money 
and anus. To the gifts the BeaconsfiiM Ministry wore not likely 
to take exception ; however large, they would bo cheap compared 
to the exjjense of an indefinite prolongation of the war ; but where 
was the Amir on whom to bestow them ? No sooner had the news 
of Shere Ali’s virtual abdication reached India than Cavagnari had 
been instructed to make cautious advances to Yakub Khan, but 
Yakub Khan had shown no inclination to allow himself to be 
approached. His coldness might bo duo to tlio pledge exacted from 
him by his father, and might disappear if circumstances should release 
him from liis oath; but he was known to be incensed at tlio invasion 
of his country, and Lord Lytton doubted his ability to maintain 
himself in power, and thought it probable (hat ho would soon follow 
his father into exile. Actuated by these misgivings, the Viceroy 
looked about for some member of tho Barakzai House whom he 
could have under his hand, ready, at an opportune moment, to be 
put fonvaid as a .successor to Where Ali ; though, mcautimo, he left 
the door for negotiations with Yakul Khan open, and, to avoid com- 
plicating an already tangled situation, ordered Cavagnari lo abaLain 
from intriguing either with parties in the Afghan capital or with 
any of tire Afghan tribes. The Viceroy’s olioico of a possible British 
nominee foil upon Shere Ali’s lialf-brolhor, Wali Mahomed Khan, 
who had let it bo known that, if he could oscape from Kabul, and 
reach the protection of a British Force, ho would be found willing 
to play the part filled by Shah Sujah in the first Afghan war. 

There had been a difference of opinion between the Viceroy and 
the Home Government as to the lines on which Afghanistan should 
ultimately be re-settled ; the former desiring to split her up into 
several weak states, the latter preferring to retain her as a strong 
and united kingdom. The views of the higher authority had prevailed 
on paper ; but when Lord Lytton, in recommending his protegf), 
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honestly warned Lord Cranbrook that Wali Mahomed, though prob- 
ably strong enough to establish himself in Kabul, was hardly the 
man to extend his rule to Kandahar and Herat, Ministers, having 
no one else to propose, gave a provisional consent to the Viceroy’s 
request to be allowed to make use of the uncle against the nephew, 
should circumstances seem to render such a course advisable . 1 

It must have added to Lord Lytton’s vexations, if not to his 
anxieties, to know that whilst he was casting about to find some 
safe ground from which to lake the initial step in the direction of 
peace, the Government Press, both at home and in India, was treat- 
ing the war as a thing concluded and done with, and counting up 
the gains, financial and political, which must accrue to India from 
a rectified frontier . 2 It was hard for a man oppressed by the know- 
ledge of India’s growing expenditure, and harassed by the diffi- 
culty of temporarily keeping open the Khyber, to be told that, as 
a consequence of the permanent occupation of that and other passes, 
he would be able to reduce tlic Indian Army and cut down Indian 

1 It ia curious that Lord Lytton, whose policy of weakening Afghanistan 
was based on tho conviction that, if strong, sho would gravitate towards an 
“ alliance with the ambitious, energetio and not over-scrupulous Government of 
such a military empire aa Russia,” rathor than towards an alliance “ with a 
Power so essentially pacific, so sensitively scrupulous as our own,” ( Lord Lytton' s 
Indian Administration, p. 311) should have failed to perceive that the dis- 
integration lio aimed at was incompatible with one of tho three main objects of 
the war ; yet it is on absolute certainty that a break-up of Afghanistan would 
have resulted then, would result now, in the annexation of Herat and Afghan 
Turkestan by Russia, after which annexation there could be no more dreams 
of extending British influeneo to tho Oxus. Even Lord Lytton could see that, 
when Russia was once in actual possession, it was vain to tliink of ousting her 
influence by ours. (Vide the allusion to Merv on page 25d of Lord Lytton’s 
Indian Administration. 

2 See Times and other Journals for January and February, 1879. 

“ The war arose from a conviction that, so long as our frontier was fixed 
On the eastern Bids of great passes into Afghanistan, our military security was 
dependent upon the degree in which we could rely upon the friendliness of the 
Amir of Kabul. This alliance, . . . at. a critical moment, broke down, and it 
consequently became necessary that we should rectify our frontier in such a 
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taxation . 1 The pleasant stories sent homo by special correspondents 
at Jellalabad of regimental sports, of hunting parties, of scientific 
and liistorio explorations, stories which seemed to readers in India 
and England conclusivo testimony to the completeness of British 
success, had a different meaning for the man who read them in the 
light of Browne’s Despatches and Cavagnari’s Reports. The obstacles 
in the way of malting a fresh advanco was the ever recurring theme 
of the former ; the difficulties attendant upon keeping a hold on the 
short and narrow stretch of country already occupied, of the latter. 
How to accumulate stores and transport whilst working under con- 
ditions which perpetually oxhausted both, was the problem that 
pressed, day and night, on the Military Officer; how to induce the 
tribes to facilitate tiffs accumulation, the task at which the Political 
Officer incessantly toiled. 

The negotiations with certain ACridi tribes, begun to smooth Sir 
Neville Chamberlain’s passage through the Khyber, had widened 
out into a scheme which embraced all tiro subdivisions of that power- 
ful clan, as well as other tribes occupying territory within striking 
distance of the Pass. Its arrangements, similar in their general 
character to those devised for a like puiposo forty years before, had 
a twofold aim— to attract the individual tribesmen of warlike pro- 
clivities to the British side by the offer of well paid s military service, 


manner as to mako its security independent of anything so capricious as the 
will of an Asiatio Prince. This lius now been dono,” (Times article, February 
21st, 1897.) 

1 “ Those piwsos have now been, seized by us and wo nliall not relinquish them. 
Wo have thus secured what was described beforehand as a ‘ scieutiflo frontier,’ 
and military men are agreed that a, modorato force in tho strongholds thus 
occupied will suffice to insiua us against all external danger from Central Asia. 
. . . More money cannot be raised, and. the expenditure therefore must by 
some means be reduced. The means for that reduction are opportunely afforded 
by the security which our recent acquisition of a satisfactory frontier has given 
to our military position.” (Ibid.) 

2 The monthly cost of this force was 2,740 rupees, 
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under their mvn Officers, and to disarm the hostility of the tribes, 
as a whole, by the payment of a monthly subsidy of seven thousand 
six hundred and sixteen rupees, in return for which each tribe pos- 
sessed of land bordering on the Kliyber, was to furnish a certain 
number of chowlddars (watchmen) to protect its section of the Pass ; 
the largest number demanded from any one tribe being sixty, the 
smallest, twelve. No difficulty was experienced in raising and main- 
taining the three hundred and twenty Jezailcliis — matchlock men — and 
their fifteen Officers ; and Cavagnari was able to report, when handing 
over political charge of the Khyber to Mr. Donald Macnabb, that 
they had given satisfaction to the Military Commanders, and con- 
siderably relieved the troops in the matter of convoy duty ; but 
the subsidy negotiations proved exceedingly troublesome. It was 
no easy matter to decide the proportion in which the whole sum 
allowed should he divided among the different tribes ; it was harder 
to discover to which party in each tribe that proportion should be 
paid, for, in every case, the party inclined to look favourably on British 
overtures of friendship, proved to be the weaker, therefore of less 
value as an ally, than the party which held aloof. In the end, how- 
ever, a division based upon some rough appraisement of the claims 
and merits of each recipient, was arrived at, but the plan, so far as the 
return to bo made for the money was concerned, proved worse than 
a failure. The chowlddars were utterly untrustworthy, a danger 
instead of an assistance to the British Forces, as their licensed pre- 
sence in the passes enabled them to keep a watch upon the move- 
ments of convoys and troops, and to signal the approach of tiro one, 
and the withdrawal of the other to their friends lurking in the hills 
above ; and the chiefs and headmen soon learned that they could 
make double profits by sending one half of a tribe to make submis- 
sion and finger tlie Government rupees, while the other half harried 

1 Cavagnari’s Report on Matters relating to Arrangements with the Khybtr 
Tribes, dated Safed Sang, April 28, 1870. 
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the road and, by night, even ventured to attack the British out- 
lying pickets . 1 The wiser policy would have been to give the sub- 
sidy freely, as an acknowledgment of the Afridi and Shinwari claim 
to levy tolls on a road tho use of which was being monopolized by the 
British Forces, withholding or redistributing it as a punishment for 
breaches of faith, and to forbid armed Natives, under the severest 
penalties, -within tho British outposts. Those measures would have 
done as much as those adopted to influence the tribes through the 
hope of gain, and more to cheek their power to harm and harass ; 
thus diminishing tho temptation to indulge in punitive expeditions 
to which Cavagnari, by reason o£ his exceptional position, was pecu- 
liarly exposed. One such expedition— -tho first invasion of tho Bazaar 
Valley — has already been chronicled ; the story of three others has 
now to he told. 

1 Report of Captain Tucker to Major Cavagnari, datocl Lunrti Kotnl, April 
9th, 1379. 



CHAPTER XVII 
Punitive Expeditions 

mohmand, shinwari and bazar expeditions 

On the first clay of the year 1879, Sir M. Browne held a Durbar at 
Jellalabad, at which Cavagnari explained to a few, by no means very 
representative Afghan Chiefs, the reasons which had led the British 
Government to go to war with Shore. Ali, and its intentions towards 
the tribes with whom, in the course of certain military operations, it 
must come into temporary contact. Those reasons embraced ail the 
impugnments of the Amir’s character and conduct which figure in 
Lord Lytton’s Despatches, with the addition of the entirely now 
charge of having put to death, mutilated, imprisoned, or fined all 
persons whom lie suspected of supplying the British authorities with 
information as to the state of Afghan affairs. There exists no official 
or private confirmation of this charge which has, therefore, no more 
claim to credence than hundreds of other rumours, most of them 
palpably false, which were put into circulation by the enemies of 
Shore Ali after the withdrawal of tiie Native Envoy from Kabul ; 
but to appreciate its value, if true, it must be understood that, in the 
East, so-called news-agents are simply spies, who earn large rewards 
by a trade which men in all countries carry on with the fear of death 
before their eyes. To Cavaguari's auditors, however, it mattered 
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little whether this or any other accusation brought against the Amir 
was true or false, since none of them would strike thorn as rebooting 
on his character; oven tho distinction drawn by the Viceroy’s pro- 
clamation between the Sovereign and Lire people of Afghanistan had 
little interest for thorn, for they knew that, whatever tho action of 
the tribes, as tribes, the conduct of the British JTorcos towards them 
would be determined, in part, by tho latter’s need of tlroir neutrality, 
in part, by the aots of individual tribesmen whose predatory instincts, 
stimulated by opportunity, might at any moment embroil thorn with 
these would-be well-wishers and friends. Nevertheless, by the mouth 
of Abdul Klralik, Khan of Besud, the. assembled Chiefs accepted 
Cavagnari’s enumeration of their Sovereign’s misdeeds, denounced 
the oppression which they themselves had suffered at his hands, and 
expressed their thankfulness for the prospect of the even-handed 
justice and kindness which the arrival of the British in their districts 
was i,o ensure to them. 

The relations between the Molimands, the tribe to which Abdrrl 
Klralik belonged, aird the British troops, bad been peaceful ovor since 
Mahomed iSlrali, the Khan of Lalpura, had paid his respeutw to Sir S. 
Browne at Dakka ; for though Moghal Khan of Goshta, the. Chief second 
to him in authority, had held aloof from tho British authorities, he 
had not shown himself openly hostile. That tlioso relations should 
remain peaceful was of vital importance, to a Force whoso communica- 
tions, separated from Molrmand territory only by the Kabul River', 
lay for forty-two miles open to attack ; yet, eleven days after tire 
Durbar, they woro disturbed by a punitive Expedition, the first of many 
which were to prove a soureo of anxiety to tho Commander, and of 
worry and fatigue to tiro troops. The oooasion for the expedition 
was an attack made by some hillmcn on a lowland village ; the 'raiders 
and the raided alike wero Mohmandw, The incident was an entirely 
domestic one, calling for no foreign interference ; but Cavagnari saw 
in it an opportunity for putting pressure on Moghal Khan, who was 
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suspected of having instigated the outrage, 1 and at Ins request a 
small force, under the command of Brigadier-General Jenkins, con- 
sisting of two guns, Hazara Mountain Battery, fifty men of the Guide 
Cavalry and three hundred of the Guide Infantry, crossed the rivor, 
surprised tlio village of Shergarh, whore the raiders were supposed to 
he hidden, and failing to capture the offenders, carried off as prisoners 
the headmen who had given them shelter, and had possibly con- 
nived at their offence, and sent them prisoners to Peshawar. 

On the 24th of January, a punitive Expedition, consisting of throo 
hundred and fifty men, drawn from the 17th Boot, the Rifles, 4th 
Gurkhas, Grxide Cavalry and Sappers, and commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel A. H. Utterson, entered Shinwari territory to avengo the death 
of s the regimental Bheestio of the 17th. The column surrounded 
and burned the villages of Nikoti and Raja Miani, killed five men 
who tried to escape, and returned to camp with seventy prisoners and 
two hundred head of cattle, and some sheep and mules. The latter 
seem to have been retained ; the former, except two who were be- 
lieved to be implicated in the murder, wore soon released. 

Betweentlie.se two incursions into tribal territory, an expedition of 
a far more serious character liad been planned and begun, The inva- 
sion of the Bazar Valley, in the month of December, had exasperated 
instead of cowing the Afridis, who had seized, the opportunity 
afforded them by the absence of some of the best troops of the 
2nd Division, to cut telegraph wires, attack small detachments and ill- 
guarded convoys, fire iuto standing camps, and temporarily close the 
pass. Their depredations were checked by the return of the punitive 
Force, and after a while they were coaxed or threatened into tran- 
quillity, with the exception of the Zakka Khel who continued to give 
trouble whenever they saw the chance. 

1 Moghal IClian was also suspected of being concerned in. the death of two 
camcl-mon belonging to the .Tellaltthod force, who were murdered about this 
time, hut there was no proof of his complicity — none, even, that tlio murderers 
were Molimands : they may ju&t as well have been Shinwarh. 
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Early in January, an important step had been taken in the clh’ection 
ol' efficiency and economy by the appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles M. Maogrcgor, an Ollicer of great energy and experience, to the 
cluuge of the communications between Jumrud and Jellalabad. So 
far, Browne’s and Maude’s independence of each other had extended 
to their supply and transport, ; now, in all that regarded l hose depart- 
ments, Maegregor became a connecting link between them, and in 
that character was ablo to smooth away difficulties, diminish friction, 
and turango for a moro ocpiitablc distribution of work between the 
1st and 2nd Divisions. 1 The now Officer in command of com- 
munications quickly discovered the insecure state of the Khybor, and 
at once wiole direct to Cavagnari recommonding a second invasion 
of the Bazar Valley, and the occupation both of if and the adjoining 
Bara Valley till the complete submission of tho Zakka Khel had been 
obtained. The suggestion fell in so entirely with Cavagnari’s own 
aims, that ho hastened to draw up a memorandum sotting forth the 
reasons for tho proposed expedition, and calling upon. Cloneral Maudo 
to arrange for its despatch. That Commander’s task had not grown 
lighter since his return from Bazar. Every day, men were breaking 
down from exposure and over-work, and the duties which had to bo 
performed by those who kept off the sick-list, became, proportionally, 
heavier. Reinforcements wore urgently needed to bring the 2nd 
Division up lo full working strength, and when, instead of additional 
troops, he received an invitation to divert a largo part of liia already 
over-taxed Force from work which could not for a moment bo 
lessened or put aside, to au undertaking of unknown magnitude and 
duration, his astonishment and displeasure were very great. What- 
ever his feelings, however, lie kept them to himself, and, in obedience 
to the instructions he had received to act in conformity with the wishes 

1 Mnegregor had seen a great deal of active service, and in the famine of 1871 
ho had ftUed the important port of Director of Transport, He had an efficient 
assistant in Major J. I). Dyson-' Lauria. 
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of the political authorities, he lost no time in considering how lie 
could best fulfil the Political Officer’s clearly implied desire. On the 
15th of January he telegraphed to Colonel C, C. Johnson, Quarter- 
master-Cleneral in India, recapitulating the substance of Cavagnari’s 
memorandum, and stating that, with the Comniander-in-Chief’s 
sanction, he intended to carry out the suggestions it contained with 
two columns from his own Division, the one starting from Juinrud, 
the other from Ali Masjid, in conjunction with a Force from Basawal, 
under Brigadier- General Tytler ; eaclr column to visit the villages that 
lay within reach of its line of march, so that tho concentration of the 
troops would not take place till the fifth day. Once concentrated, 
he thought that three days would suffice to complete tho work which 
had to he done in the Bazar Valley, but that as regarded the operations 
in Bara, he was not yet in a position to form any plan, and could only 
say that he thought the Force he intended to employ would be equal 
to any demands that might be made upon it. 

Though General Maude had wisely refrained from hazarding an 
opinion as to the length of time that would be required to executo the 
second part of his programme, it was clear to him, and ought to have 
been equally clear to the authorities at Headquarters, that it would 
take longer to penetrate into and subdue Bara, an utterly unknown 
country, further removed from the invading Army’s base, than to over- 
run Bazar for the second time ; yet the Government’s sanction to the 
scheme was clogged by tho extraordinary proviso that the time devoted 
to tho whole expedition was not to exceed ten days, accompanied by 
the contradictory comment that the Commander-in-Chief thought 
three days too short a time to do the work needed in Bazar. General 
Maude felt strongly that the imposition of a time-limit on a Military 
Commander was absolutely unprecedented, and that, in this particular 
case, it must result in placing him in a position of great perplexity, 
since it virtually vetoed a part of the plan which had professedly 
been sanctioned in its entirety ; but being unwilling to “ foreshadow 
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difficulties,” lie accepted the decision of the Government, and did 
his best to make the short campaign aa successful and oompleto as 
possible. 

The Jumrud column, consisting of twolvo hundred and thirty-five 
men of all ranks, commanded by the Lieutenant- General in person, 
started oil the 24tli of January, and followed the road by the Khyber 
stream which runs, at first, through Kuka Khel territory. Hero no 
opposition was met with, the tribe being classed as “ friendly,” and 
having been warned by Captain Tucker that armed men were not to 
show themselves. This column spent the first night in the bed of the 
rivor — below the Shudanna tower, and the second, at Barakas, whore 
it was joined by the baggage-camels of the Ali Masjicl Force. The 
baggage-party had been fired on, about a mile from earn]), and, after 
dusk, shots were fired into the camp itself. 

The Ali Musjid column, under Brigadier-General Appleyard, ad- 
vanced by the Alacliai road to Karamna, where it effected a junction 
with the 6th Native Infantry, under Colonel G. Hf. Thompson, which 
had marched the same morning from Limdi ICotal. The Force, now 
numbering twelve, hundred and five officers and men, blow up the 
towers of Karamna, and on the following day those of Burj, at which 
village it was met by a detachment from Ihe Jumrud column, aucl then 
entered tho Bazar Valley and joined General Maude, Tytler’s 
column, twelve hundred and eighty-thice strong, which had to cross 
the Sisobi Pass, did not arrive till the afternoon of tho 27th. Whilst 
waiting for it to appear, General Maude sent out three hundred men, 
under Colonel Budded, to scour China, and a detachment of Cavalry, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. Low, 13tli Bongal Lancers, to the 
west of that hill to cut off fugitives ; also throe hundred men, under 
Major E. B. Burnaby, to clear the hills to the south-east of tho valley, 
from which the rear-guard had been harassed the previous day. On 
China, a few Zakka Kliel were found and killed ; but Burnaby’s party 
did not come into contact with the enemy. When the concentration 
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of his troops had been accomplished, Maude moved the united Forceto 
n. strong position in the centre of the valley, out of range of ihe hills — 
a necessary precaution, as the Zakka Kliel had already shown unmis- 
takably that they had no intention of submitting tamely to this 
second invasion of their territory ; baggage had been attacked, rear- 
guards harassed and camps kept on the alert at night by constant 
firing. Perhaps the clearest proof of their determination to offer a 
stubborn resistance to the advance of the expedition, was to be read in 
the fact that, in tlio Bazar Valley, all the villages wore found in flames, 
fired by the hands of their own inhabitants. Foreseeing such a catas- 
trophe, and anxious to avert it, Captain Tucker had instructed Malik 
Khwas. the Zakka Kliel Chief of evil repute whom the tribe had been 
ordered to accept as its head, to assure his clansmen that their dwel- 
lings would be spared. Possibly Malik Khwas never gave the 
message ; possibly he gave it and was not believed ; whatever the 
truth of the matter, the Political Assistant’s humane intentions wore 
frustrated. 

On the 28tli of January, General Maude reconnoitred in person the 
Buldiar Pass, through which runs the road to Bara. Tytler was in 
command of the covering party, fortunately a strong one — a thousand 
men of all arms — as the enemy held every hill-top on the line of advance, 
from which they had successively to be driven, and they followed up 
the troops as they retired, to within two miles of the camp. The next 
morning, when Colonel G. II. Thompson led a detachment to Hulwai, 
to blow up the towers of that village, the tribesmen showed in much 
greater numbers, and Lieutenant-Colonel Low, who was sent out with 
a squadron of his regiment to look for a site with water suitable, for a 
camp near the Bara Pass, found the hills beyond the point to which 
General Maude had penetrated the previous day, occupied by strong 
parties. All this showed that the numbers of the enemy were daily 
Increasing, atid pointed to the probability that neighbouring tribes 
were coming to the help of the Zakka Khel, though Major Cavagnttri 
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hacl positively assorted that nothing of the kind would occur. Bear- 
ing in mind that five days of his allotted time had already expired, 
and fearing that the invasion of Bara would be the signal for a 
general rising of the Afridis, the extreme inopportuneness of which, 
at this particular juncturo, he could well appreciate — General 
Maude, though doing full justice to the energy of Captain Tucker, 
judged that, before proceeding further, he ought to have the opinion 
of an older and more experienced Political Officer ; and he therefore 
sent a telegram to Major Cavagnari asking him to come at once to 
the Bazar Valley. But Cavagnari was busy at Jollalabad with work 
which lie deemed more important, and declined to comply with the 
summons ; ridiculing in Ida telegraphic nnswor the idea of an Afridi 
war, and referring the General back to Captain Tucker for advice on 
all political matters. Maude, however, whose views on the gravity 
of tlie situation were shared by Brigadier-General Tytlcr and Colonel 
Macgvegor, both men well versed in frontier affairs, was no longer 
inclined to allow the movements of his .Force to bo decided for him by 
an officer of Captain Tucker’s standing, and he therefore resolved to 
lay the question of (lie invasion of Bara before the Indian Government. 
If he had felt any doubts about taking this step, they must have been 
dispelled by the receipt of a circular letter from the Quartermaster- 
General in India, dated the 20th of January, and addressed to him — 
General Maude — by name, in which he was reminded of the terms of 
the Viceroy’s proclamation of the 21st of November, 1878, re- 
quested to bear in mind that “ the British Government had declared 
war, not against the people of Afghanistan and the ad joining tribes, 
but against the Amir and his troops,” and desired to use his 
best endeavours to avoid unnecessary collisions with the tribes arid 
other inhabitants of the country, and to render its occupation as 
little burdensome to them as possible, “ for the British Govern- 
ment was anxious to remain on friendly terms with the people of 
Afghanistan,” 
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Such a letter, reaching a Commander in the midst of a punitive 
Expedition against one of these very adjoining tribes — an Expedition 
sanctioned only seven days earlier by the Government which now, by 
implication, condemned it — must necessarily compel him to ask for 
definite instructions ; and this General Maude accordingly did in the 
following outspoken telegram : — 

“ 1, 30th January, 1879, from General Maude to Quartermaster - 
General and Viceroy. 

“ Your letter 327H, 26th inst., was received last evening, directing 
me to use my utmost endeavours to avoid provoking unnecessary 
collisions with the Tribes. 

“ 2. In my telegram to you, dated 15tli inst., I proposed, at 
Major Cavagnari’s suggestion, to visit Bazar, Bara and other vil- 
lages. 

“3. I proposed cm the 8th day, should my information be sufficient 
to proceed to Bara, an unknown place. The number of days required 
to embrace the execution of my plans could not be named 011 account 
of want of information, which could only be obtained after my arrival 
here, but it evidently embraced from sixteen to twenty days. In 
reply I was informed that the Government sanctioned my being out 
for ten days only. 

“4. I conclude Government fixed ten days to cut short the extent 
of my programme, and as your 327H throws all the responsibility of 
collisions with the Tribes on me, and as every time my troops proceed 
from camp one mile in any direction, they come into collision with 
the Tribes, and at night my pickets round the camp are attacked 
by them, I require specific instructions as to my future proceedings, 
whether I am to force my way to Bara against such opposition as I 
may meet. 

“ 5. The report of my reconnaissance on the 28th, will have in- 
formed you of the opposition I am like ! y to meet. Yesterday, further 
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reconnaissances si towed 1 lie enemy to be on the alerL in every direction, 

“ 0. I am ready and willing to carry out any orders I may bo 
entrusted with, but I decline, at tho suggestion o[ a Political OOleor, 
malting a raid into a country which I am instructed to avoid provoking 
unnecessary collision with, unless 1 receive distinct orders to that effect 
from competent authority. I wait here for orders.” 

The answer to this telegram was not received till the 2nd of 
February, and meantime circumstances had occurred which obliged 
Maude to settle tho matter for himself. On tho 30th, Captain Tucker, 
who hitherto had maintained that only the Zakka Kliol wove assembled 
to dispute the British advance, informed the Con oral that members 
of other tribes woro present with thorn, somo from a considerable 
distance, thus confirming the opinion of tho Military Officers that tho 
resistance of the inhabitants of a single valley might grow into a great 
Afridi war. It subsequently transpired that detachments from the 
Kulri Khel, Aka Kliol, Kambar Kliol, Malik. Bin Kind, and Sipali 
Afridis, as well as from the Sangu Kliol Shinwaris and the Oraltzais, 
were assembled in the Bara Passes. This information was brought in 
by Jemadar Yussin Klian, who, with Subadars Said Mahomet, Sultan 
Jan and Kazi Afzal, had been sent out by Captain Tucker to try to 
establish friendly relations with the headmen of Bazar, an attempt 
in which they met with unexpected success. As a first result of their 
representations there was no firing into the camps on the night of the 
30th, and on the 31st, the Jirga of the Zaklca Kliol of Bazar came into 
camp, followed, on the 1st of February, by the Jirga of tho Zakka 
Khel of Bara. Whilst the Political Officer was busy negotiating with 
those representative bodies, tile camels, which had been sent bank to 
Ali Mas j id for fresh supplies, returned, bringing only half the quantity 
expected, and General Maude saw himself compelled to place his 
British troops on half rations ; and — a still more serious matter so far 
as the question of a further advance was concerned — Sir S. Browne 
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alarmed by a rumour that the Mohmands and Bajauris were to make 
a simultaneous attack on Jellalabad and Dakka, on the 7th of 
February, telegraphed an urgent request for the return of Tytler’s 
troops. Now, as the Letter of Instructions which directed Maude “ to 
act in conformity with the views of the political authorities,” also 
ordered him “ to strengthen troops in advance, if required ” — i.e. 
Sir S. Browne’s Division — this telegram imposed upon him the necessity 
of coming to an immediate and definite decision on the very point 
which he had referred to Government; for to let Ty tier’s Brigade go, 
was to abandon the Expedition, which could certainly not he carried 
further without its co-operation in the face of the formidable opposi- 
tion that was developing. When it came to be a question between 
the safety of the 1st Division and the desire of Major Cavagnari to 
see Bara invaded, Maude was not likely to hositate. He telegraphed 
to Browne that Tytler’s Brigade should return to Dakka in time, and 
he informed Captain Tucker that no furthor advance was possible. 
That Officer seems, for the time being, to have been quite in accord 
■with the Genoral as to the wisdom of bringing the Expdietion to a 
speedy end ; anxious even to take the credit of the withdrawal to him- 
self, since he wrote as follows in a letter to Maude, dated Camp Bazar, 
2nd of February : — 

“ I myself think that a more lengthened occupation of the valley 
will arouse much irritation, and suggest that the Army which has now 
been, here a full weok, should march to-morrow, tho Afridis under- 
taking to supply escorts whose business it will be to see that no attack 
is made on tho retiring columns. I am led to recommend this — 
firstly, on account oj the risk of a collision with other Pathan Tribes, 
which I believe Government is anxious to avoid; and secondly, on 
account of tho threatened attack on Dakka and Jellalabad, and 
necessity of weakening the Force by sending back General Tytler’s 
Brigade which Sir S. Browne has recalled. 
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“ I have, therefore, felt myself bound to make a somewhat hasty 
settlement, but I trust it may, nevertheless, be lasting.” 

This hasty settlement was based on the restitution of some camels 
stolen by the Zaklca Ivhel in recent raids in the Khyber, and an under- 
taking on their part to send two representatives to Jellalabad to lay 
before Major Cavagnari their claim to a portion of the subsidy promised 
by the Indian Government to all tribes possessing land in the Passes ; 
and even these tokens of submission were qualified by the declaration 
of the headmen that “ they were unable long to restrain the mixed 
inhabitants of the country from acts of hostility.” This warning 
probably referred to the state of things then existing in the Bazar 
Valley, but it contained a truth of wider application. Among all the 
independent Tribes the power of the Chiefs if! small, tho licence 
claimed, or exorcised by individuals, very large. As a clan, the 
Zakka Khel had at no time opposed the British occupation of the 
Khyber, but bold and stirring spirits among them had been busy cutting 
telegraph wires, plundering convoys, and murdering camp-followers ; 
and this they were likely to do on every favourable opportunity, 
whatever arrangements their hoaclmon might oome to with the British 
Political Officers. 

On the 2nd of February, when terms had been settled and the 
return of the three columns fixod for the morrow, General Maude 
received from llie Quartermaster-General the following answer to his 
telegram asking for explicit orders : — 

“ The instructions of Government regarding avoiding collision 
with people of Afghanistan are accepted as general and applicable 
more particularly to tribes which have hitherto been directly under 
Afghan rule. Your Expedition was undertaken entirely on tho advice 
of the local and political authorities with a view of more efficiently 
controlling the Khyber and its Tribes. Mr. Macnabb, invested with 
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full political authority, has been directed to join you at once, and, on 
consultation with him, you are left entirely free to act on your own 
judgment in carrying out the intention for which the Expedition was 
planned.” 

No better man that Donald Macnabb could have been selected to 
assist General Maude with his counsel and influence, and it was reason- 1 2 
able that the latter, after consultation with his new advisor, should be 
accorded complete freedom “ to act 011 his own judgment in carrying 
out the intention for which the Expedition was planned” ; but the 
adviser and the permission came too late : the time-limit and the 
recall of Tyfcler’s Brigade, between them, had killed the Expedition ; 
aucl though the former was now virtually cancelled, it ■would have 
been a breach of faith to persist in entering Bara after an agreement 
had been come to with its inhabitants. So, early on the 3rd of 
February, the Force broke up, each column returning to its starting- 
place. On the 4th, General Maude met Mr. Macnabb at Ali Masjicl, 
and had the satisfaction of hearing from his own lips that he considered 
the solution arrived at satisfactory under the circumstances ; whilst 
on the 5th, the telegraph brought him the assurance of the full approval 
of the Commander-in-Chief. 1 

There wore no engagements to which names can be given, in the 
Second Bazar Expedition, any more than in the First ; but there was 
constant skirmishing, in which five men were killed, and one Officer, 
Lieutenant H. R. L. Holmes, and seventeen men were wounded. 3 

1 The same day Maude received a letter from Macnabb, in which ha wrote 
that he was sure the Government would be vary glad that the Bazar Expedition 
terminated without a serious collision with the Afridis, for ho had got a telegram, 
on returning home the previous night, saying that they particularly wanted to 
avoid anything of the kind, if consistent with military exigencies, 

2 “ It is highly interesting to note the result of this short Expedition, without 

tents, on the Khyber Hills. Tho 17th were a singularly fib regiment, and for 
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The loss in life to the Zakka Kliel watt far larger, and much suffering 
must have been inflicted 011 the women and children of tlio Bazar 
Valley by their hasty flight to the hills in mid- winter. 

In his report to Government of the 13lh of February, General 
Maude, whilst admitting that “ the operations in Bazar did not aftoid 
the troops opportunities for the display of much gallantry,” claimed 
that “ hath Officers and mon showed themselves possessed of high 
military qualities,” and that “ all ranks gave proof of the greatest 
airxiety to moot the enemy on all occasions ” ; and ho spoke warmly 
of the “ gallant and devoted spirit of those of the men who ran the 
gauntlet of the enemy carrying letters. It was in rescuing oue of 
these, that Lieutenant It. (J. Hart, Royal Engineers, won the Victoria 
Cross whilst serving with a Company of (ho 2-1 Lh Nat ivo Infantry, 
under Captain E. Stochnau, engaged in covering tlio rear of the convoy 
of supplies that arrived in camp oft the 31st of January. Tlio con- 
voy had cleared the hills and entered on tlio plain, when, half a mile 
in its rear, post-runnel's, escorted by troopers of tlio 13th Bengal 
Cavalry, came cantering down the defile, and wore fired on by the 
Afriditt who had been lying in wait for the convoy, but had not dared 
to attack it. The sound of shots attracted the attention of the cover- 
ing party, and, looking hack, they saw one of the troopers lying 
wounded on the ground, and some twenty Afridia rushing down the 
hill towards him. Lieutenant Hart instantly ran to tho assist- 
ance of the defenceless man, followed by Captain Stedmau and six 
men. Ho so completely outstripped them that when he reached the 
trooper, whom the Afridia had already surrounded and were slashing 
with their knives, he was alone. At liis approach the murderers ran 
off to a little distance and opened fire ; hut Hart had already dragged 

several days altar their return did excellently well ; but wlion tho excitement 
passed off, the wear and tear and tho osposure to tho biting cold began to toll, 
and 31 cases of pneumonia rosulted, with 11 deaths." — •“ Recollections of the 
Afghan Campaign of 187S, 1870, and 1S80,” by Surgeon-Major J. II. Evatt, 
Journal oj the United Service Institution of India, 1800, voi. xix. No. 82. 
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the wounded man. behind a rock, where the two leinaiued till Captain 
Stedman and liis party came up and drove off tho enemy. The trooper 
died whilst being carried into camp. 

Observations 

Observation I. Tho fust Expedition recorded in this chapter 
was uncalled for and unwise. By interfering in the domestic quarrels 
of the Molmrands, Cavagnari turned tlie whole tribo into enemies, and 
compelled Sir S. Browne to waste the strength of his troops in exhaust- 
ing and futile operations. 1 

Observation II. There was good ground for tlie Expedition 
against the Shinwaris, but no excuse for burning down two of their 
villages, and turning their women and children adrift in midwinter. 
The proper punishments to be inflicted on a community which, by 
refusing to surrender a criminal, associates itself with his crime, are 
(a) fines ; (l) confiscation of arms ; (c) the blowing up of towers. These 
fall directly on the men of the tribes, and only indirectly affect its 
women and children. The two former penalties have the advantage 
of being revocable, for the hope of obtaining their full or partial 
remission may sometimes lead the tribal authorities to tho act of sub- 
mission originally demanded of them. 

Observation III. The Second Bazar Expedition, like the First, 
was admirably planned, with one exception, for which General Maude 
cannot be held responsible — namely, the unsupported advance of 
Ty tier’s force from the distant bases of Dakka and Basawal, through 
a wild hill-country, where, had the enemy possessed a spark of military 
ability, it might easily have been overwhelmed. This movement was 
arranged by Cavagnari with Sir S. Browne, but its real authors were 
the Viceroy and his Government, who kept the 2nd Division so 

1 The relations between Cavagnari and Sir S, Browne are somewhat obscure. 
Nominally, the latter had been invested with full political powers ; practically, 
they would beam to have been exercised entirely by tlie former, who corresponded 
direct with the Government of India. 
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weak that its Commander had not sufficient troops to carry out single- 
handed the behests of the Political Officer to whom they had sub- 
ordinated him. The Reconnaissance of the l 28tli of January was also 
an excellent military movement. The covering party, whilst not so 
numerous as unduly to weaken the camp, was large enough to enable 
General Maude to force bis way, against strong opposition, to a point 
from which he could get a view of the passes into Bara, and to feel the 
strength of the enemy, knowledge without which he would have been 
unable to form a true estimate of the opposition that he must expect 
if the advance into Bara were persisted in. 

Observation IV. The two Bazar Expeditions were merely 
episodes in the Kliyber campaign, but episodes which deserved to be 
told in detail ; partly, because, as military operations, they were con- 
ducted on right principles, with a due regard to the fact that Bazar 
was an enoniy’s country, praise which must he denied to much of the 
strategy and tho tactics displayed in both phases of the war ; partly, for 
the sake of several points which they suggest for consideration. The 
first of these is the vexed question of (.ho relations between Military 
Commanders and Political Officers, a question which they go far to 
settle, since they arc an object-lesson in the disadvantages and dangers 
of divided authority. Here was General Maude, a man of mature 
years, of great experience and ability, burdened with responsibility 
for the safety of tho communications of the whole Kliyber Eorce — com- 
pelled to take his orders from men, his inferiors in age, standing and 
experience. Bound by the Letter of Instructions, which he had 
received immediately after assuming the command of the 2nd 
Division, he carried out with singular loyalty the schemes of the 
Political Officers ; but how inopportune, how foolish such raids into 
outlying valleys must have appoared to him, may be gathered from the 
fact that during the whole time occupied by the second Expedition 
he had to leave many of the guards and pickets in the Khybor standing, 
reliefs not being available. Maude knew the hard work his troops had 
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to perform, and the hardships to which they were subjected, for he 
had to take daily anxious thought for their health and efficiency. 
Major Cavagnari was ignorant of these matters, and indifferent to 
them. Altogether absorbed in his own schemes, he seems never to 
have asked himself — “ Is the 2nd Division strong enough in num- 
bers, strong enough in health, to he able to spare a thousand, or two 
thousand, men for a week, or a fortnight, or a month, or whatever the 
length of time necessary to occupy the Bazar and Bara Valleys until 
all opposition is at an end? ” And what were the objects which he 
deemed sufficiently important to justify him in weakening the com- 
munications of an Army, and doubling the work of overtaxed troops ? 
The Expeditions were intended to bring about the submission of the 
Zakka Khel, to avenge “ outrages committed by them during a period of 
over half a century," and to strengthen the Political Officer’s arrange- 
ments with the Khybor Afridis. It is not too much to say that no 
man who had to bear both the political and the military responsibility 
for his actions, would have engaged in either Expedition on any such 
grounds. Feeling the heavy pressure of the presold, ho would have 
had no room in his mind for the petty offences of the past, and he would 
have trusted to severe and summary measures in the Khybor to keep 
the Zakka Khel and all the robber tribes in order. What was roally 
wanted to check their raids — and beyond this there was no need for 
their submission to go — was not punitive expeditions to Bazar or Bara, 
or any other valley whose inhabitants had a natural hereditary 
tendency to possess themselves of other people’s camels ; hut sufficient 
regiments in the Pass to make camel-raiding an altogether dangerous 
amusement. Yet General Maude, from whom so much was expected, 
asked in vain for a regiment to replace the 81st Foot which he had had 
to send back to India “ saturated with malaria.” Political Officers 
are useful and necessary to furnish the General to whose force they are 
attached, with information and advice, supposing them to know the 
country in which war is being waged, better than he does, and to act as 
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intermediaries between him and its inhabitants ; but when it comes to 
military measures, great or small, only he who will be held accountable 
for their failure, should they fail, can justly bo invested with the power 
to initiate, control, and end them, 'there may be safoty in many coun- 
sellors, but there is nothing but weakness and blundering to be got 
out of many heads. In the field, a Commander should be an autocrat ; 
if a had one, the remedy is not to give him a civilian, or, what is worse, 
a comparatively junioi Military Officer as his master, but to recall him, 
and put a bettor man in his place. 

The second point raised by the Bazar Expeditions is tlio wisdom of 
taking the Khybor tribes into &omo fomi of alliance with the Indian 
Government. Major' Cavagnari seems to lravo boon fairly satisfied 
with tiro arrangements made with thorn, but they amounted to very 
little, and the good got out of them could have boon obtained irr a much 
simpler and cheaper way. Had there boon a really efficient British 
Force between Dakka and L’eshawar, there would liavo been no need 
for this elaborate by, item of holding the passoa through their own 
tribes, a system which kept thorn constantly on the skirts of the army, 
and gave thorn the opportunities of thieving, under’ pretext of pro- 
tecting. An extra British or Native regiment would have been 
worth far more to the safoty of Browne’s communications than three 
hundred and thirty-five Jezailehies, and a handful of treacherous 
Chowkidara. 

The third point which the Bazar Expeditions suggest for considera- 
tion, is the question why the Government which .subordinated a General 
Commanding in the field to a Political Officer, and trusted so blindly 
to that Officer’s judgment and knowledge that it took no trouble to 
form any opinion aa to the justice and good sense of his schemes, but 
actually desired General Maude to attack Chura — a friendly village 1 — 
or any other locality at his bidding — why this Government did not 


1 See Chapter V. 
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choose the best man &o lull so invidious a position. It is impossible 
that the Viceroy and iris Council should not have known that Mr. 
Donald Macnabb was, of all men living in India at that lime, the one 
moat conversant with Bolder affairs, and possessed of moat influence 
with the Bolder Tribes. He was a civilian of long experience, of ripe 
judgment — too well known in India to require to advertise himself 
by showy undertakings ; too well known to the Afridis to need to fear 
that, in him, moderation and patience could lie mistaken for weakness 
and timidity. If General Maude was to have a superior, that superior 
should have been tlio Civilian Commissioner of Peshawar, not the 
Military Deputy Commissioner, with his soldier’s instincts still strong 
within him, and no military responsibility to hold them in check ; 
a man whom Lord Lytton’s favour had suddenly raised into notice, 
and who was, not unnaturally, eager to achieve such personal dis- 
tinction as should justify his elevation. Then why was Macnabb left 
at Peshawar, and Cavagnari appointed Political Officer in the Kbyber 1 
The answer is not far to seek. Macnabb was known to disagree with 
tlie Afghan policy of the Viceroy, whilst Cavagnari was its enthusiastic 
supporter. So the comparatively untried man went to the front, 
and the tried rnan was kepi in the background, till the former having 
brought the Government face to face with danger, the latter was asked 
to conjure it away. Fortunately, Macnabb’s services were not re- 
quired in Bazar, and it was only in April, when Cavagnari was sent 
to Gandamak to negotiate a treaty with Yakub Khan, that the manage- 
ment of affairs in the. Kbyber fell into the hands of the man who ought 
to have been entrusted with them from the beginning. 

Lastly, it is worth noting that these Bazar Expeditions, though 
avowedly punitive in their nature, and directed against a tribe that 
really had been guilty of offences against us, were not stained by any 
acts of wanton cruelty. The reports both of General Maude and of 
Captain Tucker bear witness to the fact that, where the destruction 
of villages is spoken of, nothing more was meant than the blowing up 
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of the towers which are their defence. The only houses burned were 
those to which the inhabitants themselves set fire ; and, though large 
sLores of boosa and grain were destroyed, or seized for the use of the 
troops, there was none of that injuring of fruit-trees and blowing up 
of wells which inflict permanent injury on a district. Judged botli 
from the political and the military standpoint, there should liavo been 
no Bazar Expeditions ; but since they were undertaken, it is a satis- 
faction to be able to say of them, that they wore conducted in a manner 
which reflecls no discredit on the humanity of the authorities con- 
cerned. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Alarms and Excursions 

The reports of the 28th of January, which had obliged Sir S. Browne 
to ask for the return of Ty tier’s Force, were of a very disquieting nature. 
Molunands and Bajauris were said to have fraternized ; the Mir 
Akhor, assisted by local inullas, was preaching a Jehad amongst the 
Sliinwaria and Ghilzais ; 1 whilst the Lagmani had already given proof 
of their ill-will by firing on British reconnoitring parties. On the 2nd 
of February came nows that twenty thousand armed Moimiands and 
other tribesmen had been actually seen in the mountainous country 
near tire Kunar River, and that the friends of the headmen captured 
at Shergarh were inciting them to attack Jellalabad. At first, Browne 
contented himself with sending out reconnoitring parties in all direc- 
tions, and with strengthening iiis own position which was far from 
strong — for a cluster of villages commanded his commissariat lines, and 

1 “The CtliilzaiB may, roughly speaking, be said to inhabit the country 
bounded by Khelat-i-Ghilzai and Poll on the south, the Qulkob range on the 
west, the Suliman on the east and the Kabul River on the north. Xu many places 
they overflow these boundaries, as to tho east, they come down into the tribu- 
taries of the Gonial, and, on the north, they in many places cross the Kabul River 
and extend to the east, along its course, ut least ns far as Jellalabad. This 
country is about 300 milos long and X00 miles broad in its southern portion, and 
35 miles in the northern." (Sib Ciiables Macgregor.) 

Broadfoot estimated the number of the Gbilzais at 100,000 families, and 
Masson put down their fighting strength at 36,000 to 30,000 men. On the 
approach of danger the men hastily gather together their flocks, take up strong 
positions on the hills behind stone walls, and fight well, their women-folk bring- 
ing them ammunition, food and water, and not infrequently fighting by their 
side. 
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gardens which might afl'oid good shelter to ail enemy, lay between 
his camp and the town ; but tho time had conic for assuming the 
offensive when, on tho Gth, Captain W. North, who commanded the 
Sappers at Cidi Kaeh, on tho right bank of tlm Kabul River, ten miles 
from Jellalabad, telegraphed that, on the opposite bank, fivo thousand 
footmen and fifty horsemen had passed within eye-shot of that post. 
The British Commander’s plans were quickly made, and, very early next 
day, lie sent out Macpherson, with four guns, Hazara Mountain Bat- 
tery, and twelve hundred men, consisting of one troop 10th Hussars, 
one squadron 11th Bengal Lancers, one wing 4th Battalion Rifle Brigade, 
one wing 4tli Gurlclias, one wing 20th Punjab Infantry, and two com- 
panies 1st. Sikh Infantry, to attack tho raidors. At tho same time, he 
despatched Colonel Charles Gough to watch tho fords at Alt Boglian, 
with two guns F. C. Royal Horse Artillery, a squadron of the lOtli 
Hussars, and one of the lltli Bengal Lancers, and ordered Tytler, with 
three guns 11-9 Royal Artillery, a squadron of tho Guido Cavalry, and 
a wing of the l-17th Foot to movo up the river from Basawal to Char- 
dch, opposite Goshta, through which place tho enemy were known to 
have passed, with a view to intercepting them, should they try to 
retrace their steps. 

Macpherson crossed the Kabul River by the new trestle bridge, and 
sent forward his Cavalry, supported by the 20th Punjab Infantry, to 
seize some high ground on the further side of the Kuuar river, with the 
object of surprising the Mohmonds and cutting off their retreat from 
Shorgarh and the neighbouring villages ; their advance, however, was 
checked by numerous irrigation-channels and retarded by the boggy 
nature of the ground, 1 and when, at last, the river was reached, its 
channel proved to be so wide, its current so swift, that the Commanding 
officer wisely decided not to attempt to cross it in the dark. In the 
interval, the Infantry, unencumbered by baggage and doolies which, 

1 Many ol the mounted men slipped into the bog and were with difficulty 
drawn out again. 
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under a strong escort, had been left to follow, came up, and at dawn 
the whole Force was thrown across the stream — not without many acci- 
dents, though none of them, fortunately, of a fatal character; 1 but 
the enemy had got wind of its approach, and had disappeared, leaving 
only a few men to cover their retreat. The 10th Hussars, with their 
Martini-Henry carbines, got a few shots at. tins rear-guard, whoso 
position was betrayed by the glittering of its weapons, and Maj or E . J . de 
Lautour’s mountain-guns dislodged another small party from a lrighei 
peak beyond ; but the main body had secured too good a start to bo 
overtaken, and so the Cavalry, after a pursuit of some miles, turned 
back, and joined by the guns and the 1st Sikhs, returned the same day 
,to Jellalabad. The rest of the Infantry bivouacked in a raging north 
wind, and the nest morning Macpherson himself superintended its 
re-passage of tire Kunar River, which was again effected without loss 
of life, though several men were carried off tlreir feet, and manyren- 
dered nearly insensible by the intense cold of waters which flow direct 
from the great glaciers of the Hindu Kush. 

As the tribesmen retired by a different route from that by which 
they had advanced, neither Tytler’s nor Gough’s co-operation was 
required; but the former’s column came in for its share of difficulties, 
for, after marching down to Chardeli in the dark, and crossing three 
channels of the Kabul River, it was brought to a standstill by a fourth, 
which was too deep for the Infantry and guns. Major Battye, with the 
Cavalry, however, managed to get over, and reconnoitred to the foot 
of the hills, three miles away. No enemy was met with, but it was dis- 
covered that, the previous day, the invaders had attacked a group 
of villages called Maya, lying to the west of Goslita, one of which they 
had burned after killing and wounding a score of its defenders, a son 
of the Chief being among the dead, 

The danger that had threatened Sir S. Browne’s Forces had been for 

1 Three camp-followers and some mules that were carried away and reported 
drowned, were subsequently recovered and resuscitated. 
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a short time very grave, for later information loft no doubt that the 
Molimand raid was part of a scheme for an attack upon Jellalabad, 
planned by tho Mir Abhor, in which the Mohmands and Bajauries, 
the Ohilzais, Rhinwaris and Kujianis were to liave taken part. Tlie 
deatli of its author, who was accidentally killed before it could be 
put into execution, led to its abandonment, and Macpherson’s Expedi- 
tion broke up, for the time, the confederacy of the tribes, and relieved 
the pressure on Jellalabad and its communications. Other troubles, 
however, soon cropped up. Azmatulla, tho chief of the northern section 
of the Ghilzais, was reported to be busy in tho populous and fertile 
Lagman Valley, arranging for a fresh rising, and on the 22nd of 'Febru- 
ary, Jenkins, with a small column, penetrated into and reconnoitred 
it for a distance of thirty miles. Crowds of armed men wore seen, but 
they kept beyond tlio range of the British rifles, and though a number 
of headmen were seized and carried off as hostages for the good be- 
haviour of tlioir respective elans, Azmatulla and the Lagman Chief 
made good their escape. The intelligence that the eldest son of the 
Aldiand of Swat, with a following of five thousand men, had entered 
Lalpura territory, and was trying to induce Mahomed Shah Khan to 
make common cause with him and the Afridis against tho British, was 
not re-assuring ; nor yet, the news that Yakub Khan was worldng- 
hard to re-constitute the Afghan Army, and that the seven thousand 
Cavalry and twelve thousand Infantry, with sixty guns, already con- 
centrated in and about Kabul and Ghazni, wore in high spirits and 
eager to avenge the defeats of Ali Masjid and the Peiwar, 

Each of these reports, emanating, as they all did, from Native 
sources, was accepted with large deductions ; but, even after due allow- 
ance had been made for intentional, or natural exaggeration, the 
cumulative effect of so many was to add heavily to the burden of care 
borne by the British Commander, and to the labours and fatigues of 
his troops ; yet, as if the dangers inevitably attendant on an occupation 
of tribal territory were not sufficiently numerous, the passion of the 
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Survey Department for adding to its knowledge of tin; topography of 
the country, gratuitously provoked others, Mr. Cl. B. Scott and his 
assistants when sketching near Miclmi Fort, on the 2Cfh ol Febru- 
ary, were fiercely attacked by a number of hilhnen, probably Moh- 
mands. Scott, though a civilian, at once took command of the escort, 
consisting of twenty men of the 24th Punjab Infantry, and by bis cool- 
ness and skill brought off his party, not, however, without loss, four 
of the escort being killed and two wounded. 1 Throe weeks later, a 
similar incident occurred in Shinwari territory. A survey party, in 
charge of Captain E. P. Lcacli, escorted by a troop of the Guido Cavalry, 
under Lieutenant W. R, P. Hamilton, and a Company of the 45th 
Sikhs, commanded by Lieutenant E. M. Barclay, started on tho 10th 
of March from Barikab, a British post midway between BasawaJ and 
Jellalahad, and encamped for the night near the village of Chilgazai. 
The next morning, leaving half his infantry and a few sabres to guard 
his camp, Leaeli pushed on to a hill lying about four miles to the south. 
On tho further side of this hill, there is a group of villages called Mai- 
danak, the inhabitants of which were thrown into a state of the wildest 
excitement at sight of tho survey party and its escort. Swarming out 

1 “ The Puthnns have an invetoralo hatred of the surveyor. They have an 
idea that Government sends a surveyor first, then an army. This w not the only 
time that Mr. Scott has been placed in the same predicament. In August ISOS, 
when surveying the Ithogam Valley, ho was attacked by a large body of Cis-Tndus 
Swatis. He was accompanied by a small escort of tho 2nd Punjab Infantry 
(Bth Gurkhas ?), who behaved in the most gallant manner, and though harassed 
for many miles by several hundreds of hilhnen, he succeeded in beating thorn off 
and reached camp at Oghi without loss, though not without casualties. The 
men of the escort received substantial rewards ; the Non-commissioned Officer 
in charge was decorated with the Order of Merit, and Mr. Scott received the warm 
acknowledgements of the Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence. It was rumoured that 
he was recommended for the Victoria Cross, but there were difficulties in the way 
which proved insuperable.” (Times Correspondent, 8th of March, 1879.) The; 
Sepoys on this occasion refused to leave Scott when he urged them to secure 
their own safety by abandoning him. The retreat to Oglri lasted several days. 
— H.B.H. 
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oi their houses like angry bees, they made a rush for some rising ground 
that commanded the eminence occupied by the intruders. In vain 
the Malik of Chilgazai was despatched to calm and reassure them, 
— they continued firing volley after volley. Barclay soon fell, 
dangerously wounded, and Leach, assuming command, ordered the 
handful of Infantry to fall back on the Cavalry which had boon left 
with Hamilton at the foot of the hill. Instantly the villagers began 
gathering from all directions round tire retreating troops, and one 
compact body of fifty men wore advancing boldly to the attack, when 
Leach shouted to the Sikhs to fix bayonets, and, charging at their head, 
drove back the assailants. The hesitation which followed on this 
spirited counter-attack, lasted long enough to enable the surveyparty 
to rejoin the Cavalry ; and, when once the escort was re-united, the vil- 
lagers lost courage and ceased to pursue. Barclay succumbed to bis 
wounds, and the gallant conduct of .Leach who, in the charge, had 
received a severe cut from an Afghan knife, was brought by Sir S. 
Browne to the notico of llie Commander- in-Chief, and rewarded by the 
bestowal of the Victoria Cross. 1 

Sir S. Browne, whose earnest, desire it was to avoid an open rupture 
with the Shinwaris — a powerful, well armed elan, a portion of whose 
scattered territory commanded the loft flank of his communications — 
was glad that the attack on Leach’s party had been so clearly unpre- 
meditated, and due to surprise and alarm as to call for no heavy punish- 
ment. Some notice he was obliged to take of it, but he instructed 
Tytler, to whom he committed the task of obtaining reparation, to 
avoid bloodshed, and to use no unnecessary severity. With four guns 
and twelve hundred men, Tytler marched quickly to Maidanak, blew 
up the towers, levied small fines on the villagers, and, thanks to the 

1 la recommending Captain Leacli for this honour, Sir S. Browne wrote : — 
“ In this encounter Captain Leach killed three or four of the enemy himself, and 
he received a severe wound from an Afghan knife in the left arm. Captain 
Leach’s determination and gallantry in this affair, in attacking and driving back 
from the last position, saved the whole party from annihilation.” 
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excellence of liis dispositions and to the tact shown by Captain E. It. 
Conolly, the Assistant Political Officer attached to his force, returned 
to his Headquarters at Basawal without having fired a shot, though, 
from all the hills around, crowds of armed tribesmen had watched liis 
proceedings. It was mortifying to find that, during liis short absence, 
a convoy had been waylaid and plundered near Deli Sarak by the in- 
habitants of another group of Shinwari villages, and to have to enter 
at once on a second punitive Expedition. 

Misled by his experience at Maidanak, Tytler, on this second occa- 
sion, took with him only seven hundred men and two guns. The start 
was made at 1 a.m. ; at daybreak, Mausam, the principal village of the 
offending group, came into sight. At the first glimpse he caught of 
its strong defences and commanding position, high up on a slope of the 
Safed ICoh, with a great drainage line protecting it on either side, 
Tytler understood his mistake ; and his anxiety deepened when he saw 
the villagers hurrying to man the walls, and streaming through the gate 
to take up a position outside. From the high ground on which he 
had halted, he could see a troop of the 11th Bengal Lancers working 
up one of the nullahs, and in imminent clanger of being cut off and over- 
whelmed. Hastily recalling them, he lvaited for the rest of hia Force 
to come up, and then ordered the Infantry, under cover of the fire of 
the guns, to make a direct assault on the village, and sent Captain 
D. H. Thompson, with the Cavalry, to surprise the villagers collected 
on a plateau beyond it. Thompson carried out his instructions with 
promptitude and skill. Taking advantage of the accidents of the ground 
to conceal his movements, he crossed the nullah, circled round to his 
right, recrossed higher up and charged down upon the enemy, who, 
busily engaged in firing on the Infantry, had taken no heed of liis 
approach. 1 Yet, though caught at unawares, the Shinwaris fired off 
their matchlocks, killing two men and wounding seven, before they 
broke and fled. The pursuit was short ; horses had no chance against 

i Captain Thompson was highly commended for tltis gallant charge. 
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the nimble Afghans on a steep hillside, and the charge had effected 
its purpose. At sight of their friends’ discomfiture, tlio men within the 
village, who had hitherto offered the most desperate resistance, 
abandoned their defences and lied ; all hub a single man, who, for some 
time, continued to hold one of the towers and to keep the victors at 
bay. When he had been shot down, Mausam was in Ty tier’s hands, 
and. ho at once blew up its towors, as well as those of Darwaza, a 
neighbouring village whose people had fired on his rear-guard, and 
promptly began his retreat. Tire moment the troops were seen to be 
retiring, the men of Mausam rallied and became, in their turn, the 
assailants. Ily this time, tlio nows of the British invasion had spread 
far and wide, and largo reinforcements came hurrying up, many of the 
newcomers being inhabitants of Maidanak, eager to avengo the punish- 
ment to which a few days previously thoy had had to submit. All iu 
all, Tytler reckoned that on that day he had had to deal with three 
thousand tribesmen ; and, though many of them wore only armed with 
matchlocks and swords, (heir courage and determination and tbeir skill 
in taking shelter made them formidable foea. Bo great was the peril, 
that only a General possessing the entiro confidence of his mon could 
have brought them safely through it. That confidence Tytler had 
won for himself ; and, secure in the certainty that he had nothing to fear 
from panic, he ccholonued the Cavalry on his flanks, and coolly retired 
liis Infantry by alternate lines, halting the whole Force, from time to 
time, to bring the guns into action against tlio enemy, pressing in upon 
his flanks and rear with such boldness that, at one point, they came 
within eighty yards of the troops. This running fight was maintained 
for nearly ten miles until, on high ground under the walls of Posh 
Bolak, Tytlor’a men found safely, and the enemy drew off into the 
adjacent hills. In this expedition the British loss was only two killed 
and twelve wounded, but the Shinwaris buried one hundred and sixty 
men the following day, and thoy must have had at least three hundred 
wounded- Tytler had only been twenty-four hours away from hia 
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Headquarters, and yet, in that brief interval, men of the same tribe 
had made a serious raid on his communications, in which two men of 
the 17th Root were lulled, and forty-four camels carried off. 

Observation 

Ty tier’s column was badly constituted, as well as dangerously 
weak. In addition to the guns, it consisted of detachments drawn 
from no less than six regiments : — 

11th Bengal Lancers ... 1 squadron. 

13th Bongal Lancers ... 1 hoop. 

1/5 Foot 2 companies. 

1/1 7th Foot 2 companies. 

27th Punjab Infantry , .. I a company. 

2nd Gurkhas £ a company. 

The system of mixing up men of a variety of regiments is vicious 
in principle, as, so constituted, a Force lacks cohesion owing to the 
multiplication of Commanding Officers, and the fact that the different 
units have not been accustomed to work together. This faulty 
organization was of frequent occurrence during the war, on all three 
lines of advance. Sometimes it was unavoidable when, as in the case 
under review, the troops destined for an Expedition were scattered 
on tho line of communication, though a better disposition of them 
on that line, with a view to such a contingency, might have been 
made, in the Peninsular War, the rule was that a company, or a 
troop, was to he regarded as the smallest unit for detached duty, and, 
if any increase was necessary, such increase was not to be less than the 
prescribed unit. In Afghanistan, tho Indian Government was making 
war with inadequate armies, for neither Browne nor Maude was strong 
enough to form the moveable columns which should have been stationed 
at Jamrud, Lundi Kotal and Basawal, ready to move at a moment’s 
notice, and they were driven to the dangerous expedient of weakening 
the posts guarding their communications, and getting up scratch Forces 
whenever an emergency arose. 



CHAPTER XIX 


The Invasion of Khost 

ATTACK. OH BRITISH OAMB AT MATUN 

Ip the condition of affairs in the Khybor at the beginning of the year 
1879, was unsatisfactory, that in the Ivurara was distinctly worse. 
Browne had in Peshawar, distant only a few miles from the Afghan 
frontier, a real base ; Roberts’s true base was at Llawal Pindi, 171 
miles from Thai, and Thai was again 82 miles from the British out- 
post at Ali Khel. No river broke the communications of the former ; 
those of the latter were cub by tlio Kuram and tire Indus, the hooding 
of either of which streams would bring his Force faco to face with 
starvation, since there were no local supplies to count upon, and no 
reserve of food had been accumulated in tire valley. 1 The weather, 
though exceptionally dry, was very severe, and the health of the troops 
had suffered so grievously from exposure and fatigue that, although 
a large convoy of sick and wounded had left for India on the 2nd of 
December, a week later there were no fewer than five hundred and 

1 “My Commissary-General reported to me that onlyafew days’ provisions 
for tho troops remained in hand, anil that it was impossible to lay in any reserve 
unless more transport could ho provided. About this reserve, I was very anxious, 
for the roads might become temporarily impassabla from the rising of the rivers, 
after the heavy ram to bo exported about Christmas. Contractors were de- 
spatched to all parts of the country to procure camels, and 1 suggested to Govern- 
ment that puck-bullocks should he bought at Miraupur and railed up country, 
which suggestion being acted upon, the dangei of the troops having to go hungry 
was warded oft.” (Forty-One Tears in India, p. 1515.) 
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twenty-four officers ancl men in hospital. Great difficulty had been 
experienced in getting together the camels required for the above- 
named convoy, and a large proportion of the regimental transport 
and of the animals incessantly engaged in provisioning the scattered 
units of the Army, was non-effective . 1 The new road by which the 
double crossing of the Knrarn River would be avoided, was still un- 
finished ; and the old road, from end to end, was infested by Mangals 
and Zymukhts, who hung on the flanks and rear of the troops in 
movement, and murdered stragglers and carried off camels from 
under the very walls of Thai ; even the friendly Turis were suspected 
of plundering whenever they had the chance . 2 Thus every circum- 
stance connected with the Kuram Field Force, pointed to the need of 
consolidating the position it had won before calling upon it to extend 
the sphere of its operations ; but the restless activity of its Commander 
could so ill brook delay that, within three weeks of his return to the 
Kuram from reconnoitring the Shutargardan, he had concentrated 
two thousand and eighty-two men, with eight guns, and transport 
amounting to fifteen hundred and thirty-nine camels and five hundred 

1 Insix months the Kuram Fisk! Force lost 8,828 out of 10,861 hired camels, 
besides a large number belonging to the Government.” {Commissariat Return 
of Camel Carriage, Kuram Field Faroe.) “ The position of the camp at Kuram 
. . . was. not suited to keeping camels in a healthy condition. The distance 
of the nearest range of hills where brushwood, which would do for their food, was 
found, was about seven miles, and the camels had thus to walk fourteen miles, 
there and back, to their feeding ground daily ; the cold, added to thejr change of 
diet, was trying to then- constitutions, and the damage which was done in a few 
weeks at the commencement of the campaign from these causes, which were 
evident, and from other causes, which may not have been so clear, materially 
affected the movements of the Force later on.” [With the Kuram Field Force, by 
Major Colquhoun, p. 150.) 

2 11 Our lino of communications was constantly harassed by raiders, convoys 
were continually threatened, outposts fired into and telegraph wires cut. The 
smallness of my force made it difficult tor me to deal with these troubles, so I 
applied to the Commander-m-C’bief for the wing of the 72nd Highlanders left at 
Itolmb and the 5th Punjab Cavalry at Thai to bo ordered to join me at Kuram.” 
[Forty-One, Years in India, p. 151.) 
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and sixty-five mulct ), 1 ai, Hazir Pic, and had completed the change, sin 
the distribution ot the troopa to bo loft, behind in the lCuram, ronderod 
noooswary by tlio withdrawal of a largo part of its garrison. 

TABLE SHOWING CONSTITUTION OP TIIE KHOST EXPEDITIONARY 

FORCE 

No. t Mountain Battery. 

No. 2 Mountain Buttery. 

X Squadron XOth IIuhshi'h. 

3 Troops 51 h Bengal Cavalry. 

200 men <>f tlio 72nd Highlanders. 

21st Punjab Jnlautry. 

2Hth Puu|ub Infantry. 

TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OP TOE TROOPS IN THE KITE AM, 
JANUARY, 187!) 

Thai, 

3 Gun, P.A. Royal Xlorao Artillery. 

1 'J'roop 5th Punjab Cavalry. 

1 Company 81 li Foot. 

Wing aOLli Punjab Infantry. 

IIaziiji Put 

3 Guur P.A. Royal Homo Artillery. 

3 Troops 12th Bengal Cavalry. 

1 Company 8th Pool. 

Wing 29th Piui|tih Infantry. 

Darwaza Pass 

23rd Pionoors road-intildug bolwoon Kur am Ports oncl Hazir 
Pir. 


Poire ft c ra m 

I Troop I2lli Bengal Cavalry. 
I Company 72nd Highlandora. 
5th Gurklnis, 


1 11 Total Regimental Carriage, wliioli included sick and non-effective 
attached to the l\urum Fiold Force on January 1, 1870 : 1257 camels, and 1109 
mules.” (Assistant Adjntant-Genoml’a Return.) Of these, C 3!) camels and 550 
mules were absorbed by the Kliost Expedition. 
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PEIWAB KoTAI, and VlC'XNI'J’V 

3 Guns C-3 Royal Artillery. 

1 Squadron 12th Bengal Cavalry. 

Wing Stli Root. 

3 Companies 72nd Higlilandors. 

1 Company Sappers and Miners. 

Total strength : 5,604 OlHeors and Mon, and (i guns. 

No maps of Khost, or of the district lying between it and the Kura m, 
were in existence, 1 but from Native sources it liad boon ascertained 
that tbe distance between tlie starting-point and the goal of the 
expedition was only thirty-five miles, divided into four stages 


Ilazir Pir to Jaji Maidan 11 miles. 

Jaji Maidan to Balk ... 10 „ 

Balk to Khubi ... 6 „ 

Khubi to Matun 8 „ 


and Captain F. S. Carr, who liad reconnoitred the road for fifteen 
miles, reported that it ran through fairly open country, and was 
practicable for Cavalry. No organized resistance was expected on. 
the way, and Mahomed Akram Ivhan, the Afghan Governor of Kliost, 
had signified his readiness to hand over the administration and the 
revenue records of the valley to General Roberts as soon as the latter 
could take charge of them, in return for an assurance that ho himself 
should be free either to return at once to Kabul, or to take up his 
residence in India till the war should have come to an end. 

Preceded by a squadron of the 10th Hussars with flanking parties 
furnished by the 5tli Punjab Cavalry, the troops designed to add 
Khost to the British Empire, left Hazir Pir, at 9 a.m. on the 2nd of 
January, 1379, and pitched their camp early in the afternoon in the 
rice-fields that surround the cluster of villages known as Jaji Maidan — 
the plain of the Jajis — whose inhabitants brought in plentiful supplies 
of milk, fowls, etc. 

1 “Tho Khost country had till this timo been represented on the map by a 
blank space. The streams which run into the Kumm River at Ilazir Pir were 
just, marked at their embouchures as the roads by which the Amir’s Sirdars vent 
to collect tile revenue.” (Major Colquhoun, p. 181.) 
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The second day’s march proved more trying : first,, a network 
of small irrigation-canals so hampered and hindered the movements 
of the transport that it was noon before tire rear-guard got clear of the 
camping ground ; next, followed a long, steep, slippory descent, 
strewn with boulders and cut by wator-conrses, whore tho ice lay five 
to six inches thick ; and, beyond this, the valley was shut in to the 
south, by a belt of rugged hills, four miles in depth, tho path through 
which was so rough and broken that the 23rd Pioneers, who had been 
temporarily withdrawn from road-malcing in the Darwaza Pass, to 
smooth and widen the track leading into Khost, had hard work to 
render it practicable for camels. 

Hearing on the northern side of this belt that Mangals had been 
seen in the neighbourhood, and feeling sure that it would he impossible 
to get the whole of his Force through the passes before dark, Roberts 
parked his supply-oonvoy near the village of Dhani, and leaving tho 
rear-guard to protect it through tho night, moved cautiously forward 
with the main body. No opposition was met with, and the troops, 
having threaded their way through the hills, passed down a wide 
drainage channel to Balk, a group of villages like those at Jaji 
Maidan, situated in a perfectly fiat, cultivated plain. Hove, there was 
a clay’s halt to give time for the supply-convoy to come up, and to 
rest the camels, which were already in miserable plight. 1 During this 
halt, a Non-commissioned Officer of the 2Sth Punjab Infantry was 
murdered within fifty yards of the camp sentries. The murderer 
escaped, but, fortunately for the villagers, there was strong reason to 
identify him with a man who, sometime before, had been flogged at 

1 “ On the next day, the 4th, wo wore obliged to halt, owing to the done-up 
condition o£ the baggage-animals, and to allow the convoy and troops left behind 
the evening beforo to conns up. When tlioso arrived, which was about noon, the 
camels looked totally unfit to go another step, and a good many died tho sanio 
night.” (Surgeon R. Gillham-Thomsett’s ICohat, Kuram and Khoat, p. 101.) 
The same writer mentions having soon “ lovely, fair- children in Bulk.” 
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Razit 1 Pir, and who, quite recently, had been heard to threaten to 
avenge the deaths of four Natives, hanged under revolting circum- 
stances for killing some camp-followers in the Darwaza Pass. 1 

On the 5th, the march was resumed, troops and baggage moving 
on a broad front, through open country, to the Kani Kliost River, 
which, owing to the absence of the winter rains, they had little diffi- 
culty in crossing. At Kliubi, on the southern bank, whore the Force 
halted for tho night, General Roberts and Colonel Wafcertield, his 
political adviser, had an interview with the Governor of Kliost, who 
came to renew in person the promises already made by him in writing. 
Next morning the Force marched for Matun in three columns, and, 
at the outset, in open order, the Infantry stretching right across a 
flat boggy plain 2 three miles in width; then, as the valley contracted, 
drawing closer together, till, on arriving at the foot of a low range of 
hills, pierced by a track scarce wide enough to admit of the passage 
of laden beasts in single file, a complete change of formation became 
necessary. Beyond these hills, the road descended into tho rich and 
peaceful Kliost Valley, with its terraced rice-fields, irrigated by 
numerous channels drawn from the streams that flow down into it 
from the surrounding mountains, 3 and dotted with pretty, clean, 

1 1 Four of the prisoners were hanged, and the fifth, who was proved to be 
a milder offender, was doomed to be an oye-witness of the scone, and then 
stripped and horse-whipped. It was, indeed, u, horrible sight ; there stood 
tho gallows — an unfinished one surely, but looking, perhaps, more grim in its 
simplicity than would be a better made one. In front and beneath tho gallows 
were dug graves for tho reception of the culprits ; in fact, they were actually 
being made under tlieir very ejes.” Tho unfinished structure gave way, and only 
two of the men were hanged. “ Tho other two actually got up and staggered 
about, and, amidst struggling and groaning, wero brained by the Provost- 
Sergeant.” (Ibid, p, 129.) 

2 u 1 saw two or three horses with their riders sink suddenly down for three 
ot four feet deep and have the greatest difficulty in getting up again.” (Ibid. p. 
103.) 

3 “ On arriving at the summit of the last hill, a beautiful view of the Kliost 
Valley lay beneath us, which contrasted well with tile surrounding mountains. 
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whiiewafihed villages; a smiling nee no, pleasant, to look upon, but 
tvif.li fever Ittrlcing in (lie fertile, water-lodged ground. 1 

Whilst the troops halted to allow the baggage to come up, the 
General, aoeompanicil by his Political Officer, Colonel Waterfiekl 
and his Staff, galloped on to Matuu, whore the Governor formally 
surrendered to liim tire dilapidated, unsanitary fort — a square enclosure 
with circular bastions at the comers, connected by curtain-walla a 
hundred feet long. 

With the fulfilment of bis own engagements, Mahomed Akram’s 
power to servo tho new Government of Kliost was exhausted, and 1m 
had to warn tho British General that tho inhabitants of tlio valley, 
though peaceable enough wlron left to themselves, might bo forced 
into resistance by their warlike neighbours, whom ho knew to ho 
gathering in the hills, attracted by the smallness of tho .British Force, 
which they believed to have “ been delivered into their hands.” 2 
Roberts’s personal observations confirmed the ex-Govcrnor’s warnings, 
so far aa the uncertain temper of the people of Kliost was concerned — 
he had noticed that many Maliks refrained from waiting on him till 
sent for, and that some of those who had conic out to meet liim had 
asked leave to return to their villages; 1 and though, as yet, no armed 
hillmen had been sighted, he know by this time enough of their ways 
to be aware that there might be thousands of thorn close at hand, for, 

The valley indoor! loolcod very snug and peaceful. ... As wo descended into 
tho valley signs of agriculture became vei y apparent. . . . Bice . . . ia grown 
plentifully in the Kliost district, and tho inhabitants lay out the ground in tiers, 
one below tho other, so that it can ho well supplied with water by a stream 
running along the border of each tior. . . . The hi. tie white cottages, garnished 
as they were with cherry trees, looked uncommonly pretty in the distanoe.” 
(Ibid. pp. 158-59.) 

1 ” I discovered that there was water vary near tho surface of tho ground 
upon which wo had formed our camp. . . . Tin's, doubtless, was the cause to a 
great extent of the malarious diseases which prevailed among tlio troops during 
our stay in the Kliost Valley.” (Ibid. p. 171.) 

2 Major Colquhoun, p. 189; Forty-One Years in India,, vol, ii., p. 159. 

3 Despatch datod Matun, Kliost Valley, Jan. 10, 1879. 
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in the mountains that surround Khost, dwell Home of tho most foi mid- 
able of the Independent Tribes — Mangals, with whom he had already 
made acquainance in the Sappari Pans, who could put some eight 
thousand fighting men into tho field ; Darwosh Kliels, a section of the 
poweiful Waziri tribe; and Judrans, a smaller people, but so uncouth 
and savage that Elphinstone had described them as more Hire bears 
than men. 

In view of the grave uncertainties that overhung tho fast approach- 
ing night, where to plane the British camp was an anxious question. 
The fort had, for the moment, to bo left in tho hands of the ox- Governor 
and his two hundred native levies, whose loyalty was not so assured 
as to allow of taking np a position under its walls, and, in its neighbour- 
hood, there was no good site. The imperative need of a large supply 
of water determined the ono finally selected, which was defective 
from the fact that the southern side of the camp would rest on the 
edge of a deep, wide nullah, where the enemy might collect unobsorved. 
Whilst the work of pitching and fortifying the camp was being pressed 
forward, Akram Khan sent in word that the Mangals were assembling 
in large numbers ; that some of the Khost people had joined them ; 
and that an attack on the British position might be looked for after 
dark. On receipt of this message the British General sent for the 
headmen of all the adjacent villages, and curtly informed them that 
they and their fellow- villagers would incur severe punishment if any 
hillmen were found next day within their boundaries. The terrified 
Maliks hurried away to see what they could do to avert the evils 
hanging over their homes, and returned before midnight bringing word 
that tlio Mangals had promised to leave tho valley, and offering them- 
selves aa hostages for tlie good faith of their own peopled Their 
presence was some guarantee for the safety of the camp, and every 
precaution had been taken for its protection— rifle-pits dug, sentries 
doubled, strong pickets placed on either flank, each with two guns ; 

3 Despatch, January It), IS79. 
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nevertheless, tho Infantry lay down with their arms beside them, and 
the Cavalry stood all night at their saddled horses’ heads. 1 

Next morning Roberts wont out some of the Maliks to ascertain 
the position of affairs, and the news that they brought back was very 
disquieting : — the Mangals who, tho previous evening, had pledged 
themselves to leave tlio valley, had, indeed, started for their homos, 
but, on meeting crowds of thoir kinsfolk streaming down from the 
hills, had turned back, and all Kliost, with the exception of the 
villages nearest to the British position, was now swarming with armed 
men. At tho time, it seemed strange that tho camp should have 
remained unmolested during tire night, but it was discovered later 
that, trusting in their numerical super ioriiy, and believing that by 
daylight they could more easily compass the total destruction of the 
British Force, tho tribesmen had deliberately put off attacking till 
morning; 2 when Robert a, who was not the man to wait inactive 
whilst dangers thickened round him, forestalled them by himself 
assuming the offensive. 

The General’s first step was to despatch a troop of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry under Major J. C. Stewart., accompanied by Captain F. S. Carr, 
to test by a reconnaissance tho truth of the Malik’s report. Three 
miles from camp, the party came upon fifteen hundred to two thousand 
tribesmen, and as in the face of so formidable a body there was nothing 
to be done but to retire, Stewart having sent off’ a messenger to ask for 
assistance fell back slowly, till tlio appearance of Hugh Gough, at 
the head of two hundred and fifty troopers, turned the tables on the 
Mangals, who, quickly dispersing, made a rush for the hills. The 
Cavalry, admirably handled, gallantly followed them up, 3 and seizing 

1 Telegram to Standard, dated January 7th, 1879. 

2 Uesaptch of January 10, 1 879. 

3 “ A troop of the Gth Punjab Cavalry made a brilliant charge up a hill in 
the centro of the enemy’s position, and rapidly dismounting, commenced to 
harass them in their retroat. This oharge, which was personally led by Major B. 
'Williams, struck mo as one of the most gallant episodes in Cavalry "warfare I had 
ever seen.” {Brigadier-General^H. Gough’s Report, dated 9tli January, 1879.) 
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commanding positions with dismounted men, tenaciously held tlieir 
ground, till the arrival of Colonel J. Hudson, with the 28th Punjab 
Infantry, and of Major S win ley ’3 mountain-guns, compelled the tribes- 
men to retreat to still more inaccessible heights. Acting in accordance 
with instructions received from General Roberts, Gough at once with- 
drew the whole Force, covering its slow, steady retirement by the fire 
of the mountain-guns, and holding his Cavaliy in readiness to charge 
should the enemy venture down into open ground. 

Whilst one body of Mangalswas drawing away a large part of the 
British Force, other bodies had stolen so secretly info the hitherto 
unoccupied villages that no one in camp suspected their proximity ; 
even the hurried return of some camel drivers, who had been set 
upon, robbed of their camels, and one of their number hilled, only half 
a mile from the British position, awakened so little suspicion of the 
true state of things that, about 1 p.m., Roberts rode out with his Staff 
to see how Gough had fared, leaving Colonel Barry Drew in charge 
with orders to stand on the defensive till he, the General, should 
return. Hardly had Roberts and his party disappeared from view, 
than largo numbers of armed men 1 were seen to issue from the villages 
lying north-west of the British position, and to gather in dense masses 
in front of the nearest of them. The troops remaining in camp after 
the departure of the 28th Punjab Infantry and practically of the whole 
of the Cavalry, were too few in numbeT to admit of any being held in 
reserve, but each sido of the camp was adequately protected — the 
eastern, by a wing of the 21st Punjab Infantry and two guns. No. 1 
Mountain Battery, under Major F. H. Collis, the southern, by the 
remaining guns of the Mountain Battery and the other wing of the 
21st, under Captain J. G. T. Carruthers, the northern and western aides, 
by the 72nd Highlanders, under Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. J. Clarke 
— and the enemy, though bold and wary, never had a chance of deli ver- 

1 Four thousand, according to Sir Hugh Gough. See article entitled “ Old 
Memories,” in Pall Mali Magazine for June, 1898, p. 207. 
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ing the intended assault. On the cast. Captain Morgan’s guns were 
quietly at work dropping sheds into their midst, and as they streamed 
away southward, Captain Kennedy, with a handful of troopers, 
dashed out to cut them off, but was pulled up by tbc nullah that lay 
between him and them, and had to recognize that lie was too weak to 
attempt to recapture tire stolen camels, which could be seen moving 
away in a northerly direction. Meantime, a general fusillade had broken 
out from the Afghan Cavalry Linos beside the fort. Protected by the 
lire of tho guns, a detachment of Highlanders and of Punjab Infantry, 
commanded by Captain N. J. Spons, soon drove the Mangals from 
their cover, hut only for them to find fresh shelter in villages just out 
of range. The fort, so far as could bo scon, was not occupied by the 
enemy, but from its roof the Governor’s levies watched the fight, 
ready, should the attack on the British camp succeed, to come to 
the aid of the tribesmen, with whom they wore suspected of having 
communicated during tho preceding night by means of vivid 
flames, which, from time to time, had been seen to burst fox'th on the 
ramparts. 

At 2.:i0 p.m., tho General, having returned t o find his camp ini act, 
but the Mangala still in possession of the ground on three sides of it, 
gave orders to carry all the villages lying to tho oast and south of the 
British position, and to plunder and burn thorn as a punishment to 
their inhabitants for having admitted the hillmon within their walls ; 
but to spare those to westward, which had not been occupied by the 
enemy, and where, early in the day, camp-followers had been warned 
of danger, 1 Barry Drew, at the head of the 72ud Highlanders, and 
a wing of the 21st Punjab Infantry, drove out the defenders of the 
eastern villages and fallowed thorn up to the foot of the hills, three 
miles away, whilst two guns and the other wing of the 21st cleared 
the southern villages, from Hie back of one of which a large body of 
tribesmen was seen to issue. Roberts instantly ordered Captain 
1 Despatch oC January 10th, 1879. 
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J. C. Stewart, wlio, witli thirty men of the 5lh Punjab Cavalry, had 
accompanied him back to camp, to charge, and, in answer io a question 
put to him by that Officer, directed him not to burden himself with 
prisoners. The sowars, dashing forward, overtook the enemy in a 
nullah, and drove them, with a loss of some sixty killed and wounded, 
up its broad, stony bed, till, in a village on its further bank, the 
fugitives found temporary shelter, and, opening fire on their pursuers, 
obliged them to withdraw out of range. The respite, however, was 
short ; reinforcements of Infantry were already coming up, at sight 
of which the hillmen made a rush for another village beyond a second 
ravine. An attempt to intercept them proved partially successful. 
Eighty or ninety, cut off from their comrades, ran back to the refuge 
they had just deserted, and, after’ considerable hesitation, were induced 
to lay down their arms and give themselves up. The Military Officers 
on the spot, would have let thorn go, but Colonel Waleriiold, discovering 
that they wore Waziris, decided to have them taken into camp, where 
Egberts placed them in charge of the 21st Punjab Infantry, to he 
kept in captivity till ransomed by their tribe. 1 In addition to these 
prisoners, the enemy had, at least, eightj^ men lulled and wounded in 
the course of the day, while the British casualties wore only three 
lulled and four- wounded — an extraordinary disproportion ; 2 but when 
Major Colquhoun, in his narrative of the Idlest Expedition, declare^ 
that “ not a man turned on the small handful of troops who were 
carrying fire and sword into their villages,” he misses the true 
explanation of the tribesmen’s apparent cowardice. It was just 
because the villages were not their own, that Mangals and Waziris — 
the latter, perhaps, the bravest of all the Pathan tribes — abandoned 
them to their fate, and recognizing that their attack upon the British 

1 Parliamentary Paper of 17th Juno, 1879, proceedings of Major-General 
Roberts in Khost on 7tli and 8th of January, 1879. 

3 “ Our casualties rvero very small indeed, which was no doubt due to the 
iuforior weapons of the enemy, find to the longer range of ours.” (Kofrat, Karan i 
and Khost , p. 190, by Surgeon It. Gillam Thomsett.) 
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camp had failed, harried back to the hills to devise fresh schemes for 
driving its occupants from the valley. The people into whose homes 
fire and sword wore carried, wore really men of unwarliko disposition 
and habits, accustomed to look to the Afghan troops quartered in 
their midst, for protection against the very tribesmen who, having 
coerced them into a conlest with their new rulers, now left them to 
bear the consequences of their weakness. There were no Afghan 
troops to defend them now ; so they could but watch from afar, whilst 
eleven of the pretty villages that had charmed the eyes of the British 
soldier as he marched down into Khost only the day before, were 
burned to the gxound, and all their treasured possessions, all their 
means of subsistence, “ bullocks, sheep, goats, fowls, ponies, gun- 
powder, okl-fasliioned matloeks and swords of every Asiatic descrip- 
tion,” 1 were carried off by camp-followers, to whom General Roberts 
had given leave to take whatever they could snatch before the torch 
was applied to the houses, and, in some instances, by soldiers to whom, 
apparently, such permission had not. been accorded . 2 

Before dark the troops had been withdrawn to camp, the outposts 
strengthened, and a strong in-lying picket posted in readiness to 
proceed to their aid at a moment’s notice. There was, however, so 
little chance that the enemy would renew the attack that night, and 
the brilliant moonlight and the glare from the burning villages made 
it so impossible for them to approach unnoticed, that all who were 
not on duty, could lie down to sleep with easy minds . 3 

1 Special Correspondent of the Standard, dated Matun, January Ill'll, 1879, 

5 “ When the first village had been occupied and sot alight, the camp- 
followers, who had been on tho watch for plunder, swooped down upon them 
and carried off whatever was portable, though there was nothing left in them 
to speak o£,” (With the ICuram Field Foroe, p. 199, by Major Colquhoun.) 

3 “ Tho night that flot in on that doy of fighting and devastation was one of 
wonderful beauty, Tho moon fahono in a bluo sky, freckled with rippling snow- 
clouds. On the broad plain around tho comp, villages wero burning htridljn 
Sometimes a roof fell in, when sprays of fire shot high into tho air. Altogether, 
the scene was one as suggestive of the horrors of war as remarkable for its terrible 
beauty.” (Letter in Standard from “ One who was Present.") 
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Observation 

Certain questions addressed by Mr. Anderson, M.P., to the Under- 
secretary of State for India, on the 17th of February, gave General 
Roberts the opportunity of stating the grounds which lie held to justify 
the order given to Stewart to refuse quarter to the enemy on the after- 
noon of the 8th of January, and the looting and burning of the villages 
in the neighbourhood of Matun. 1 Those grounds may be summed up 
in the words — “ military necessity ” ; the position of the troops under 
his command in Khost, so he alleged, having been such that ho could 
not afford to take prisoners, and was obliged to inflict “ speedy and 
severe punishment ” on “ the tribes who had dared to organize an 
attack on his camp,” and to plunder and destroy “ villages which had 
harboured the enemy, and from which hostile shots had been fired.” 2 
This defence must be rejected as invalid, for the barbarities it sought 
to excuse cannot be shown to have lessened the hostility of the tribes, 
and they certainly destroyed any chance there may have existed, of 
retaining some kind of shadowy hold upon the valley till circumstances 
should permit of its effective occupation. General Roberts’s reputation, 
however, would gain nothing by its acceptance, for it implied either 
that he did not know before entering on the Expedition that “ the 
strength of his column was insignificant in comparison of the numbers 
that might be arrayed against it,” and that “ it would bo separated 
by many miles of difficult country from its nearest supports ” 3 — in 
which case ho had neglected the first duty of a Commander in failing 
to acquaint himself with, the conditions under which his projected 
operations would have to he conducted — or, else, that knowing what 
lay before him, he deliberately chose to run risks so great that, in his 
opinion, they must absolve him from the necessity of observing the 
honourable traditions of the Army to which he belonged. Those 
traditions dated from the days when the East India Company was 

1 Parliamentary Paper ol 17th Juno, 1S79, regarding proceeding in Khost, 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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gradually oxlending ilB authority over a vast country, inhabited by 
an onormous population, differing from their new rulers in colour, 
customs, laws, and religion. The soldier-statesmen who wrought 
what, viewed as a whole, seems little less than a miracle, never forgot 
“ the enormous disparity botwoen their forces and those that might be 
arrayed against them,” and always sought to disarm the hostility 
of the peoples with whose Governments they oamo in collision, by 
making the burden of war fall as lightly as posyiblo on all non-com- 
batants. In the campaigns against Sultan Tippoo Sahib, at the. end 
of the eighteenth century, the troops of the East India Company not only 
abstained from inflicting injury on (ho unhappy peasantry of Mysore, 
but protected them, by foreo when necessary, against the lawlessness 
and cruelty of the contingent furnished by the Company’s ally, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. “A reputation for justice and humanity 
preceding an Army, ia of more consequonco than an advanced guard 
of 10,000 men,” 1 wrote John Malcolm in commenting on this episode 
in Indian history; and Malcolm’s friend, Arthur Wellesley, to whom 
much of the credit of winning this reputation for the Company’s Forces 
was due, carried faith in the same groat truth back with him to Europe, 
and acted on it when, after a five years’ struggle to free Spain from 
French domination, lie followed Soult’s retreating forces into France. 
The General Orders of England’s greatest Commander teem with 
instructions as to the conduct of his troops now that they, in their 
turn, were operating in an enemy’s country ; instructions based as 
much on enlightened concern for the safety and well-being of his Army, 
as on a generous recognition of the rights of a vanquished people. 

The higher code of military ethics which the East had given to the 
West in the person of Wellington, the West gave back to tire East 
- in his example and influence. A certain William Nott, who, as 
an unknown officer, had made “a perfect study of the Wellington 


1 Kayo’s Life of Mir John Malcolm, 0,0, B., vol. i. p. 23. 
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Despatches,” 1 came, in clue course, to hold first a subordinate, and 
later an independent command in the first Afghan war, and, in both 
positions, never deviated from “ the humane principles of conduct 
which had invariably animated the mighty Duke.” 2 Standing by 
them steadily, undeterred by misrepresentation and censure, for four 
long years, he reaped at last Iris just reward in the tardily 
bestowed confidence of the Indian Government, in the grateful 
affection of the people of Kandahar, and in the consciousness that ho 
returned to India with a reputation alike free from the stain of cruelty 
and the shadow of failure. 3 

Following closely in Nott’s steps, John Jacob, whose life presented 
the world with the rare spectacle of a man of great military genius 
entirely free from the lust of personal distinction, insisted on applying 
the rules of civilized warfare to the savage and troublesome tribes of 
Sind, and their no less savage and troublesome neighbours. Punish- 
ment, with Jacob, never degenerated into revenge, and he scorned the 
cowardly method of striking at the guilty through the innocent. 
Even when pursuing a marauding band across the frontier, he suffered 
no looting of villages, no destruction of houses, or trees, or crops ; 
every unarmed or unresisting man was certain of his protection, and 
he, too, reaped his reward in the rapid pacification of a Province, and 
the devoted attachment of its inhabitants. 

Trained under Wellington in the Peninsula, Charles Napier, as 
Commander-In-Chief in India, held no less staunchly than Nott to 
the wise and humane principles of his great Chief. The burning of 
some villages, during a punitive Expedition in the winter of 1849-50, 

1 Memoirs of Sir William Nott, O.G-B., by J. H. Stocquuler, vol. i. p. 63. 

a Ibid. p. 207. 

3 ** I put down, rebellion, and quelled all resistance to the British power ; 
in spite of the fours and weakness of my superiors. By mild persuasive measures 
I induced the whole population to return to tho cultivation of their lands, and 
to live in peaco. I left them as friends and on friendly terms. On my leaving 
Kandahar . . . my soldiers and tils citizens were seen embracing,” (Letter of 
Sir W. Nott to the Adjutant-General, dated April 4th, 1843.) 
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drew from him the following official Memorandum, addressed to Sir 
Colin Campbell ; — 

“ If is with surprise, and regret I have seen in Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bradshaw’s report of his march into t lie Eusofzie country that villagos 
have been destroyed by the troops. 

“ I desire to know why a proceeding at variance with humanity 
and contrary to the usages of civilized warfare, oamo to bo adopted. 

I disapprove of such cruelties, &o unmilitary and so injurious to the 
discipline and honour of the Army. Should tlic troops bo again called 
upon to act, you will be pleased to issue orders that war is to be made 
on men ; not upon defenceless ivomm and children, by destroying 
their habitations and leaving them to perish without shelter from 
the inclemency of the winter. I have heard of no outiages committed 
by the wild mountaineers that could call for conduct so unmilitary 
and so impolitic.” i 

The officer to whom Napier forwarded this Memorandum, was 
to remain faithful to its teachings under the strongest possible 
temptation to repudiate them. The outrages committed by the 
mutineers of 1857, on British women and children, might easily 
have been made the excuse for terrible acts of retaliation; but 
Lord Clyde never allowed indignation to betray him into injustice, 
or to blind him to the truth that only by giving tho poople no 
cause for siding with the revolted soldiery, could he hope for a 
peace which should leave British authority still supreme in India. 
Knowing human nature too well to believe that fear is the strongest 
lover by which it can be moved, making generous allowance for the 
instinct of race, the promptings of family affection and the pressure 
of circumstance, bo avoided the mistake of trying to shorten the life- 
and-death struggle in which ho was engaged, by striking terror into 

1 Defects Civil and Military of the Indian Government, by General Sir William 
Napier, K.C.B., pp. 114-5- Initials in tho Memorandum. It transpired 
that these villages yrero destroyed by the Political Officer. — H. B.H, 
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the souls of the villagers who, willingly or unwillingly, were daily 
harbouring and befriending the mutineers. No defenceless towns or 
villages were burned or plundered by his orders, no fields laid waste, 
no cattle slaughtered, no bullock- carts confiscated, no womon and 
children driven from their homes ; and, as a consequence of this 
resolute limiting of the evils of the war to its original authors and their 
active abettors, when hostilities ceased, the whole country resumed 
its normal aspect ; and bitterness against their alien rulers, on the score 
of the severity with which they had put down a military revolt, soon 
died out of the hearts of the Indian peasantry. The foregoing 
examples might be multiplied indefinitely, but enough have been 
adduced to prove that in the rules and practice of the Anglo-Indian 
Army, prior to 1879, Christian ethics, as applied to war, had touched 
their high-water mark, and in lowering the standard of humanity 
upheld by a long line of illustrious soldiers, General Roberts put back 
he clock of progress for the whole world. 



CHAPTER XX 

The Retirement from Khost 

RESCUE OF MAT UK GARRISON 

Reconnoitring pa.rt.ics that wero out very early the clay after the 
attack on the British camp, scouring tho valley for soven or eight 
miles around Matun, discovered no traces of the enemy ; yet, rumours 
of so disquieting a natuio wore afloat, that General Roberts felt it 
necessary to order the construction of shelter trenches in advance of 
his position, to give time for tho troops to fall in in the event of a 
night-attack. None was made, but there wore several scares, ono of 
which ended in a strango ti agedyJ 

Soon after dark a false alarm turned out tho troops, who began 
firing on all sides. In an instant the captive Wamria were on their 
feet, struggling to free themselves from tho ropes that hound them 
together, and to wrest tlieir rifles from the sentries. The Native Ofiicor 
in command of tho guard, fearing that his men would be oveipoworod, 
shouted to tho prisoners, in Pushtu, to keep quiet, or lie would shoot 
thorn down. The warning was unheeded, and tlio order to fire or to 
use the bayonofc had to be given. .Nino men were killed and thirteen 
wounded, four of thorn mortally, and in the darkness it was difficult 

1 ‘ We had no end of scares about night-attacks, which is a favourite -mode 
of fighting with those people. For myself I have a horror of night- attacks, 
all confusion and bother, and often firing into friends as well ns foes. They are 
very trying even to tho boat and most disciplined troops. On one occasion, in 
the middle of dinner, a sudden alarm took place. The troops turned out in 
a moment, and there were volleys as if 30,000 Mangels wero on us. There was 
really no attack and the firing soon ceased.” (” Old Memories,” by Sir Hugh 
Gough, Pall Matt Magazine, June 1808, pages 208, 200.) 

are 
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to separate the uninjured from the injured, the living from the dead. 
As soon as possible, however, the wounded were placed in a loughly- 
improvised shelter, where Surgeon W. E. Griffiths, of the 21st Punjab 
Infantry, and Surgeon H . Cotton, of the 72nd Highlanders, did all in their 
power to save life and mitigate suffering. In the confusion attendant 
on this unfortunate occurrence, a friendly Chief, returning home with 
his followers after paying a visit to the General, was fired upon and 
wounded. It is probable that the shots which had alarmed the camp 
and led to both these regrettable incidents, had been fired for the 
purpose of creating a state of panic favourable to the escape of the 
prisoners, but the good discipline of the troops frustrated tho plan, 
and the only mon to suffer by it were those whom it was intended 
to help, for a Court of Inquiry held to investigate the unfortunate 
affair, exonerated (he Native Officer from blame : he had warned the 
Waziris before firing on them, and ho only did his duly in using force 
to prevent blieir escape. 1 

On tho 9th, foraging parties brought in large quantities of grain 
and firewood from the ruined and deserted villages round Matun. On 
the same day, a Non-commi&sioned Officer and eight men of the 
5th Punjab Cavalry rejoined the main body, after a very chequered 
experience. They had been left, with a view to protecting the road 
to Hazir Pir, at a village named Yakubi, whose headmen had under- 
taken to protect them. So long as there was no temptation to break it, 
this promise was kept ; but during the attack on the British position, 
the little party was overpowered and disarmed, plundered and stripped. 
A few hours later, when tho light of the blazing villages proclaimed the 
victory of the British, the villagers repented of their hasty act, released 
the captives, and restored to them their arms and personal possessions. 
The Non-commissioned Officer in command immediately seized two 
Maliks, Who had been forward in inciting their people to violence, and, 
on withdrawing from the village, carried them off to camp, where 

1 Roberts’s despatch, 106h January, 1870, 
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they wero tried by a Military Court, and sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation, whilst a third Malik, who had done liis best to protect 
the outpost, was rewarded. 

During the evening of the 7th, Roberts had caused the Maliks, 
who the previous night had placed thomsclvoa in his hands, to he 
brought beforo hint, aud, in full view of their burning villages, had 
reproached them with having brought their misfortunes on themselves, 
and expressed the hope that they would now sec the futility of attempt- 
ing to withstand disciplined troops, however small their numbers. His 
account of the transaction, put forward in an Official Despatch written 
three days later, followed the same lines. The villages had been 
destroyed “ as a punishment to the inhabitants for having given 
shelter to his assailants.” It had been “ sovero, but the lesson was 
certainly needed,” and he expected that “ its results ” would be 
“ satisfactory.” “ There was evidence that the combination against 
him (me) was widespread, and if a severe example had not been made 
of those who fought against/ him (mo) on the 7th of January, the ill- 
feeling would have extended. Now, the headmen of the neighbouring 
villages had come in, and the remainder wero reported to bo anxious 
to submit,” So satisfied was the British General that the punishment 
inflicted was a certain guarantee of future good order and peace in 
the valley, that he could end his Despatch with the assurance that it 
would now be safe to leave “an adequate Norco ” — defined as half a 
Mountain Battery, two troops of Native Cavalry, and a regiment of 
Native Infantry — in Ivhost, provided that the troops in the Kuram 
were maintained in sufficient strength to keep open its long line of 
c o mm uuicati ons. 1 

In accordance with the views expressed in this Despatch, the Native 
levies were now disbanded, the Ex-Governor and his attendants placed 
in tents, and, when the fort had been thoroughly cleansed and stocked 
with food and ammunition, all the sick and such of the Wapiti prison- 


1 Ibid. 
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era as had not been ransomed, were moved thither, Major Collis 
appointed Commandant, with Mr. Archibald Christie, C.S., as Political 
Officer, and the 21st Punjab Infantry and a troop of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, for a garrison. These arrangements completed, Roberts 
struck his camp, at 8 a.m., on the 13th of January, and entered on the 
subsidiary work of the Expedition — the exploring and surveying of the 
Khost Valley. In three days’ time, he visited the whole of the western 
side of the valley, without encountering any opposition, though, in 
consequence of rumours that the Mangals intended making a night- 
attack, measures of precaution had io be taken on the evening of the 
14th. On the return of the Force to Matun, the camp w 7 as established 
on a fresh site, nearer the fort, and on the southern, instead of on the 
northern, side of the watercourse on which its water supply depended. 

As soon as it had become evident that the whole of the Expedition- 
ary Forco would be detained in Khost for a longer period than had 
been planned for, orders for a second fifteen days’ supply had been 
sent to Hazir Pir ; and, on the 18th of January, the expected convoy, 
escorted by the 23rd Pioneers, a party of the 5tli Gurkhas, and a draft 
of recruits from the 72nd I-Iiglilarrders. arrived irr camp. The, Gurkhas 
returned the following morning, taking with them all the camels still 
with the Force ; but the great er number of those whose loads had been 
consumed, had already left on the 16th, in charge of a party of armed 
Turis, sent from the Kuram to bring them back. The same day, 
Captain Woodthorpe, accompanied by Captain Wynne, the Super- 
intendent of Army Signalling, and escorted by the 28th Punjab 
Infantry, began a survey of the southern side of the valley. In order 
to connect Iris operations with the great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, Woodthorpe obtained leave from a Waziri Chief, Kipul by name, 
to ascend the LazamPeak, six thousand four hundred feet high — from 
the summit of which Wynne, having succeeded in opening heliographic 
communication with Biuuiu, received from Colonel Godby, commanding 
the Punjab Frontier Force, who chanced to be there, the news of the 
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Maksud Waziriu’ raid into British territory and the burning ol Tank. 
The hearing of this raid upon his own position was not lost upon 
General Roberts. With one subdivision of the Waziris ho had already 
come into collision, and ho know that in Dawar, the vailoy lying south 
of Khost, where the bulk of the population was of Waziri stock, a 
certain Mulla Adkar was busy preaching a Jehad. Other news of 
an alarming nature had been in his possession for some time. The 
Mangals and Jajia liad taken advantage of the weakening ol the Forces 
in the Kuram to threaten the Peiwar Kolal, an extensive position 
inadequately held by three guns arid about a thousand men; and 
though the courage and coolness of Captain Ronnick, 1 the officer in 
command of the isolated, advanced post of All Khol, had averted the 
danger by giving Brigadier-General Thehvall time to bring up re- 
inforcements, there could be no certainty that it might not recur, and 
with more serious results, for, with the hundred and fifty moil of the 
72ncl Highlanders and tlio two hundred Gurkhas already called up, 
Thelwall had exhausted the troops on whom ho could draw in an 
emergency ; and the strength of every post, from Thai to the Peiwar 
Kotal, was steadily diminishing under the wasting inroads of disease. 

The same process of attrition was going on in the Khost Force, 
where, to the fever and dysentery bred by the water-logged ground, 
the setting in of severe weather had now added pmeumonia of a very 
acute type, 2 while the causes that were predisposing the men to sick- 

1 Ronniok, tbi-onloned by a vory largo forco, first persuaded the villugers of 
Ali Khol to side with him, and then sent out their bondmen to worn the enemy 
that ho should certainly oppose Choir advance. This resolute attitude on the 
pari of a single Englishman, booked by only a handful of Native troops, so 
amazed find disconcerted tlio Mangels that tlioy allowed two days to slip by 
unused, and when, avoiding Ali Khol, they swarmed into tlio Harriab Valley and 
advanced in dense masses towards the Kotal, they found the garrison so fully 
prepared to receive them, that tlioy dared not venture an attack, and dispersed 
as rapidly as they had assembled. — H. B.II. 

2 (a) Extracts from Surgeon R. Gillmn-Thomsett’s Journals, lGth January 

(p. 200) “ The man now began to suffer a good deal from fevor, neuralgia. 
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ness of all sorts were telling in still greater degree on the transport- 
animals in both valleys. All these untoward circumstances were 
weighing on General Roberts’s mind whilst engaged in carrying out 
the subsidiary objects of the Expedition ; yet, lie continued to cling 
to his scheme for the permanent occupation of Khost till the 
23rd of January, when reports reached him of a second great 
gathering of Tribesmen in the mountains bordering on that valley. 
The immediate danger was promptly met. A messenger was 
despatched to recall the 23 td Pioneers, who had been sent on in 
advance of the troops to improve the eastern road into the Kuram, 
by which they were to return to Hazir Pir ; 1 the camp was entrenched, 
so far as defective tools would permit, and further protected by a 
rampart of camel-saddles, piled one upon another and picketted down 
to the ground by ropes, whilst, during the night, star-shells were fired 
oil at intervals ; but the safety thus secured was so evidently of a 
temporary nature, that there could bo no further question of leaving 
a fourth part of the troops to continue a work which was taxing to 
the utmost the strength of the whole Force. A reconnaissance, made 
by Hugh Gough, revealed no large body of (lie enemy within six miles 
of the British position ; but the at lilude of the people on the lower hill- 
slopes was unfriendly, and nowhere was there any sign of that willing - 

and cheat complaints.” 21st January (p. 210): — “A great many of tlio men 
were knocked down with lung complaints, which proved fatal in many case's, 
especially among Natives.” January 27th {p. 212) : — “In common with many 
others, the malarious influence of the Khost Volley had now begun to tell on me. 
... I really thought 1 was quite breaking up.” January 30th (p- 218) One 
soldier of the 10th Hussars died during the journey from lung complaint. Indeed, 
pneumonia was dreadfully prevalent just at that time, and I believe the 21sb 
Punjab Infantry and the 5th Punjab Cavalry suffered very much from it, the 
former regiment losing ten. the latter six men during the last three or four days 
we were in Khost.” 

(6) “ I believe more men died in Khost during our short period of occupation 
than General Roberts bad lost Hinea we crossed tlia Kuram.” (Special Corre- 
spondent of Standard, January 31.) 

1 Hie Pioneers had reached Hazir Pir before the messenger could overtake 
them. 
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ness to submit to British authority which the General and tho Political 
Otticev had expected to follow upoji the punishment meted out to the 
villages lying around Matun. 

Unwilling, however, to admit the failure of his costly enterprise, 
Roberts fell back upon a plan by which he hoped to be ablo to retain 
Khost for the British Empire, whilst putting an end to its occupation 
by British troops. A certain Sultan Jan, an Indian Civil Servant 
and, at the same time, a scion of the Sadnzai Royal House, a man 
of distinguished manners and appearance, had arrived in camp on the 
22nd, summoned thithor with a view to tlic eventuality which had now 
arisen. If any man could bold Khost without tho aid of British troops, 
resting his authority simply on Iris personal influence, supported by a 
small body of Native levies — all Turis, for tho people of the valley 
declined to enlist in it — which Captain Conolly had been organizing, 
that man was Sultan Jan, and him, therefore, Roberts now appointed 
Governor of the valley, to hold it until it could be brought more 
directly under British rule. The appointment onco made, no time 
was lost in giving effect to the change of military policy which it 
denoted, and, on the 25th, all the headmen of Khost appeared, by 
order, at Matun to bo instructed in the new arrangements which recent 
occurrences had rendered necessary. Roberts’s speech on this occasion 
was an echo of that which, two months earlier, he had addressed to 
the people of Kuram. It contained the same explanation of the 
causes of the war ; the same assurance that the British Government’s 
quarrel was with the Amir, and not with his subjects ; 1 the same 
promises of religious toleration and non-interference in local customs 

1 “ Maliks of Khost, you all know the reason of our coming here. It had 
nothing to do with the people of Afghanistan ; with them the British Government 
lias been, and still is, at peace. Our quarrel is with tho Amir, Shere Ali alone 
and, with him, only because he was ill-advised enough to broak oft friendly 
relations which, for many years, had subsisted between him and the British 
and to throw himself into tho hands of tho Russians.” (Letter of Speoia] 
Correspondent of Standard, dated January 31st, 1870.) 
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and affairs ; 1 the same picture of the blessings of peace and good 
government; the same praise of British honesty and humanity ; 2 and if 
it differed from the earlier oration in that it announced the approaching 
evacuation of the valley, instead of its continued occupation by British 
troops, the difference was concealed under the threat of returning, at 
short notice, should the authority of the new ruler of Khost, Shazada 
Sultan Jan, be disputed, or attacked. 

The encomium passed by the General 011 British honesty and 
humanity must liavo sounded strange in the ears of men who bad seen 
their own or their neighbours’ houses looted and destroyed, and bad 
suffered the loss of all their cattle and winter stores of grain ; s but the 
time and place wore not favourable to the expression of dissent, and 
the submissive attitude of the audience confirmed Roberta’s confidence 
in the stability of the Government he bad so hastily set up. On 
leaving the durbar tent, to which only natives of Khost had been 
admitted, lie addressed a few words to a group of hillmen gathered 
outside, who had come in, by invitation, to pay a visit to their late 
antagonists. The interview closed with the gift of a few rupees and 
of twenty sheep, on which the guests were feasted to the accompani- 
ment of the band of the 21 st Punjab Infantry. 

The next morning, the order for the return of the Expeditionary 
Force to Kuram was issued, and the necessary preparations were 
pushed forward with cheerful alacrity, for, the excitement of novelty 
having worn off, the troops were eager to got back to somewhat 

1 “ You have been assured that the British Government have no wish to 
molest you or interfere in anyway with your liberties, either social or religious.” 
Ibid.) 

2 f ‘ Discipline has been well maintained among my troops, not a complaint 
having been made, and all supplies have boon regularly paid for. In short, 
you have been treated with the greatest forbearance and kindness.” (Ibid.) 

3 “I think the whole Valley of Khost and the surrounding tribes 11111 remember 
our visit for soma time to como, and the rough handling they have received will 
go far to ensure our safe return to Hazir Mr.” (The Times Correspondent! 
Idth February, 1879.) 
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healthier and leas trying conditions. 1 A very different spirit, however, 
animated tho Tun levies. With over increasing anxiety and depression, 
they watched tho activity prevailing in camp, and when the Fort, 
with its stores of ammunition and grain, had been formally handed 
over to Sultan Jan, and there could no longer be any doubt that all 
the British troops were about to withdraw from the valley, they flatly 
rofused to be left bohind, and only by much persuasion, and the promise 
of increased pay were they at last induced to remain. 

On the morning of the 28tli of January, the Force began its return 
march to Hazir Fir by tho new route prepared for them by the Pioneers, 
and after crossing a rugged range of mountains, on tho further side of 
wlinh the country proved to ho much cut up by ravines and water- 
courses, encamped at Sabbri, a village twolvo miles from Matun. 
Here, the next day was spent for tho double object of reconnoitring 
tho district and resting the camels, sonic of which, whilst grazing, were 
driven off by hillmcn and only recovered after a sharp chase. That 
halt saved the lives of Sultan Jan and his Turi levies. The Mangals 
had lost no time in showing tho kind of attention that tho British 
nominee might expect to receive from them. They had gathered at 
once round Fort Mat mi in such numbers as left its little garrison 
no hope of defending it successfully, 2 and had the retiring 
troops been two marches off, instead of only one, the messenger 
despatched to ask for assistance, would have arrived too late 
for a relieving force to regain the Fort before the threatened 
attack on it had been delivered. As it was, starting very early next 

1 “ Nobody in tlio Khost Expedition regretted in tho least that ho was leaving 
the Khost Valley, and would never, in all probability, see it again.” (Special 
Correspondent of- Standard, January 31st, 1870.) 

2 “ The Shahzada’s message spoke of 10,000 Mangals, or Jadrans, ns 
assembled round Matun, and a Eow hours later. Captain Wynne, who had estab- 
lished a signalling-post on a paak from which he could see the whole valley, 
signalled to Barry Drew that it was black with Mangals.” (Special Correspondent 
of Standard, January 31st, and Tvtma Correspondent, March 7tli, 1870.) 
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clay, Roberts, with No. 2 Mountain Battery, one Squadron 10th 
Hussars, one Squadron 5th Punjab Cavalry, a small detachment 
72nd Highlanders, and the 28tli Punjab Infantry, penetrated onco 
again into the Khost Valley, which by this time was swarming with 
tribesmen, and reached Matun by 9.30 a.m. to the intense joy of the 
terrified Tuns. Whilst the Cavalry watched the enemy, six thousand 
of whom occupied a strong position only two miles away, the Infantry 
loaded their camels with as much grain as they could carry, flung the 
remainder into a neighbouring pond, destroyed the ammunition and 
set fire to the Fort. The retirement was carried out with great skill 
and coolness. Behind a screen of Cavalry skirmishers, thrown forward 
as if to attack the enemy, the mountain-guns and the Infantry gained 
so great a start that the Mangals’ chance of falling upon them with 
any prospect of success, was lost, and they made no attempt to meddle 
with the Cavalry when the time had come for these also to withdraw. 
At 5 pun. relievers and relieved arrived safely at Sabbri, where Barry 
Drew and his men, whilst on the alert to respond to a call for assistance, 
should any such call roach them from Roberts’s column, had been busy 
all day, first, striking half the tents so as to bring the camp into smaller 
compass, and then, surrounding it with a rampart, three feet six inches 
high, built up of men’s kits, Officers’ baggage, camel-saddles, flour-bags, 
tents, etc. 

The next day, eacortod by the 5th Punjab Cavalry, General Roberts 
and liis Staff rode into Hazir Pir, followed, on the 31st, by the main 
body under Barry Drew. Its starting-point regained, the Expedition- 
ary Force was broken up and the troops composing it distributed 
along the line of communications, which the Viceroy, on the recom- 
mendation of the Commander-in-Ckie£, had strengthened during their 
absence by the addition of the 14th Bengal Cavalry, the 92nd High- 
landers, the 1 Ith Native Infantry, and the troops contributed by the 
Rajahs of Fared Kot, Nabha, Pattiala, and Nahun, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General John Watson, V.C., C.B. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Observation T. There arc notable discrepancies between the de- 
spatch of the 10th of January, 1870, and the Memorandum of the 1st of 
April, of the sa me year. In the former, General Roberts gave a straight- 
forward and fairly full account of the circumstances connected with the 
attack on his camp ; in the latter, he omitted all reference to the elf orts 
made by the Maliks of the Matun villages to induce the Mangals to retire 
from the valley, and suppressed the fact that, in proof of their good 
faith, these same men had voluntarily constituted themselves his 
prisoners. On the other hand, the murder of “ unarmed camp- 
followers in villages within half a mile ” of the British camp, mentioned 
in the justificatory documents, finds no place in the purely historical 
narrativo, and Major Colquhoun’s detailed diary of the operations in 
Khost, makes no mention of any camp-follower who lost his life before 
the Matun villages were destroyed, except the driver killed by the 
Mangals whon they captured and carried oil some camels, an offence 
which Roberts also sought to saddle upon the poople of Khost. 1 One 
point, howevor, on which both accounts agree is the putting forward 
of the threat to exact summary and severe retribution from all who 
should give admittance to “ persons having hostile intentions towards 
us,” made on the 6th of January, as an excuse for the destruction 
wrought on the 7th. But that threat was, in itself, a violation of 
justice and policy ; firstly, because there were no means of ascertaining 
whether admittance to the Matun villages would be given, or forced ; 
secondly, because only an effective occupation can, morally and 
legally, deprive a people of the right to defend its territory against 
invasion, and the arrival of a British Rorco at Matun did not constitute 
an effective occupation of Khost ; thirdly, because a punishment 
inflicted on the inhabitants of the valley could have no deterrent effect 
on the inhabitants of the hills, whose homes were in no danger of 

1 Parliamentary Paper of I7fch Juno, 1879, *' Proceedings in Khoat.” t 
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suffering a like fate ; fourthly, because the fear of being called to 
account for the, acts of the Mangals, was certain to drive the villagers 
into co-operation with the former ; fifthly, because the execution of 
the threat could not fail to alienate completely the people of the valley, 
whom it was Roberts’s interest to reconcile. Memories of burned 
houses are not to be blotted out, either by moral lectures, or promises 
of future benefits ; and in Khost, as later on in Kabul, Roberts did his 
country the disservice of associating the British name with acts of 
“ implacable vengeance,” 1 which, but for his own reckless generalship, 
he would never have been tempted to commit. 

Observation II. Responsibility for the costly and unsuccessful 
Expedition into Khost must be borne entirely by General Roberts. 
His instructions did, indeed, order him to take possession of that 
valley, but, as regarded the time and maimer of the occupation, they 
left him the latitude without which no discreet and independent- 
minded Officer would care to accept a command in the field ; yet, he 
rushed into it at the earliest possible moment, taking with him an 
inadequate Force and leaving behind him a dangerously weakened and 
sickly garrison to keep open Iris communications, and its own. His 
preparations made no provision for the state of things that any intelli- 
gent Frontier Officer could have told him would confront him at Matun ; 
and, as the whole business was planned and conducted on a scale com- 
mensurate to a punitive Expedition, into a punitive Expedition it 
soon degenerated, with the ordinary ending of all such expeditions — 
a rapid retreat from an untenable position. That it ended merely in 
failure, and not in disaster, was due to two causes, on neither of which 
was it possible to count beforehand, viz,, the dryness of the season, 
and the lack, on the enemy’s side, of any leader endowed with average 

1 “In the eyes of the Afghans, General Roberts is the personification of the 
implacable vengeance of a conqueror ” — words used by an Afghan Khan in a 
letter to a Persian Minister, (See, Letter to Sir Henry Rawlinson, in a volume 
entitled Tracts : Central Asia.) 
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military ability. Had tlie winter rains set in alter the arrival of the 
troops at Matun, flooding the rice-fields in which they were encamped, 
and filling the wide river-beds in their rear, they would have been 
unable to move in any direction, the supply-convoy could not have 
come up from Hazir Pir, and man and beast would have had reason 
to be thankful if nothing worse happened to them than the being put, 
temporarily, on half rations ; 1 and had the Mangals understood their 
business as well as the Afridis in tlio Tirah Campaign of 1897-98 under- 
stood theirs ; had they kept to the ordinary tactics of hill-peoples, and 
contented themselves with nightly firing into camp, and with daily 
cutting the Force’s communications with Hazir Pir, the troops would 
have had no chance of lightening the pressure of peril for as much 
as a day ; and the retreat that had in the end to bo accepted, would 
have come earlier, and been carried out under worse conditions. 

1 “ Rain hung about for the first fow days, and had it come down we would 
have been in an awful hat, for wo had only sovonteen days’ provisions with us. 
. . . We were therefore praying that no min might fall to complicate matters.” 
(Kuhut, Kui-am and Khosi, p. 172, by Surgeon R. Gillham-Thornsett.) 



CHAPTER XXI 


The Occupation of Kandahar 

ACTION AT THE GIILO KOTAL PASS 

On the 1st of January, 1879, the day after the 1st Division of the 
Kandahar Field Force had concentrated at Gulistan Karez, on the 
hither side of the Klnvaja Annan Mountains, and the 2nd Division 
at Chaman, on the further side of the same range, the advance 
guards of both forces started for the Taklit-i-Pul Valley, where the 
converging tracks to he followed by the left and the right columns, re- 
spectively, merge into one ; the Brigades composing the main body of 
each, following at intervals of a day’s march. 

The advanced guard of Stewart’s column, under Brigadier- 
General Palliser, was composed of the — 

I5th Hussars, one squadron; 

1st Punjab Cavalry, two squadrons ; 

A.B. Royal Horse Artillery, two guns; 

25th Punjab Infantry ; 

32nd Pioneers ; 

Wing of 2nd Beluchi Regiment; 

4th and 9th Companies of Sappers and Miners ; 

Strength about 1,800 men. 

Biddulph’s advanced guard, commanded by Colonel X* G, Ken- 
nedy, consisted of the — 

15th Hussars, one troop , 

2nd Punjab Cavalry, two squadrons ; 

3rd Sind Horse, one troop ; 

A.B. Royal Horse Artillery, two guns ; 

Strength about 350 men. 

nai 
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Nominally, Palliser was in command of both bodies, for Stewart, 
knowing that the distance between them — only twenty-five miles at 
the outset — would steadily diminish, supposed that they would all 
along be able to co-operate, their cavalry joining hands to screen the 
march of the entire force ; but the intricate nature of the ground separ- 
ating them, rendered joint action impossible ; each had to act inde- 
pendently of the other, and all correspondence between the Divisional 
Commanders was earned on by relays of horsemen, posted at convenient 
distances, in rear of their respective forces. The distance by either 
route was much the same — about fifty miles, divided into three 
marches ; tlri? country to he traversed a rough, stony plain, broken 
by rocky hillocks and cut up by nullahs ; hut Stewart’s line of advance 
had no exposed flank, his left being covered by the drifting sands of 
the Rcgistan Desert ; whilst Biddulph’s right had to be carefully 
patrolled, and great care taken to maintain touch between the advanced 
guard and the two Brigades — NuttalPs and Lacy’s — eohelonned in 
its rear, in order to guard against surprise from the extensive Kadani 
valley, which it was impossible to reconnoitre satisfactorily. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the barrenness and loneliness of 
the region into which the troops had now descended, for two days 
the only sign of life was a group of Kabitkas, 5 the temporary dwellings 
of a party of nomads, which Palliser’s men caught sight of ; and 
though, on the third morning, after the Mel Manda Valley had been 
entered, a few scattered habitations were discerned and strips of 
cultivation here and there, these were confined to the banks of 
artificial watercourses, and far away the greater part of the land was 
clothed with thick brushwood, smelling of sago. The foliage of this 

1 Tlveao Kabitkas are formed of branches bent in a curve and stuck in the 
ground, and then the framework is covered with a thick, coarse camel-hair 
cloth, most neatly pinned together with large thorns, and fixed to the ground 
by short ropes and pegs. In these domed tents, men, women, children and 
animals all liva together, and they suit the climate, boing warm to a degree.” 
Kandahar in 1479, by Major A. La Meaaurier. 
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shrub — though not actually poisonous — proved fatal to many a 
starving camel, whose weakened stomach was unable to digest the 
unaccustomed food which hunger compelled if to devour ; for the 
difficulty of feeding the transport animals still weighed heavily on 
the Kandahar Field Force, as did also the allied difficulty of keeping 
up their numbers to a point compatible with the efficiency of the 
Army. Even as late as the 1st of January, the Commissariat Officer 
attached to Lacy’s Brigade, had reported that very necessary stores 
would have to be left behind for lack of carriage ; and when, the 
next day, an Afghan brought in three hundred donkeys, they had 
to be hired at the exorbitant rate which their owner’s knowledge 
of the Army’s needs emboldened him to ask. Fortunately, ‘they were 
particularly fine animals, almost as big as mules. 1 

About the middle of the morning of the 4th of January, when the 
two advanced guards were within three or four miles of each other, 
parties of the enemy’s horse wore discovered, pushed well forward in 
front of a low rugged chain of hills to protect the passes which lead 
from the Mel Mauda, into the Tukht-i-Pul Valley. Major G. Luck who, 
with a squadron of the 15th Hussars, was scouting well ahead of 
Palliser’s force, pressed back the Afghans opposed to him into the 
Karkoma Pass, and, driving them before him, descended at their heels 
into the last named valley. Here the fugitives came upon their sup- 
ports, and, turning back, rushed upon their pursuers, shouting and 
waving their swords. Though greatly outnumbered, Luck boldly 
galloped forward to meet the charge, and when the opponents were 
only a few hundred paces apart, the Afghans hesitated, paused, broke, 
and, scattering right and left, sought shelter in ground too rough and 
rooky to make it safe for a mere handful of men to follow them up. 

1 Somo people may ask why they were not pressed into the service, and fair 
wages allotted to their owner. The answer to this is that the Afghan would 
have taken the first opportunity to desert with his beasts, and no further trans- 
port animals would have been brought into camp. — H. B, H. 
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Hardly had the squadron come to a halt, before a detachment of 
the 1st Punjab Cavalry, led by Major C. S. Maclean, rode up, bringing 
the order to fall back upon the guns which, by this time, were in the 
Pass, and if possible to lure the enemy under their fire. This with- 
drawal was part of a general scheme suggested by Kennedy, who, 
finding himself confronted by a considerable body of Afghan Cavalry 
and learning from his scouts that the Ghlo Kotal Pass was strongly 
held, had determined, before advancing, to dislodge the former and 
clear the latter, and had sent off a note to Palliser asking for his co- 
operation in reconnoitring the Tukht-i-Pul Valley. Palliser took the 
necessary steps for carrying out the proposed joint movement, by 
recalling and, at the same time, strengthening Luck, by directing the 
32nd Pioneers to hold the Karkoma Pass, and the 25tliPunjablnfantry 
to move rapidly in support of the Artillery, which was to stick to the 
Kfttila track. Meantime, Kennedy had reinforced his scouts, and 
whilst they were gradually enveloping the enemy’s flanks, he himsolf, 
with the remainder of his cavalry, threatened them with a frontal 
attack. Skilfully hidden by this screen of korsemon, the guns were 
brought to the front, and, coming into action, compelled the Afghans 
to faLl back. At the first sound of Artillery fire, Palliser, with his 
Brigade-Major, Captain H. R, Abadie, hurried forward to meet Luck’s 
party, placed himself at its head, turned sharply to tho right, and, 
as quickly as the rugged nature of the ground would allow, pushed 
on towards the northern mouth of the Ghlo Kotal Pass. Just then, 
a dust storm sprang up, so thickening the air that Palliser was for 
an instant deceived into believing that a body of Afghan horsemen 
who were just then issuing, in good order, from the pass, were Ken- 
nedy’s men ; whilst the Afghans, unaware that the British had already 
penetrated into the valley, mistook Palliser’s troops for a party of 
their own cavalry. The deception was a short one on either side, 
Maclean and Luck, at the head of Palliser’s column, saw more clearly 
than their chief, and, quiokly deploying, dashed into the enemy’s 
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exposed flank. Though taken by surprise and their ranks broken 
by the impetus of the British charge, the Afghans gathered in groups 
and fought on bravely, till Kennedy’s Cavalry, pressing them in 
rear, obliged them to seek safety in flight, and they galloped away, 
unpursued, in the direction of Kandahar . 1 Whilst this lighting was 
in progress on the eastern side of the valley, the guns which Palliser 
had left on the western Kafila road, and, as I10 thought, under the 
protection of his Infantry, had, by some mistake, been pushed forward 
four or five miles, escorted only by a small party of Cavalry. Near 
the village of Saif-u-Din they came suddenly in sight of the main 
body of the enemy, twelve hundred strong, posted on a hill about 
a mile away. At the same moment, they were themselves discerned, 
and the Afghans, seeing them so weakly guarded, poured down 
towards the stream on the banks of which they had halted. Marshall, 
the officer commanding, at once began to retire slowly on his distant 
supports, and sent back an urgent message asking for assistance, 
which Colonel H. Moore who, had assumed command in Palliser’s 
absence, was not slow in rendering. Hurrying forward cavalry and 
infantry, ho covered the retirement of the guns with mounted skir- 
mishers, whom he directed to fall back slowly as soon as they had 
come into touch with the enemy ; and, in this way, ho not only brought 
the Artillery into safety, but, by its fire, inflicted some loss upon its 
would-be captors. 

1 “ The curious mistakes during the day are worth noting, far they were 
made by one and all. In the first place, the Afghans themselves, on issuing 
from the Ghlo Kotal, saw the 15th Hussars and Punjab Cavalry, and at first 
set thorn down for their own cavalry coming in from Kandahar ; then the 15th 
Hussars took Kemiody’s men for the enemy, and instances could be given in 
which individuals nearly suffered, for their want of knowledge of the men in 
whose) 1 vicinity thoy remained. One man of the 15th Hussars was out as a 
scout, and actually, for a time, did left flanker to a party of the enemy ; and 
in the evening, General Palliser, Sankey and myself at first thought we had 
rim on the main body of the enemy when wo were close to onr own men.” — 
Kandahar in 1871), by Major Le Messurier, pp. 57, 68. 
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The brief danger was over before Pallisor rejoined his men, but 
with evening closing in, the British forces in the valley widely scat- 
tered, and the main body of the enemy still unshaken and near at 
hand, it would have been imprudent to carry the reconnaissance 
any further ; so the troops bivouacked as they stood, with strong 
outposts thrown out on every side. The night proved a wild one. 
At first it rained heavily, then a sharp wind arose, and, in its wake, 
a second dust storm, making the darkness doubly dark ; and when 
morning broke, Palliser and Kennedy found themselves in undis- 
puted possession of the valley, for, under cover of that darkness, the 
Afghans had retreated on Kandahar. 

In his report on this very creditable little alfair — the only engage- 
ment on the whole long march from the Indus to Kandahar — General 
Palliser brought to special notice Colonel Kennedy whose admirable 
dispositions had contributed so much to its success, Majors Maclean 
and Luck, Captain Abadie, and his own Aide-de-camp, Lieutenant 
the Hon. R. Rupert. Three men of the 1st Punjab Cavalry enjoyed 
a similar distinction : Sowar Mahomed Taklii, who in the face of 
the enemy had picked up a dismounted comrade, and Ram Ruklia 
and Akhmat Khan, who, together, had boldly charged into the ranks 
of a considerable body of Afghans to rescue J. Lower, a private of 
the 15th Hussars. All these men were subsequently decorated with 
the Order of Merit ; had they been British soldiers, or negroes belong- 
ing to a West Indian regiment, they would have got the Victoria 
Cross. 

The British casualties in the action wore small : — in the 15th 
Hussars, one officer, Major Luck, contusion of shoulder; 1 one non- 
commissioned officer and five troopers wounded, two severely ; in 
the 1st Punjab Cavalry a native officer, Jemadar Huknewary Khan 

1 Luck would have lost his arm but for the fortunate coincidence that the 
night before the aotiou he received a pair of steel epaulettes from his wife in 
India, which his bearer at once sewed on his uniform. 
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and three sowars wounded, one severely ; whilst the enemy’s losses 
amounted to about a hundred men killed and wounded. 

On the 6th of January, at Abdur Rahman, in the Tukhfc-i-Pul 
Valley, the two divisions of the Kandahar Field Force concentrated 
for the first time, and all the regiments and corps that had been 
temporarily transferred from the one to the other, returned to their 
respective commands. On the 7th, the combined forces marched 
to Kushab, a village about eight miles short of Kandahar. The 
two Cavalry Brigades, under General Palliser, carefully covered the 
movement, and at night encamped well hi advance of the main 
body of the army, for news received at Abdur Rahman had pointed 
to a stout resistance on the part of the enemy, and to the need of 
rogular siege operations for the reduction of Kandahar. On the lino 
of march, however, a deputation from that city waited upon the 
British Commander-in-Chiof to inform him that the Governor, Sirdar 
Mir Afzul, had fled, with two hundred horsemen, to Herat, that the 
troops retiring from Tukht-i-Pul had been refused admittance within 
its walls, that the rest of the Afghan garrison had dispersed to their 
homes, and that the citizens were prepared to submit to British 
authority. 

Stewart immediately decided to make, on the morrow, a cere- 
monial entry into Kandahar. The whole army, oxcept the two 
Batteries, Heavy Artillery, C-4, and 1-1 Royal Artillery, 1 escorted 

1 By this time it had become a difficult matter to move the Artillery at all. 
On the 1st January, General Stewart wrote, os follows, to the Adjutant 
General: 11 The Artillery have simply collapsed, owing to complete failure of the 
bullocks. They have died in largo numbors, and from sore feet and from other 
causes are hardly ablo to drag themselves, much less loaded waggons, along 
oven an easy road. ... At present most of the troops in this forco are simply 
working parties for the Artillery, and if I had not arranged for this, not one of 
them would have reached Quetta. This is a very serious matter, especially as 
we cannot get bullocks in this country.” Again, on January the 4th, he wrote : 

“ If 1 had known they were in such a plight I should have left, the waggons 
at Quotta, for aa matters stand I am always in dread of being obliged to abandon 
them .” — Life of Sir Donald Stewart, pp, 236, 238. 
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by 5l)th Foot 1 and the troops needed to guard the baggage, was 
to share in the triumphal march, passing in one long stream from 
the Shikarpur Gate on the southern, to the Kabul Gate on the eastern 
side of the town. 3 The start noxt day was made early, but, owing 
to the cutting of numerous watercourses, 3 the road for miles was little 
better than a swamp, 4 and the difficulties of getting the infantry, 
guns and baggage along so great that it was four p.m. before the 
head of the British column, after threading its way through the 
narrow lanes of an extra-mural suburb, passod through the Shikapur 
Gate into the broad street which runs northward in a straight line 

1 B9th Foot came up tho next flay with C-4 and 1-1 Royal Artillery, and 
the two Hoavy Batterios, 5-11 and 0-11. — T O. Hamilton's Diary. 

2 Order of Marchi Tnitouau tub Cray of Ivantiauar ; — 

15th Hussars. 

A-B Royal Horso Artillery. 

1st Punjab Cavalry. 

2nd Punjab Cavalry. 

R-4 Royal Artillery. 

D-2 Royal Artillory. 

Peshawar Mountain Battery. 

Jacobabad Mountain Battery. 

2-OOlh Rifles. 

70th Foot. 

25th Punjab Infantry. 

32nd Pionoors. 

29th Baluchies. 

No. 9 Company Sappers and Miners. 

8th Bengal Cavalry 

19th Bengal Cavalry j Detachments, 

Generals Stewart, Biddulph, Fane, Pallisor, Nuttall, and Barter took part 
in tho Procession. — Diary of the March of the 1 51/t King's Hussars to Kandahar, 
by T. C. Hamilton. 

3 These watercourses had probably boon cut to impodo the advance of the 
Force before the intention of defending the city had been given up H. B. H. 

d “ An officer galloping from roar, assured tho General that his Infantry 
were miles behind toiling through tho slough, his Guns were entangled, his 
Baggage in a desperate case. Tho sappers told oft had doubtless done thoir 
best, but the water was too much for them. . . . After weary hours the Infantry 
appeared, crowning the slope, and with thorn A.B. Battery of Horso Artillery.”— 
bi/e of Sir Donald Stewart, p. 237. 
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to tlio citadel, and which, in the centre of the city, is crossed, at right 
angles, by a similar thoroughfare connecting the Eastern, or Kabul 
Gate, with the Western, or Herat Gate. At the point of intersec- 
tion, both streets are arched over by the Charsu, a circular dome, 
fifty feet in diameter; and under this vast roof and along the half 
mile of road between it and the Shikarpur Gate, are the principal 
bazaars. Those, as a rule, swarm with men of many nationalities, 
all wearing Afghan dress, but in endless variety of hue and shade, 
and through this bright crowd carts filled with country produce, and 
camels laden with merchandise, come and go, whilst here and there 
a woman, clothed from head to foot in the “ burkha,” a formless robe, 
or domino, glides silently by. Eor the traveller, weary and hungry 
after weeks of toilsomo journeyings, no pleasanter sight, even in 
winter, can be imagined than the food shops of Kandahar, with their 
piles of juicy pomegranates and almonds and raisins, of dried figs 
and apricots, to say nothing of cooked vegetables and fish and cresses, 
fresh from the watercourses which give life and fertility to the valley 
in which the southern capital is situated. But on that January 
evening, all these tempting delicacies were hidden from the eyes of 
the British soldier and his Native comrade. Every shop was closed ; 
buyers and sellers stood, sullen and scowling, in dense ranks on 
either side the road ; and every roof was crowded with women gazing 
down, half in wonder, half in fear, on the white-faced infidels, rumours 
of whose approach had so long agitated the city, and who were now 
actually in its midst. 

Arrived at the Charsu, the column ought to have turned to the 
right, but its guide went steadily forward into the Topkana, or 
Place d’Armes ; a square closed, on the further side, by the citadel’s 
southern wall. At sight of this unexpected obstacle, the leading 
troops came to a standstill ; and, whilst Sir Donald Stewart and his 
staff rode forward to ascertain the cause of the halt, the regiments 
behind continued to advance, and soon there was a dangerous block 
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just outside Uve square, where the roadway narrowed down to half 
its original width, and in tlio still narrower stretch of street just out- 
side tho Charsu. The growing darkness added to tlio difficulty of 
the situation ; but coolness and discipline soon set matters straight. 
The Cominander-in-Chief and his staff forced their way hack through 
the press ; the men faced about where they stood ; the Artillery, with 
a good deal of trouble, turned tlieir horses’ heads in tho right direction, 
and then tho column once more got into motion, and after rotracing 
its steps to the covered crossways, swung round to tho left and, a 
few minutes later, began issuing from the Kabul Gate and marching 
north-eastward towards the old graveyard of tlio city, in the vicinity 
of which tents and baggage wore expected to bo awaiting its arrival. 1 
This expectation was fulfilled for half tho Forc-o only. Tire original 
order with rogard to the impedimenta of the Army, had been that they 
should all follow the road which, much cut up by watercourses, run 
through the villages on tho south and eastern side of tho city ; but an 
oflioor on Biddulph’s Staff who, after earoful inquiry, had convinced 
himself that the Mand-i-Hissar road, which branches off from the 
southern road three miles from the Shikarjmr Gate, though rough and 
winding, yet, as lying outside tho region of irrigation, was safer and 
easier than tho route selected, went to Genoral Stewart, and, with 
some difficulty, obtained his permission to use it for the stores and 
baggage of tho 2nd Division. This officer’s information proved 
Correct, and Biddulph’s tents wore being pitched and food got ready 
for issuing when his troops reached tlieir camping ground ; hut 
Stewart’s transport, entangled in narrow streets, and perpetually 

1 “ Retracing our stops wo again roaehod the Charm, and turned down tho 
road loading to the Kabul Gale, from whence we emerged at about five o’clock 
in the evening. The troops, however, continued to puss through tho streets 
until long after dark- The guns had some difficulty in getting through the 
narrow turnings of the Shikarpur Gate, there was consequently delay, and it was 
nearly nine o’clock before the bayonets of the last regiment filed through the 
streets.” — Correspondent of the Bombay Gazette. 
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stopped by canals, many of them with broken bridges, moved so 
slowly that it was hours late in arriving, and in the First Division 
of the Kandahar Field Force, man and beast celebrated the end 
of their long march by going supporless to bed. 1 

Observations 

Observation I. In their advance from the Khwaja Amran range 
to Kandahar, both Stewart’s and Biddulph’s advanced guards wore 
too weak in Artillery ; a complete battery should have been attached 
to each, and Kennedy should also have been given a regiment of In- 
fantry and a company of Sappers and Miners, because (1) opposition 
was expected and its strength uncertain ; (2) the country, especially 
as regarded the eastern column, offered the Afghans many oppor- 
tunities for concealment and attack ; (3) the advanced guards were 
not marching in light order, but had their baggage to protect ; (4) 
the supports of each were a day’s inarch in the rear. 

Observation II. It is a matter of regret that Sir Donald Stewart 
should have allowed himself to run so great a risk as was involved 
in his triumphant entry into Kandahar, for the sake of a mere 
spectacular effect ; for no practical end was served by rushing into 
tho town in ignorance of the temper of its notoriously treacherous 
population, and with no certain information as to the whereabouts 

1 In a letter, dated 4th March, 1 879, General Stewart writes : — 

“ That account of our march to Canclahar is quite true. Wo were seven 
or eight hours doing eight miles, and a weary time we had of it. I don’t admit, 
howevor, than any part of tho delay was due to avoidable causes, because the 
stoppage was caused by watercourses, which had to bo bridged over for tho 
guns. Tho mistake was bringing the guns at all. But, before I ordered them 
to go, I had ascertained from our news-writer, a man who had only left Can- 
dahar a week before, that the road was a splendid ono, fit for guns of any size, 
etc., etc. A native’s idea of a good road is a place along which a pony or mule 
can scramble, and tho country round tho city was so intersected by water- 
courses that we had to work our way in. It was very aggravating, but having 
once got into the labyrinth of lanes and watercourses, there was no way of 
getting out of a fix except by going on .” — Life of Sir Donald SkVJari, p, 253. 

B, 
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of the largo body of troops which had so recently been within its 
walls. And not oidy was the march through Kandahar a grave error 
in itself, if was marked by faults of still greater gravity. No pre- 
cautions woro taken to diminish its dangers ; not a gate was seized, 
nor any strong force of Artillery and Infantry told off to hold the 
Charsu and the Citadel ; nor, yet, were patrols sent out to make sure 
that every part of the town was clear of the Afghan soldiery. Had 
there been a capablo loader within its walls that winter afternoon, 
its inhabitants, all of whom woro armed, might have annihilated 
their invaders when closely jammed together in the cul-de-sac, into 
which ignorance of its topography had botrayod them. That the 
Kandahar Field Forco escaped unscathed, is no excuse for the temerity 
which exposed them to the chanco of destruction ; and the success 
of the demonstration was one of many incidents in the war which 
tended to confirm British officers in their inveterate habit of neglect- 
ing precautions and courting unnecessary danger. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Expedition to Khelat-i-Ghilzai 

Early on tho morning of tho 9tli January, fcho gateways of Kandahar 
wore occupied by strong European detachments, and the wing of a Native 
regiment was encamped in tho square outside the citadol — measuies 
excellent in themselves, but quite inadequate to the protection of tho 
soldiers and camp followers who, later in the day, poured into the city ; 
for bazaars and streets were swarming with disbanded soldiers, armed 
with the jezail or the terrible Afghan knife ; and amongst those 
seething crowds were many Ghazis (religious fanatics), men ever ready 
to give their lives for the chance of slaying an unbeliever. That 
first afternoon, Major St. John, riding in the principal bazaar, had 
his bridle seized and a gun fired point-blank into his face, by a ma n 
who sprang suddenly out of the throng. The startled horse swerved 
aside, the bullet whistled harmlessly by, and, with the assistance of his 
companion, Nawab Gholam Hussain Khan , late British Resident at 
the Court of Shere Ali, St. John succeeded in securing his assailant, 
who was subsequently tried by a military commission, found guilty, 
and hanged on the scene of his attempted crime. In a different part 
of the town, Lieutenant Willis, a young Artillery officer, was stabbed 
to tho heart ; and the assassin out down three soldiers and wounded 
Captain H, De la M. Hervey, 1st Punjab Cavalry, who bravely tried to 
seize him, before he was killedbyanon-commissioned officerof the same 
regiment. 1 Strong detachments of troops were hurried into the city, 

1 Referring to these outrages in a letter dated 12th January, 1879, General 
Stewart writes : “ There are a lot of Ghazis about the plead, but I have told the 
troops they must look out for themselves, as I am not going to let them bully 

us or frighten us into not going about tho town, or wherever wo like.” Sir 

Donald Stewart's Life, p. 242. 
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where the merchants were hastily closing their shops, to collect, and 
bring out their comrades scattered about its streets ; and, when this 
had been accomplished, the gate guards strengthened and the bazaars 
diligently patrolled — the dangerous wave of excitement sweeping over 
the population died away ; but from that time forward no officer or 
soldier was permitted to onlor Kandahar singly and unarmed; and its 
eitizons wore warned, by proclamation, that every man among them 
was liable to ho searched, and that whoever should be found with 
weapons concealed on his person, would bo handed over to tho Provost 
Marshal for condign punishment. 

With an almost immediate further advance in prospect, Stewart’s 
most pressing business was to provide for the safety of the city and its 
garrison during his absence. To render an alien rulo as little irksome 
as possible to its inhabitants, he appointed Nawab Gholam Hussain 
Khan, a man of tho same religion if not of the same race, to the Civil 
Governorship, with Major St. John, his own Principal Political officer, 
as his adviser. 1 The command of the garrison, consisting of — 


AirriLLURV 

Colonel C. Collingwood Commanding- 
E-4 Royal Artillery, 


6-11 

G-ll 


Heavy Batteries, 


CAVALRY 

Major C. >S. Maclean Commanding— 
5 troops 1st Punjab Cavalry, 


Infantry 
Wing 69th Boot 

6 Companies 26tli Bengal Infantry, 

4 „ 12th „ „ 

Strength — 14 guns, 1,735 effective European and Native Troops. 


1 In a letter dated 9th January, 1879, Stewart writes : “ I am in a difficulty 
to know what to do with the country now we have got it, I have to arrange, 
for tho government of tho city and the collection of taxes. This is no easy matter, 
as most of the officials have disappeared.” — Ibid, p, 240. 
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lie conferred on Nuttall, one of Biddulph’s Brigadiers ; and lie 
directed that the sick, of whom there were four hundred and sixty- 
six, in charge of the Senior Medical Officer, Surgeon J. B, C, 
Reade, should be accommodated in the Citadel — one hundred and 
fifty beds for the Europeans in certain of its buildings, two to three 
hundred for Native soldiers and camp-followers, in tents pitched in 
its central square, which the Garrison Engineer, Captain W. S. S. 
Bissett, was directed to put, as quickly as possible, into a defensible 
and sanitary condition. 1 * 

Meanwhile the subordinate General Officers and their respective 
Staffs were employed in arranging for the occupation of further points 
of the Amir’s territory. The immediate goal of the Eirat Division 
was Ivhelat-i-Ghilzai, and that of the Second, Girishk, a fort of con- 
siderable size, situated on the right bank ol the River Helmand ; but 
it was rumoured in camp that if the weather continued favourable — 
so far it had been unprecedentedly fine — the former might go on to 
Ghazni ; and every one regarded Girishk as only a halting place on 
the way to Herat. Stewart certainly arrived in Kandahar with 
both these distant objects in view, but a very few days in the “ vile 
barren country ” 3 lying around that city, sufficed to limit his am- 
bition to the attainment of either the one or the other. Any hopes 
that he may have cherished of replenishing his supplies and renewing 
his transport at the end of the first stage of his great under- 
taking, had been quickly dissipated : Kandahar might offer a few 
luxuries to those who were able to pay for them, but it could 
not entirely support its own small garrison, still less furnish 
the stores of food that would be needed by two large forces 
on a journey of several hundred miles ; and if, to use his own 
words, “ having to draw all European supplies for three hundred miles 

1 Deputy-Surgeon-Geaeral A. Smith, Principal Medical Officer. 

Tlic expression appears in a latter of Stewart's elated 8th January, 1879. — 

Sir Donald Stewart’s Life, p, 240. 
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and more, through a country which produces little or nothing its a 
serious undertaking, and anything that throws it out of gear plays 
the mischief with us ” ‘—to what straits would not liis men have 
been reduced by a doubling, in two directions, of the distance which 
separated them from their depots ? Already the margin that lay 
between them and starvation, was of the narrowest ; only seven days’ 
supplies remained in camp on the 13th January, and, four days 
earlier, Stewart had written to the Adjutant-General that if he was not 
to go on to Herat, he should like, on account of the scarcity, to send 
some of the Force back to India. 2 

1 Sir Donald Stewart's Life, p. 243. 

2 Ibid. p. 241. In his admirable little book, Kandahar in 1879, Major Lo 
Messurior gives an interesting calculation to show the daily consumption of food 
by a force of 14,000 men — the total strength of the Forces at Kandahar and on 
tile line of communications being 14,025. 


For Europeans 


0,300 Loaves 

or 20 Camel loads of flour. 

205 Sheep 

„ 25 

>> 

„ of meat. 

Rico 

4 

„ 

>3 

Sugar 

3 

>3 

1 ) 

Tea 

1 

» 

3 » 

Salt 

1 

M 

>3 

Vegotahhis 

10 

>3 

)> 

100 gallons Rum 

3 


H 

Wood 

50 

» 

»» 


128 

>3 

31 


Native Troops and Followers 


Flour 

183 

Camel loads. 

Dhal 

22 

3 > » 

Ghee 

11 

91 »» 

Salt 

4 

a »» 

Wood 

275 

it 13 
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The First Division of tlie Kandahar Field Force, 1 consisting of tlio 
following troops : — 

Autilleby 

A-B Royal Horse Artillery. 

D-2 „ Artillery. 

6-4 „ „ 

11-11 „ „ (4 guns). 

Cavalry 
15th Hussars. 

Sth Bengal Cavalry. 

1 Stir Bengal Lancers. 

XmfANTBY 
lot Brigade 
2nd OOtli Rifles. 

15th Sikhs. 

25tli Bengal Infantry. 

2nd Brigade 
59th Boot. 

3rd Gurkhas. 

12tli Bangui Infantry (4 Companies). 

Strength — 4,182 oflicors and mon, 5,119 camp followers, 22 guns, 1,564 horses, 
78 gun bullocks, 4,439 transport animals, of which 3,030 were oumola. 

set out on the 15th January for Klielat-i-Ghilzai, in the following 
order — 


Each horse 8 lbs. grain, 8 lbs. bhoosa ; othor animals, ponies, mules, and 
bullocks, half that rato ; each olophant 1 camel load. 


Eor horses, ponies, 1 

j 500 maunds grain 

mules, and bullocks ) 

( 600 

„ bhoosa 

Camels .... 

/ 050 

„ bhoosa 


\ 050 

„ grain 

Elephants 




105 Camel loads. 
200 

} 450 „ 

15 ll IT 


Total ... 830 


Grand Total for one day’s consumption, 1,453 Camel loads. 

1 No change was made in the Divisional and Brigade Staff, but in Major St. 
John's stead Lieutenant-Colonel Browne, R.E., accompanied the Poveo as 
Political Officer, 
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Advanced Guabd 

1 , ! Uavulvy Brigade mid Battery Royal Artillery, under Brigadior-Gonornl W. 
t\iuo, 0110 day's march in advance of Main Body. 

Majn Body 

General Slowiut’a Hoad Quarters, 2nd Brigade, under Brigadier-General 
Hughes, and throe Butteries Royal Artillery urulor Bngudier-Gouernl Arbutlinot. 

Rkak Guam 

1st Brigade under Brigttdior-Geuoral Bartor, one day's march in rear ol' 
Main Body. 


The distance to be travel nod wan 84 miles, divided into eight 
(■stages — 


1 Moluutuid . . 

‘2 Rabat 

3 Khol-i-Aklium . 
i Shahr-i-Sufa 
5 Tirandaz . . 

(i Jalduk . 

7 Pnl-i-Sang . 

8 Khelut-i-Gliilzai 


12 milos 


8 

12 

12 

10 

U 

0 

7 


9t 


>> 


i! 

J> 


and tlie road, which, after the third day’s march, ran for hire moat 
part in the valley of the Ttirnak, 1 presented only one difficulty- 
numerous irrigation channels — which was met, on the suggestion of 
Captain A. Gaselee of the Quarter- Mas ter- General’s Staff, by sending 
ahead camels carrying gang hoards, and laying them down for the use 
of the Transport and Artillery over each watercourse in turn. But 
all the way the ground rose steadily ; with each march the cold at night 
grew greater, the east wind, which, day after day, swept down the 
valley from dawn till noon, more and more cutting ; and though no 
opposition was encountered, the possibility of it had to be so constantly 
guarded against that, short as were most of the stages, the men were 


1 This tributary of the Argandab, at the time of Stewart’s advance only 
16 feet wide and 2 deep, during the rains is a considerable stream. “ Its water 
is good, and bho country in its vicinity is extensively cultivated, yielding for 
Afghanistan fair crops of wheat, the young shoots of which were just beginning 
to show themselves above ground.” — Surgeon-Major H. 8. Muir's Diary. 
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kepi under arms from before daylight until after dark . 1 Cold and 
fatigue would have been easily borne if those who endured them had 
been well clad and well fed ; but nearly all the camp-followers and 
many of the Native soldiers were still without warm clothing ; and, 
by the substitution of meat for part of the usual allowance of flour and 
ghee, soldier and camp-follower alike were put practically on half 
rations for the whole period of their absence from Kandahar . 3 This 
confession of the paucity of the supplies accompanying the Force, 
was made at the end of the first, day’s march 3 ; by tlio end of the 
second, scarcity of forage, coupled with cold, had begun to tell on the 
camels ; by the end of the sixth, the losses among them had been so 
heavy that the Commissariat Department could no longer supply the 
necessary carriage , 1 and General Stewart saw himself compelled to 
decide that the Rear-Brigade and the Divisional Hospital should go 
no further than Jaldak — a decision which dislocated the new medical 
organization, left the greater part of the European troops ill-furnislied 
with medical necessaries and comforts , 11 and, as the number of sick 

1 Ibid. 

3 This statement of Major Le Mossurier’s is confirmed by Deputy-Surgeon 
Goneral A. Smith. “ Tho reduction of rations,” wrote tho latter, “ foil most 
heavily on tlio Native soldiers and followers, whoso diet is mostly of a farinaceous 
description. . . . It was not until their return to Kandahar that tlio -whole of 
tho Native troops -wore again able to have their full rations issued to them.” 

3 “Articles of provision are not to bo trifled with or left to chance, and there 
is nothing more clear than that tho subsistence of (.lie troops must bo cortain 
upon tho proposed sorvico, or tho service must bo relinquished.” — Nuke of 
Wellington's Despatch, dated February 18th, 1801. 

4 January 19th. “ We are getting into coldregions again, and our camels are 

dying in large numbers every day .” — Sir Donald Stewart’s Life, p. 245. 

6 “ As there was no other arrangement to meet this unlooked-for contingency, 
the European portion of tlio advanced Brigade had to go forward trusting to the 
medical aid which could be afforded to the sick through the means at the disposal 
of Batteries and Corps as provided, under the arrangements prescribed in Appen- 
dix A of tho Pr<5cis.” — Deputy-Surgeon'Genoral A. Smith, 

It is probable that the regimental hospital system, though less economical, 
is the one best suited for campaigning in a country like Afghanistan, where troops 
are constantly on the move, and forces are so often split up into small divisions. 
-H. B. H. 
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outran tins accommodation that could bo provided for tliom in 
Xvholat-i-Ghilzai, subjected the worst canea among them to the suffering 
attendant on removal . 

On the 22nd, General Stewart, with the Divisional troops and the 
2nd Brigade, arrived at Khelat-i-Gliilzai, which had been occupied by 
the advanced guard two days before. Native reports asserted that the 
garrison of six to seven hundred men, had originally intended to defend 
the place, but that, disheartened by tlio splitting of their largest gun, 
they relinquished their purposo and withdrew in the direction of Ghazni, 
carrying oil' with them as much food and forage as they required for 
their own use, and distributing the balance of their storos amongst 
the inhabitants of the surrounding districts. Had they stood firm, 
however, it is probable that the place would have been taken, without 
groat difficulty, by a coup da main p for, though strongly situated on 
the summit of an isolated eminence, well supplied with water by two 
copious springs, 3 and possessed of strongly defensible works — ram- 
parts scarped out of the face of the hill, a substantial enciroling 
parapet, and on its western front a natural cavalier 3 in the shapo of 
a rough pyramid of conglomerate, shooting up to a height of nearly 
a hundred feet — its northern gateway had no flanking defences, and 
large masses of conglomerate scattered in its vicinity would have 
given good shelter to a covering party. 4 

The First Division remained eleven days in Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and 

1 This was tho conclusion come to by Colonel Sankey and Major La Mes wrier 
niter a eavoful inspection of tho fort und its surroundings. 

3 There aro two copious springs of water, giving an abundani supply, rising 
in the fort toolow tho northern face of the cavalier ; its quality is said, however, 
not to bo good, but the oxistonao of theso springs in an isolated hill formed of 
conglomerate and sandstone is curious, to say tho least .” — Kandahar in 1870, by 
Major Lo Messurier. 

3 A work situated behind another, over which it has a command of fire, 
krone this point there is an extensive view of the bare, treeless plain, and also of 
distant hills, with some small villages, hah hidden in orchards lying gt their foot. 
— H. B. H: 

1 Major H'. B. S. Lumsden. 
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diuiug tlie whole of that time, apart from some valuable surveying 
work, its entire energies were devoted to keeping itself alive. To 
make its supplies go further, the men’s rations were reduced in respect 
of several small articles of diet ; but the resultant economies were 
effected at the expense of the health of the troops, more especially the 
Native troops, amongst whom there were already many cases of 
dysentery and pulmonary complaints. Dried fruits, eggs and fowls 
found their way into the fort ; but the men, being in arrears of pay, had 
ittle spare cash, and the high prices offered by the Commissariat authori- 
ties failed to induce the people to bring in the grain and bousa, deprived 
of which they and their live stock, with one bad harvest behind them 
and another in prospect, would be in danger of starvation . 1 What 
could not be obtained by consent, had to be taken by force ; and a duel 
of wits between the two interested parties ensued, the villagers growing 
more and more cunning in hiding their stores, and the British foraging 
parties more and more skilful in scenting them out and rifling their 
caches , 2 On the whole, tlie despoilers had the better of tho despoiled ; 
but in the daily search for forage and food, camels and men were 
worn out , and the only gain resulting from their sufferings and exertions 
was a slight prolongation of the term during which Khelat-i-Ghilzai 
remained in British hands . 3 

1 “ There is forage m tho country, but it is only natural that the villagers 
should wish to koepit until their spring harvest is gathered .” — Kandahar in 1879, 
p, 102, by Major Le Messurior. 

2 “ Hereabout the people have no love for tho Amir, and decline to do any- 
thing for him. But tlioy don’t care about us, and would prefer our room to our 
company ; iny plan is to keep on good terms with thorn, but I insist on getting 
what the troops want. They always say they have nothing, and yesterday, 
when a foraging party wont into a house to search for grain, they wera shown 
into a room where a woman was found moaning and groaning, and the people said 
she had been delivered of a baby that morning. On asking to look at the child, 
othumping thing of five or six months old was shown, and tho woman was re- 
quested to get up. Under her bedding was found the entrance to a granary, in 
which ISO mounds of wheat were hidden.”' — Sir Donald Stewart's Life, p. 249. 

3 On the arrival of the Cavalry Brigade at Khelat-i-Ghilzai, its Commander, 
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Not all the Force shared in this prolongation . Partly in order to 
lessen the Commissariat difficulty, partly with a view to examining 
into the resources of new districts, Stewart, very soon after his arrival 
at Klielat, sent two small columns back to Kandahar — the one via 
the Argandab, the other via the Arghesan Valley ; the former, com- 
manded by Colonel B. W. Ryall, consisting of 2 guns of 11-11 
Brigade Royal Artillery, 1 squadron 19th Bengal Lancers, 25tli Pun- 
jab Infantry ; the latter, under Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Hoggan, 
2 guns of 11-11 Brigade Royal Artillery, l squadron of the 16th 
Hussars and one of the 8th Bengal Cavalry. To these last-named 
troops a wing of the 3rd Gurkhas, sent up from lVlundi Hissar, was 
added en route ,* when Colonel A. Paterson, as senior officer, assumed 
command. 

With the exception of an attack on this second column, delivered 
with great courage and determination by a small party of horse and 
footmen, who wero driven back with loss into the hills, neither Force 
was molested on its march, but both were delayed for some days by 
snowstorms ; and the result of the investigation into the resources of 
the two valloya was disappointing — there was fish in the rivers, and 
plenty of mallard, teal and other wild ducks along their course ; also, 
in sheltered places, an abundance of fruit trees, already white with 
blossom ; but tho quantity of grain and forage in the possession of 
the people barely sufficed for their own wants, and the attempt to 
extort from them so much as a few days’ supplies deepened their 
natural dislike to the invaders of their country. 2 

Brigadier-General W. Fane, doeply impressed by its miserable condition— 
Stewart himself states that the Cavalry and Artillery horsos wore half starved — 
recommended that it should be sont back to Kandahar before things grew worse. 
Had his suggestion been noted upon, tho Infantry and Artillery must havo starved, 
since it was only the ceaseless activity of the Cavalry which secured to them their 
daily bread. 

1 The march of tho Gurkhas was muoh impeded by a heavy snowstorm. 

2 “ The people here say they can’t fight us, but thoy don’t hesitate to give 
out that they will worry us in every way thoy can." — General JStewart, 
20th January, 1870, p. 247 
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General Stewart had held on to Khelat-i-Ghilzai in the hope of 
obtaining the Indian Government’s sanction to an advance on 
Ghuzni, and when that hope had been disappointed, he was not sorry 
to receive an order to return with his Division to Kandahar. So 
great, however, had been the deterioration in his transport service, 
that by no possibility could sufficient camols be mustered to admit of 
his whole Force getting under weigli together, and he had to arrange 
to leave Brigadier-General Hughes with the Hoad Quarters and 
wing 19th Bengal Lancers, Head Quarters and wing 12th Bengal 
Infantry, 9th Company Sappers and Miners, and the Engineer Field 
Park, at Khelat-i-Ghilzai until sueh time as more could bo pro- 
cured, when the fort was to be handed over to a Ghilzai chief, who 
had undertaken to hold it for the British Government against the 
Amir. 

In the teeth of a hitter wind laden with sharp dust, Head Quarters 
and the bulk of the Division marched on the 2nd of February to Jaldak, 
where the Divisional Hospital was waiting to join them. The next 
day proved calm and mild, but the transport animals were so exhausted, 
that the day’s march had to stop short of Firandaz, the next halting 
place ; and hardly had the Force encamped when the long delayed 
rain, alternating with violent snowstorms, descended in torrents, 
turning the ground into a half frozen quagmire, sunk in which the 
starving camels died as they lay. 1 The state of the horses was hardly 
less wretched. Fuel ran short ; the men shivered in their wet clothes ; 
and had the storm continued for a week, the whole Force might have 
perished of cold and hunger, or been destroyed by the Ghilzais, who 
would have been as willing to complete the work of destruction begun 

1 “ Unluckily, last night wo were caught in ft storm of rain and snow ; the 
former has, howevor, prevailed ; the camp is simply a sea of mud, and the poor 
camels can’t move to feed themselves. The horses, too, are in a miserahlo 
plight, and it is difficult to see how tlioy ore to be fed if this weather continues. 
... If we had had this weather at the proper season, the troops would have been 
unable to do anything.” — Sir Donald Stewart’s Life, p. 260. 
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by the elements, as their fathers had shown themselves thirty-seven 
years before in the Khurcl Kabul Pass. 1 Luckily, if only lasted two 
days, and on the 6th, the march could bo resumed ; but the loss of camels 
had been so enormous that only a portion of the troops could move 
at one time, and those who got. off first had to half two miles south of 
Tirandaz, that their transport might bo sent back to bring up the bag- 
gage left behind . The same state of things repoated itsolf clay by day, 
progress growing slower as more and more camels gave out; and it 
was not till the last day of Fobruary that the 1st Division was once 
again concentrated at Kandahar. Its Commander had arrived there 
on the 11th, to find that during his absence his orders with regard to 
providing accommodation for the sick 2 had been effectually carried 
out ; also that only one serious incident had occurred, and that, out- 
side the city, not within its walls. One morning, late in January, a 
band of Pathans , eluding the sentries , rushed into the camp of the Royal 
Artillery and 59th Foot, cutting and slashing right and left. Some 
of the soldiers lost thoir heads, and, instead of using their bayonets, 
seized thoir rifles and began firing with such recklessness that more 
of thoir comrades were injurod by their bullets than by the knives of 
the Ghazis . Of these latter, five or six. wore killed on tho spot, but not 
a singlo man taken alivo; and, as in the confusion, no one saw in what 
direction the survivors made good their escape, the affair could never 
be thoroughly investigated ; but from the fact that none of the dead 
were identified as belonging to the town, it was surmised that the 

1 “ The Commissariat are out of wood, camels are dying off, and roovo we 
must before long, if we want to got out of our trip with any chance of success.” — 
Kandahar m 1879 (Fobruary 4), p. 103, by Major Le Messnrier. 

2 Native string bods had been provided, with thick felt mots in lion of 
mattresses, and eaoh patient was provided with a rough toblo. The whole citadel 
had been put into excellent sanitary condition; the dry earth systom introduced ; 
all refuse removed daily and buried hi tronehes outside the city walls. In the 
opinion of the Principal Medical Officer, Dy. Surgeon-General A, Smith, tho 
whole arrangements, considering the means at his disposal, reflected the highest 
credit on Brigade-Surgeon J , B. C. Reads ’ b zeal and energy. 
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whole party had entered it, in twos and threes, the evening before de- 
livering their desperate attack . 1 2 

Observations 

Observation I. Where a captured or occupied city is without 
any civil authority, or machinery for tho control of its turbulent 
elements, the more drastic the measures adopted to prevent disturb- 
ance and crime, the better both for the victors and the vanquished. 
General Stewart’s first act on entering Kandahar, should have been to 
issue two proclamations : the one, to its inhabitants, commanding them 
to bring in and give up their weapons of every description ; the other, 
to the people of the surrounding country, forbidding them to come 
armed within the British outposts ; and until time had been allowod 
for these proclamations to have their full effect, no camp-follower or 
soldier, not on duty, should have been permitted to pass through the 
city gates, at each of which a search party should have been stationed, 
with orders to arrest every man found in possession of arms, whether 
worn openly or concealed about his person. A fair interval should 
have been granted to the townspeople and the villagers in which to 
learn and obey the order affecting them ; but, after a specified date, 

1 Tn this affray one Artilleryman lost his life, and three were rvounded, of 
whom one mortally; one man of tho 69th and one of the 70th Foot wounded; also 
a Native officer of tho 1st Punjab Cavalry and three followers. After this occur- 
rence the troops were strictly enjoined to make use of their side arms, not of their 
rifles. “ Our only excitement is trying to avoid these rascally Ghazis. A gang 
of them ran amuck in camp a few days ago, and the soldiers, losing their presence 
of mind, began to fire recklessly, and killed more men with their bullets than tlio 
Ghazis did with their knives, It is very disgusting having to guard against these 
brutes, and I am surrounded by sentries as if I were the Emperor of Germany, 
The mischief of the whole matter is that all the sentries in the world won’t save 
ono from a man who has no regard for his own life .” — Sir Donald Stewarts Life, 

p. 280. 

2 The following extracts from a Diary of the march of the 16th Hussars in 
1878-9, kept by “ A Soldier in tho Ranks ” (T. 0. Homilton), givo a vivid picture 
of the hardships undergone by the men, and the suffering endured by tho animals 
who took part in the Khelat-i-Ghilzai Expedition January 16. “Halt at 
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any violation of cither proclamation should have rendered the 
offender liable to capital punishment. In a country like Afghanistan, 
however, where every man habitually carries arms for his own do- 
te aoe, the area within which such a proclamation should apply, 
ought always to be small, and so distinctly marked out that there 
can bo no question as to its limits ; and in no case should the death 
penalty attached to its violation bo inflicted, except on a sentence 
pronounced by a regularly constituted military court, confirmed by 
the (lencral Commanding, for its object is not the terrorizing of a 
people, but the prevention of crime, and the detection and punishment 
of the criminal. Had the measures recommended above been 
adopted, Lioutenanb Willis would not have lost his life ; there would 
have lioon no rushing of the camp of bho Royal Artillery and 59th 
Root, and many outrages of later date would never have occurred. 

Robat. Forngo runs short ; horses on half rations.” January 10. 11 Numerous 

fatiguos, those last, two days getting in l'oraga.” January 18. . . . “ ITatiguoa 
for l'ornging. Commissariat is getting scanty. Got one pound of bread.” 
Jmuifti'y 19. “Got extra foods for our horses to-day." January 20. “Very cold 
to-day ; out foraging till 6 p.m. Not muoh grain to be got, and not enough 
wood to cook all our rations. Tlio olomont fire is, indeed, scaroo up horo. Roti 
(broad) getting short ; want of grain one of the roasons we loft Kandahar.” 
January 22. “ Fearfully cold last night and this morning. No wood. 

Am weaker to-night." January 23. “ Gonoval Stewart inspects our 

horses, which aro mostly in very poor condition . . . supplies are very 
short now.” 24th. “ Awfully cold last night ; the thermometer down to 
5° or 6°. Stock of vegetables run out. Foraging parties out every day.” 26th. 
“ Out foraging till 0 p.m. . . . Our tea and sugar is further cut.” 20th. “Troops 
go off reconnoitring to the Arghaaan Volloy, probably on account of scarcity of 
supplies. Got extra half-pound of mutton yesterday in lieu of groceries cut. 
Rain at night. 27th. “ Out foraging. . . . Patrolling still kept up every 

night.” 28th. “Very cold. Great scarcity of wood.” 20th. “Find extra 
sentries and picket . . . duty is hoavy." February 1. “ Out foraging . . . 

Send a great many sentries and pickets now ; am getting only two or three 
nights in bod.” February fith. “ Convoy comes in with highlows, socks, 
gloves, guernseys and waterproof sheets.” 6th. “ Very great difficulty in 
getting the camels to move in the mornings, as they aro often frozen to the 
ground and unable to rise.” 8th. Baggage often late, as the camels succumb in, 
numbers to cold and hunger.” 
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Observation II. Although the occupation of Khelat-i-Ghilzai 
formed part of the Indian Government’s programme of operations 
in Southern Afghanistan, the time of that operation was left as much 
to the discretion of General Stewart as the time of the annexation of 
Khost to the discretion of General Roberts ; and the responsibility for 
a risky and futile expedition rests even more exclusively with the man 
who planned and conducted it in the former case than in tho latter, 
since the Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief were aware of Roberts’s 
intention to invade Khost at tho beginning of the year 1879, and for- 
bore to interfere ; but they had no knowledge of Stewart’s intention to 
march on Khclat-i-Gliilzai within a week of arriving at Kandahar, 
fill too late for their attempt to stop him to prove successful. That 
Stewart knew the expedition to Khelat-i-Ghilzai to be risky and futile 
can be shown from his own correspondence. 

On the 15th January, he wrote to his wife : “ It lias been rather a 
risky trip, this, as we have only two or three days’ supplies in hand, 
and are living from hand to mouth on what we can pick up.” And 
again, three days later, “ A fall of snow would cut us off entirely from 
our base and source of supply.” He might, with equal truth, have 
added, “ And from the opportunities of picking up enough to keep us 
going from day to day,” on which he had come to depend. The day 
after his entry into Kandahar he had written : “ I am ordered to take 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai and Girishk, which I can easily do in eight or ten 
days, but what is to he done after that is a puzzle to me. I cannot 
get to Ghazni till spring, and by that time the Government of Afghanis- 
tan will have tumbled to pieces ” ; and in the letter of the 1 8th 
already quoted from, he admitted that he did not know what he was to 
do after he got to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, unless it were to return to 
Kandahar. Of the two reasons assigned by General Stewart for doing 
what, on his own showing, he had better have left undone, the one — 
that “it is better to keep moving about and occupying the country 
than squatting in a place like Kandahar, where the troops 'will suffer 

s 
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from sickness and ennui ” — though sometimes valid, had no applica- 
tion to the circumstances of the case ; and llio other — that lie wanted 
“ to show the Russians that we can go where wo like, even in winter 
time ” 1 — savours more of the spirit of the English schoolboy than of 
the judgment of a British Commander. Who can doubt that what 
Stewart’s troops needed, after a long and terribly arduous march, was 
rest, and that they were far more likely to suffer from ennui in the 
wilderness into which he flung them, than in a largo town, with bazaars 
full of objects of interest, and streets teeming with strange and vivid 
life ; and what could his advance to Khelat-i-Ghilzai teach the Russians 
save the old, old lesson, that, in a country like Afghanistan, the armies 
of a civilized siai e may, indeed, go where they like ; but how long they 
can remain at the points reached, and in what condition withdraw 
from them, depond, not on the will of f heir Commander or on their own 
courage and discipline, but upon their ability to procure food, and 
upon the greater or less severity of the season, How many of 
Stewart’s camp-followers and men succumbed on the march to and 
from Khelat-i-Ghilzai, how many of the sick sent back to India shortly 
after the return of the Expedition to Kandahar, had belonged to it — 
cannot bo ascertained ; but tho corpses of nineteen hundred and twenty- 
four camels 3 strewn along its route, reveal something of the price paid 
by General Stewart to vindicate his liberty of movement in the eyes 
of men who, noting his losses with cynical satisfaction, were in no 
danger of being deceived into mistaking failure for success. The 
extraordinary errors into which British Commanders allowed them selves 
to fall, both in the First and Second Afghan Wars, were largely due 
to ignorance of, or incapacity for assimilating the teachings of military 

1 Life of Sir Donald Stewart, pp. 243, 244. 

2 “ Out of curiosity I asked Brigadier Hughes to count the skeletons of camels 
lying on the road from Khelat-i-Qilzai to Kandahar, and tho list was 1 ,024. 
This was what wo lost out of a division transport of about 3,600. Many moro 
disappeared, but there is no doubt about these, as the carcases were counted 
by officers ,” (Ibid. p. 255.) 
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history. If General Stewart had had present to his mind the example 
set him by the Duke of Wellington, -when, arriving victorious on the 
northern frontier of Spain, he disappointed the expectations of those 
who believed he would at once invade France ; had lie reflected on 
the reasons assigned by that great soldier for his determination to 
consider the question of such an invasion only in reference to the 
convenience of his (my) “ own operations,” — he would have spared his 
troops the trouble of marching to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, only to march back 
again. “ An army which lias made such marches and fought such 
battles as that under my command has,” so wrote the Duke io Ear] 
Bathurst from Lusaca 011 the 8tli August, 1813, “ is necessarily much 
deteriorated, Independently of the loss of numbers by death, wounds 
and sickness, many men and officers are out of the ranks for various 
causes. The equipment of the army, their ammunition, the soldiers’ 
shoes require renewal. The magazines for the new operations require 
to be collected and formed, and many arrangements to be made with- 
out which the Army could not exist a day, but which are not generally 
understood by those who have not had the direction of such concerns 
in their hands.” Leaving out the allusions to battles fought and to 
the numbers of killed and wounded, this passage describes exactly 
the state of things in Stewart’s army when it entered Kandahar. 
Men and transport were exhausted with long marches, the ranks of 
both thinned by death, sickness and various other causes ; equipment 
of all kinds required renewal, magazines re-stocking, and there were 
endless arrangements calling for attention — when the man who had 
“ the direction of such concerns in his hands,” for no object that ho 
could himself define, decided to press on into a country resembling 
France in that “ everybody was a soldier and the whole population 
armed,” 1 but differing from it, in being poor and barren instead of 
rich and fertile. 

1 “ Then observe that this now operation is the invasion of France, in which 
country everybody is a soldier, where the wholo population is armed.” — Despatch 
dated 8th August, 1313. 
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To General Stewart’s honour, however, it must ho recorded that, 
though ho did not profit by other men’s experience, ho learned wisdom 
from his own. Kandahar oueo regained, he embarked on no more 
adventures, but net himself steadily to the work of reorganizing and 
ro-equipping his Force ; and when the day came for him to be consulted 
with regard to the forms of peace , 1 ho opposed five retention of a 
province which, as he had come to recognize, could never maintain 
either a British or a Russian army of occupation of even twenty 
thousand mon . 2 

1 See Memorandum on the Strategical and Political valuo of Kandahar ns 
a Position, given on pp. 2G3-G of F irld-Manihal Sir Donald Stewart's Life. 

2 “1 am quito sura that, with alt Indin at our back, wo could not koopup a 
force of 20,000 111011 in ouo plueo, and I don’t think Russia could do much boiler 
than ourselves in that respect.” (Ibid. p. 248.) 
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Expedition to the Helmand 

The constitution of the 2nd Division of the Kandahar Field Force, 
after contributing its quota to the garrison of the city, was as follows : — 

Artillery 

I Battery, 1st Brigade Royal Artillery, 6 guns. 

11th Battery, lltli Brigade ,, 2 mountain guns. 

Peshawar Mountain Battory. 4 guns. 

Cavalry 

2nd Punjab Cavalry. 

3rd Sind Horso. 

Infantry 

70th Foot. 

Wing 10th Punjab Infantry. 

20th Bombay Infantry (Baluchis). 

32nd Pioneers. 

5th and 10th Companies Sappers and Minors. 

.Engineer Fiold Park. 

2 Pontoon Boats. 

Strength of Force 
3,035 Troops of all ranks. 

2,087 Camp-followers. 

991 Horses. 

278 Bullocks, 

304- Ponies and Mulos. 

2,251 Camels. 

The Division had lost Brigadier-General Nuttall, Captain Bissett, 
R.E., and Lieutenant Colonel Lane, placed in charge of the important 
depdt of Kandahar ; but Brigadier-General Palliser and his Brigade- 
Major, Captain Abadie, had been re-transferred to it, and Captain 
W. Luckhardt had succeeded Lane as Principal Commissariat Officer, 

231 
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Lieutenant J. IS. Dickie, R.E., being attached art signalling officer, 
and Captain R. Bcuvon in charge of Survey party. 

Qiiishk, the objeclivo of tko expedition, lies on Uie right bank 
of the Holmand, and the distance from Kandahar to Abbazai, the 
village facing it on the left bank, is seventy-six and a half miles by 
the southern, and seventy-four and a half, by the northern mad, 
divided, in each ease, into eight stages, four of which coincide. 
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Immediately 

after his arrival 

at, Kandahar, 

General Biddulph 


had personally reconnoitred the first of these stages, and had subse- 
quently sent out working parties to widen the road where it runs 
through the suburbs of the city, and to strengthen the bridges over 
the numerous water-courses by which it is intersected. On the 
14th of January, Pallisor, with the cavalry, proceeded loKokcran, 
on the left bank of the Argondab, to collect supplies, and, that duty 
accomplished, gave place on the 16th, to Headquarters and the 
main body, and, crossing the river, occupied Sinjiri, where, on the 
17th, he was roinfoiced by the 32nd Pioneers, who had pushed on 
to join him after helping tlio Sappers and Minors to ramp the banks 
of the Argendab 1 for the passage of the guns. On the 1 8th, the 
main body encamped at Sinjiri, and the advanced guard, a march 
ahead, at Haus-i-Madat Khan, There was nothing in the nature of 
the oountry — a haid, flat, stony plain — to have prevented a rapid 
advance; but Biddulph, solicitous for tlio well-being of his sickly 

1 The Argendab is not, a difficult, river to cross, its fords, except during 
floods, being only two foot deep, with good gravelly bottoms, and its current 
not exceeding four miles an hour. 
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transport, aware that the immediate object of his expedition was 
to relieve the pressure on the scanty food stores of Kandahar — he 
had started out with supplies for only one and a half days — and 
anxious, alike from motives of policy and humanity, to avoid driving 
the people along his route to despair by cruelly enforced exactions, 
moved slowly, chawing grain and forage from as wide an area as 
possible, and enforcing his requisitions according to a scheme thought 
out by his political officer, Colonel Moore, through tlic Maliks of the 
principal villages within reach. 1 

Advancing thus in leisurely fashion, he arrived at Ata Karez 
on the 23rd, where, to protect his right flank, and to reconnoitre the 
northern route to Abbazai, he detached a small column, under 
Colonel Tanner, to ICushk-i-Nakhud, with orders to regulate its sub- 
sequent movements by those of the main body, which wuh to follow 
tire southern road, because, running for two more marches at no 
great distance from tho Argendab, it seemed to hold out a better 
prospect of supplies. The reality proved so disappointing, that at 
Killa Sayad, the very next halting place, Biddulph ordered General 
Lacy, with the undermentioned troops — 

I- 1 Royal Artillery, 4 guns, 

II- 11 Royal Artillery , 2 guns. 

70Cli Foot. 

Wing 19th Punjab Infantry. 

Wing 29fch Baluchis — 

to retrace his steps to Ata Karez, whilst he transferred his own Head- 
quarters, the Peshawar Battery, the 10th Company of 'Sappers and 
the Pontoon Train, to Palliser’s column at Bala Khana. Lacy 
executed a delicate duty with energy and discretion ; but his troops 
soon swept the district lying round Ata Karez bare of food and 
fodder, and, notwithstanding the exertions of liis Purchasing Agents, 
Major C. Sartorius and Captain J. E. Waller, who visited many dis- 

1 See General Biddulpli’s Lecture, vol. 24, No. evii. of the Journal of the 
lioyal United Service Insliltition. 
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iant, villages in search ol supplies, ho had to fall back on Haus-i- 
Madat Khan, wlioro ho put himself into communication with Kan- 
dahar, by establishing a heliographic station on an isolated hill near 
his camp. 

Even after the sacrifice of so largo a part of its strength, if looked 
as if the second Division would fail to reach the Ifelmand; and only 
by extending the operations of Colonol Moore’s Purchasing Agents 
to the right bank of the Argendab, could Biddulph obtain sufficient 
food to carry life men through the last stage of their arduous journey. 
On the 29th, ho leconnoitred the Ilolmand, and determined the ulti- 
mate disposition of life troops; and the next day his 'Force, preceded 
by an advanced guard under Colonel Kennedy, consisting of — 

2nd Punjab Cavalry. 

32nd rioneoiu 

filli and 10th Company of Sappors and Minors — 

moved slowly forward through an apparently illimitable doscif, 
stretching away westward to where, on tlio far horizon, a range of 
hills, bare and stony as the plain from which they spring, could be 
descried. Suddenly, at llio men’s very feet, lay a deep valley, two 
to three miles broad, its fertile surface diversified with hamlets and 
orchards ; Girislik, half hidden in jungle, on the further side ; and, 
flowing under tlio cliffs on which they stood, the swift, clear stream 
of the Helmand, winding among yellow sands, and giving the finishing 
touch to tlio beauty which, in countless centuries of ceaseless change 
it had itself called into being, and then hidden from sight— for to stop 
back only a few paces, was to lose all hint of it and its surroundings. 

That night, the troops, including Tanner’s flanking party, slept 
on the left bank of the river ; but by ten o’clock the next morning, 
the Sappers, under the direction of Lieutenant L. F. Browne, R.E., 
had established a flying ferry across its channel. Mir Afzul, in his 
flight from Kandahar, had destroyed all the boats on tlio river except 
one, which the people of Abbazai saved by sinking it out of sight. 
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This and the pontoon raft, 1 brought up bj>- the 5th Company of Sappers, 
sufficed for the conveyance of the Infantry, camp-followers and baggage 
belonging to the Force with which Palliser was to occupy positions 
on the further shore, the Cavalry and unladen camels crossing by 
the ford, in small groups, each accompanied by two or three guides, 
thanks to whose intimate knowledge of the stream, not a life was 
lost, though the water in places was four feot in depth, the current 
rapid, and the diagonal passage narrow and difficult to keep. 2 

When all the dispositions previously determined on by the General 
had been carried out, only the Divisional Iioadquarters, the Pesha- 
war Mountain Battery, the Field Park and two hundred Baluchis 
remained on tho southern side of the Helmand, encamped on the 
summit of the cliffs above Abbazai — the valley itself reeked with 
malaria. Two companies of Sappers were employed in ferry opera- 
tions on the right, and two companies of Pioneers on the loft bank 
of the channel, whilst the hulk of Palliser’s troops occupied a position 
on high ground above Girishk, which fort was garrisoned by small 
detachments of Pioneers and Baluchis, under Colonel Tanner, and 
gave shelter to the Commissariat depot and, in the first instance, to 

1 A raft consists of two pontoon boats. 

2 During the time tho Force remained on the Helmand only one man was 
drowned, and lie lost his life in attempting, in definneo of orders, to cross tho 
rivor without a guide. A dug belonging to tho author frequently crossed tho 
river at night to visit tlio only other oanino membor of the expedition, visits 
which were never returned. Tho following are tho Hohnand’s principal fords : — 

(a) Koji Bazak Ford, about three inilos above Abbazai, bottom stony, 
passage difficult. 

(!>) Abbazai Ford. Very fair bottom ; water about 3 J foot deep in dry weather. 

(c) A Ford about 700 yards below b and similar in character. Above Abbazai 
the river divides into two branches, which reunite three-quarters of a mile lower 
down, thus forming a long island between 300 and 400 foot wide, covered with 
brushwood and small jungle. Fords b and o cross the two channels on either 
side this island. 

(c?) Ford Maiger, 5 miles below Abbazai and of tho same nature as b and 
o, minus the island. 

(e and /) The two Fords at Xiilla-i-Bist, both very easy to cross. (H.B.II.) 
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tho hospital ; bat ;ih every cane of pneumonia — and there wore many, 
especially among the Pioneer, s— treated within its walls, ended fatally, 
the aide wore very Boon removed into tents, pitched in a wide hollow, 
whore, sheltered from the keen winds, they rapidly recovered . 1 

Hardly, howover, had the arrangements for a prolonged sojourn 
on the II clmund been completed, than all illusions as to the value of 
its valley, as a source of supply, were roughly dispelled. .Both up 
and down stream, the stocks of grain and bhousa, within anything 
like easy reach of Girishlc, wore quickly exhausted, and Iho foraging 
parties and Purchasing Agonty had to go ever further and further 
afield. When one of llieso latter had boen murdered by the Alizais 
of the Zomandawar, a district twenty-five miles from tlio British 
camp, and it had become impossible for the transport camels and 
tlio horses of their escort to go and return in a single day,— Palliser 
reported that some other system of collecting supplies would have 
to bo devised, and Biddulph was driven to the dangerous expedient 
of scattering his cavalry over the country, leaving each detachment to 
forage for itself. How dangerous that expedient was, no one knew 
better Ilian the General, whoso thoughts were continually occupied 
with the problem of how to keep on good terms with tribes whom 
he saw himself compelled to strip of tho very necessaries of lifo, and 
who was well aware that the discontent provoked by his exactions 
— pay as he might for tho stores taken — was growing daily deeper 
and more widespread. That lie adopted it, is the best proof of 
the straits to which lie had been reduced within ten days of his 
arrival at Girishlc . 2 He continued, nevertheless, to believe that his 

1 Girishk, as a fort, is quito useless, as, being commanded by tlio opposite 
bank, it would bo untenable tuulor tlio fh'o of modern artillery. Forty years 
boforo Biddulph occupied it, Major «T. Woodburn, one of Nutt's moat trusted 
officers, liad recommended that it should bo blown up. (tl.B.H.) 

2 Tlio troops were generally short of ton, sugar and vegetables. Scurvy 
was allowing itself, and there was no limo-juico in camp. Tlio grain procured 
locally was not unfrequontly poisonous. At first, troaoliory war suspected, 
but a searching inquiry showed that datura plant had boon garnered with tlio 
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men were the advanced guard of a larger body that would march 
triumphantly on Herat, and, in that belief, began preparations for 
the building of a bridge over the river and for the improvement of 
the ferry service ; constructed a good military road between the ferry 
and the Holmand’s northern bank — a work which called for the 
bridging of three wide water-courses — and sent out towards Herat, 
one reconnoitring party in the direction of Washir, sixty-two miles 
from Abbazai, and another, for three marches, towards Farrah, both 
of which brought back reports showing that, by either route, an 
invading army would have to carry all its supplies, and was likoly 
to fare badly in the matter of water. Ho also took advantago of 
the scattering of the cavalry to extend his knowledge of tlio country 
through which he had advanced. An excellent traverse of the road 
between Kandahar and Abbazai had already been made by Captain 
Beavon ; now, tlio whole of the Argcndab-Helmand Doab 1 was 
thoroughly surveyed ; and Biddulph himself, escorted by the Peshawar 
Battery and the Baluchi Infantry, visited Killa-i-Bist and the point, 
some miles below that ancient city, where the two rivers meet. From 
this interesting excursion he was recalled by news that the Aiizais and 
other tribes were about to deliver simultaneous attacks on tlxe British 
camps at Abbazai and Girislik . 2 A forced march of forty miles 


corn, and this, though eatou with impunity by the peoplo of the country, was 
hurtful to the troops, seventy of whom, from this cause, were under treatment 
at ono time. The symptoms were extreme giddiness, followed in some cases by 
unconsciousness. No deaths occurred (H.B.H.) 

1 Doab. Strip of country lying between two rivers. 

8 “ The Headquarters Camp commanded the passages (of the Helmand), 
nevertheless our situation was critical, divided as we wore by such an obstacles 
as lay between the two camps. Zomimlawar, the country of the Aiizais, a war- 
like tribe, was only 23 miles distant. There were signs of excitement in that 
quarter and a blow was threatened on both banks at the some time. Had an 
attack been made, wc should have boon found weak in numbers, as the troops 
were muoh occupied in distant expeditions ; reconnoitring and bringing in sup- 
plies.” Soa General Biddulph’ s Lecture, vol. 24, No. evii. of the Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution. 
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brought him to the latter place in time to frustrate plans which, in 
the dispersed state of his troops, might have proved successful ; and 
a few days later — Hie 15th of February— he received the unexpected 
order to withdraw his Force to Kandahar, preparatory to returning 
to India by the Thai Chotiali route. 

In view of the heat that would soon bo setting in below the passes, 
delay was to bo deprecated ; but it was impossible to move without 
supplies, and Biddulph had to wait till the 22nd of February for a convoy 
from Killa-i-Bist, where he had established a Purchasing Agency, 
and another from Kandahar, to ensure the safe arrival of which 
large bodies of cavalry were sent out. On the 19th, whilst strong 
reconnoitring parties watched the Zctnandawar frontier to give timely 
notice of any symptoms of hostile unrest on the part of its inhabit- 
ants, Biddulph shifted his Headquarters back to the cliffs above 
Abbazai, and, in the course of the three following days, withdrew 
all the troops, sick and baggage from the right bo the left bank of 
the Helmand. 

Tlie retirement to AlaKarez, which began on the 23rd, via Kushk 
i-Nakhud, was covered by a roar-guard under Colonel II. P. Malcolm- 
son’s command, consisting of two squadrons 3rd Sind Horse and 
one company 29th Baluchis — strength seven officers and four hundred 
and six men, of whom two hundred and oighty-five wore Cavalry. 
Malcolmson’s orders woro to watch the up-stream fords for a day 
and a night, and so to time his subsequent movements as to be always 
one march in rear of the main body, which, by the recall of Lacy to 
Kandahar, had lost tiro support it had liitherto enjoyed from the 
presence of a British column at Haus-i-Madat Khan. 

Ata Karez was reached, without incident, on the 20th ; but, after 
dark, two men of the 3rd Sind Horse galloped into camp bringing a 
message from Malcolmson, asking urgently for reinforcements both 
of Cavalry and Infantry, as ho was surrounded by a large body of 
Tribesmen, and, though he had beaten off their attack, there was 
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every likelihood of its being renewed during the night. The messengers 
were evidently very anxious, and there could be no doubt that the 
roar-guard was in danger of being overwhelmed before help could 
reach it, though Biddulph lost not a moment in despatching Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. Nieholctts with a squadron of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry and 
a wing of the 29th Baluchis — strength, two hundred and ninety-one 
officers and men — to its assistance. When, after a rapid march, 
this little relief party arrived in the neighbourhood of Kuslik-i-Nakhud, 
there were no lights to indicate the presence of friend or foo, and the 
stillness of the desert — that stillness which only they who have lived 
in that land of rocks and stones, can realize — was unbroken hy the 
slightest movement of man or horse. For a moment A T ioholetfcs thought 
of sounding a bugle call to give Malcolmson notice that friends were 
at hand ; but the reflection that the signal would be equally under- 
stood by the enemy, and must destroy any chance, there might be, 
of taking them by surprise in the morning, made him abandon the 
idea. So, in drizzling rain, he and his men lay hidden till dawn, 
silent and watchful, their minds full of doubt and anxiety ; for what 
disaster might not the darkness conceal from them, and what would 
be their own fate if those they came to succour, bad already been 
annihilated 1 Daybreak dissipated their fears. An early patrol 
sent out by Nicliolettsfell in with one of Malcolmson’s ; and soon the 
two forces were merged into one, and the former offioer had heard 
from the latter, the story of his narrow escape from destruction. 

Malcolmson had marched into Kushk-i-Nakhud at noon the pre- 
vious day, without the slightest suspicion that fifteen hundred Alizais 
and other Tribesmen, who, on the 25th, had crossed the Helmand 
by a ford far up-stream and, after a rapid march of thirty miles along 
the foot of the hills to the north of the Kandahar road, had spent 
tho night in a ravine not far from Kushk-i-Nakhud — were, at that 
very time gathering on the reverse slope of some high ground, a mile 
and a half to tho left front of the British position. Just as the office, V 
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in command of the Sind Homo was holding an inspection of the men’s 
saddles, which, together with the bridles, were laid out on the ground — 
vedettes galloped in to report that thoy had seen a large body of 
men streaming over the adjacent ridge. The troopers coolly put their 
accoutrements together, saddled their horses and mounted. With 
equal steadiness, the Infantry fell in, and, in obedionce to Malcolmson’s 
order, Colonel Tanner brought iheir right shoulders forward so that 
their rifles might bear on the enemy’s loft. The Baluchis reserved 
their fire till the assailants wore within five hundred yards of their 
ranks, and then pournl into them such a storm of bullets that, to avoid 
it, they edged off to their own right, with tho evident intention of occu- 
pying some huts and enclosed gardens. In doing this, they brought 
themselves on to ground favourable to Cavalry, and Malcolmson 
instantly wheeled his squadrons to the left, formed litre and charged 
into the enemy’s centre. A determined attack met with an equally 
determined resistance ; — the Cavalry rode through the heavy masses 
opposed to them, sabring right and loft ; the Tribesmen forced their 
way through tho Cavalry, hamstringing tho horses as thoy pressed 
forward. At last tho Zemandarvarjs’ stubborn valour gave way before 
the desperate courage of the Indian lmrsemon, and, dividing into two 
columns, they retreated, still fighting, towards the hills. Major W. 
Reynolds was sent in pursuit of the enemy’s right wing ; Tanner, 
with the bulk of tho Infantry, followed up the left, driving thorn, 
with heavy loss, into broken ground ; whilst Malcolmson, with a troop 
of horse and a small 'detachment of Baluchis, tried to cut off a 
third body that was making for a villago not far from camp. A 
deep, wide water-course intervened, and a false alarm that the right 
of his position was threatened, reaching him as ho pulled up on its 
edge, he recalled his troops, and set all hands to work to strike the tents 
and get the camp equipage, ammunition, treasure and stores into the 
fort before dark. This done, he placed his men in an enclosure, 
protected on three sides by a wall two and a half feet high, and all 
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through the night sent out patrols, none of which chanced to approach 
the hollow where Nicholetts’s party lay concealed. 

In this sharp affair, the Infantry had no casualties, but the Cavalry 
had their second in command. Major William Reynolds, and four 
men killed, and Colonel Malcolmson and twenty-three men wounded, 
besides losing twenty-eight horses. Reynolds had been wounded 
early in the action, but continued to lead his men, and fell in the pur- 
suit. In his despatch, Malcolmson, whose own wound fortunately 
was slight, brought the following officers’ names to notice : — 

LieutonaiiL-Cylonel 0. V. Tanner. 

Captain ,T. P. Maitland. 

Lieutenant El. C. Hogg. 

Lieutenant It D. N. Smith. 

Lieutenant B. L. P. Reilly. 

Surgeon C. 13. B. Boroughs. 

Praise of Boroughs’ gallantry failed to save him from being re- 
minded by the Deputy-Surgeon-General that a medical officer’s place 
was with the wounded, not in the fighting line; an undeserved rebuke, 
since, in this case, every man was needed to repulse the enemy, who, 
led by chiefs of distinction, displayed both military skill, and the 
utmost coolness and contempt of death. The total number of their 
killed probably exceeded two hundred — one hundred and sixty-three 
bodies were counted in the open, amongst them that of Abu Bukker, 
the Alizai chief who had murdorod the Purchasing Agent’s party a 
week or two before. One of the three men taken prisoners, stated 
that a hundred and twenty wounded had escaped, or been carried 
off by tlioir friends ; but the explanation of the fact that only these 
three fell alive into Malcolmson’s hands was an ugly one : whilst the 
troops were in pursuit, the camp-followers broke loose ; and, as they 
certainly mutilated the bodies of their dead foes in barbarous fashion, 
there is strong reason to suspect that they murdered all whom they 
found still living ; hut as there were no outside witnesses of their 
brutal deeds, the crime could not be brought home to them. 
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General Riddulph and Iu'h Staff rode into Kushk-i-Nakhud shortly 
after the meeting of Malcolinson and Nichole tts, and after inspecting the 
field of battle and visiting the wounded, returned, with the troops, to Ata 
Karez. The next morning, just when all was ready for a start, camels 
laden, Infantry fallen in, Cavalry thrown forward to examine the ground 
to the front and flanks — an officer galloped up to announce that the 
Tribesmen were rapidly advancing in numerous columns, with banners 
displayed and flags flying. Apparently, the Zcmandawaris defeated 
by Maleolmson, had been reinforced, and were about to tiy their for- 
tune a second time. Camols and baggage were hastily parked, with 
strong guards told off to protect them ; the reserve ammunition 
was placed at points convenient for the troops, who were drawn up in 
line of contiguous columns ready to deploy, and then — another mes- 
senger arrived, breathless, lo explain that the dust-enveloped masses 
of the enemy had resolved themselves into flocks of mountain shoop, 
whoso long tails, wagging in the air, had been changed into waving 
banners by the mirage, so common in Afghanistan. The news was 
received with shouts of laughter, mingled with some grumbling over- 
lost timo and wasted energy, and tempered by a general feeling of dis- 
appointment that, after all, the bulk of iho troops wore to see no 
lighting ; then the quickly made xu-oparations were as quickly un- 
done, and the interrupted march resumed. 

Two days later, March 1st, Biddulph’s Division re-entered Kan- 
dahar in a storm of sleet and rain. It had been absent exactly six 
weeks ; and though it had had the same Commissariat difficulties 
to struggle with that had troubled Stewart’s Force, in coping with 
whieh the Cavalry horses wore well-nigh worn out, yet, thanks to a 
milder climate and an abundance of fuel all along the course of the 
Helmand, it had suffered comparatively little in health, and there 
were no heavy losses among its transport animals to deplore. 
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Observations 

Observation I. Biddulpli’s expedition to Girishlt was as barren of 
results as Stewart’s to Khelat-i-Gliilzai ; it failed even of the immediate 
advantage expected of it, for the troops had to be mainly supported 
by provision convoys sent out from Kandahar ; and, though the camels 
improved in condition, the cavalry horses were worn out in the inces- 
sant search for food. Its chief effect was to rouse the inhabitants 
of the Zemandawar into active hostility, and to bring trouble on the 
peaceable inhabitants of the Doab, 1 whose villages were threatened 
and, in sonic cases, plundered by the Tribesmen in revenge for their 
defeat at Kushk-i-Nakhud, lack of carriage for a time rendering it 
impossible to afford them the protection to which they had a claim 
at the hands of their' h e w rulers. All that was really gained would 
have been attained, without these drawbacks, by sending the spare 
camels to Ata Karez with a strong Cavalry and Infantry guard. 

Observation II. The disposition of Biddulpli’s troops on theliel- 
mand was faulty in the extreme. In an enemy’s country to divide 
so small a force — fifteen hundred men with only four guns, its nearest 
supports fifty miles aw a y — would have been unwise under any cir- 
cumstances ; but to place the bulk of the troops on the further side 
of a deep and rapid river, flowing through a valley so intersected by 
water-courses as to be impassable by night, and to leave Headquarters, 
the mountain guns, and the Engineer Park on the hither side, pro- 
tected only by a few hundred men with a desert at their back — was 


1 “ The defeat of the Alizais on the 20th ultimo has hod less effect than waa 
expected. Bands of Alizais and other vagabonds, religious and predatory, 
collecting to tho number of two thousand in the neighbourhood of Kandahar, 
at a distanco of thirty miles, are looting weak and threatening strong villages, 
in the name of the Amir and Islam. The respectable inhabitants, including the 
Barakzais, are inclined to assist in putting the vagabonds down, but nearly all 
tho means of carriage have been absorbed by the reluming force, and none are 
left for columns strong enough to restore order at any distance.” — Telegram 
from the Kandahar correspondent of the Times, dated Gth March, 1379. 
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io expose the latter to serious risks. Yet, to have kept the whole force 
together on the left bank of the stream, would have added enormously 
to the labour and danger incurred in the collection of supplies, as tho 
resources from which they were drawn, lay on the right bank, and the 
unsupported foraging parties would have been constantly liable to 
attack and capture. It should never he forgotten that a commander’s 
first duty is to his troops, and that only exceptional circumstances — 
circumstances in which some much higher interest than that of their 
safety is involved — can justify him in exposing them to the possibility 
of having to choose between starvation and annihilation at the hands 
of the enemy. In the case under consideration, there were neither 
political nor military reasons calling for tho maintenance of a position 
on ihe flelmand. There was no enemy to keep at bay, no friendly 
force to rescue or support, no rich province to hold for the sake of 
its teeming supplies. Biddulph, therefore, when brought face to 
face with two equally unwise courses, should have informed tho Indian 
Government that he had been given a 1 ask to which his troops and 
his material resources were alike inadequate, and have asked either 
to bo placed in a position to perform it satisfactorily, or to be permitted 
to return to Kandahar. 

OissimvATiON III. In the retirement from the He! mand, wise caul ion 
was shown in watching the fords till the troops were clear of the river, 
but only Cavalry, unencumbered with baggage, should have been used 
f or thatpurpose, with orders to rejoin the main body tho same evening ; 
for the safety of a small force depends on keeping its units together, 
and on making up for its deficiency in numbers by enhanced vigilance, 
surprise being guarded against by night and day patrolling ; by sur- 
rounding camps with strong outlying pickets, protected by sangars ; 
by holding a certain proportion of the troops ever ready to fall in ; 
and by so timing marches that baggage and rear-guard shall reach 
the camping ground before dark. Malcolmson’s detachment was 
not a rear-guard in the ordinary acceptance of that term, for it had 
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no connection with the main body ; and, for the same reason, the 
detachment which marched to Abbazai by the northern road was 
not a flanking party. Both were dangerously weak, and the recon- 
noitring performed by Tanner’s men could have been done equally 
well from the Ilelmand. On the important point of keeping a force 
together, Sir William Nott gave excellent advice to Colonel Wymer 
in the letter already cpioted from. “ The Major-General,” so he wrote, 
“ has taken every precaution in his power to fit out your detachment 
in the most efficient manner, and provided you keep it together and, 
unless absolutely necessary in your military judgment, never allow 
of it being divided and frittered away into parties, it must be suc- 
cessful.” 1 

Observation IV. In tho action of the 2Gth February, the troops 
were skilfully handled and well led ; but, before the fight, military 
precautions seem to have been neglected. Had Malcolmson on his 
arrival at Kushk-i-Nakhud despatched strong Cavalry patrols to 
search the ground beyond tho screen of hills, and posted an observa- 
tion party on its crest, he would have rocoived timely warning of the 
enemy’s presence. Until this step had been taken, a saddle parade 
was out of place, and one half the troops should have been held 
ready to mount at a moment’s notice. 

M a] nr -G moral Si> ) V ill Nott, by ,1. II. S to quo tor, vol. I. 

p. .T37. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Visit of the Commander-in-Chief to Jellalabad 

lit tho midst of the Mohmand troubles, Sir 8. Browne received the 
welcome news that the Cominandor-in-ChieX and the Headquarters 
Stall had loft Calcutta, and were on their way up country Lo visit 
the Peshawar Valley and the Kuram Field Forces. It was a relief 
to the harassed General to have the prospect of submitting his 
arrangements to a higher judgment, and of obtaining from the best 
authority some information as to the work which he might still bo 
called upon to perform. 

On the 24th of February, Sir Frederick Haines arrived at Jumrud, 
whore he visited tho hospitals, inspected the fortifications, and re- 
viewed Hie troops, on whoso soldierly appearance ho was able to 
compliment General Maude. 1 That night ho slept at Ali Mas j id, 

1 “ On this occasion the 6th Pusilioi's (1st Battalion) turnod out so strong 
that, as tho ground available tor parade purposes was limited in spare, tho 
.Regiment formed up in half battalions. This regimont had passed tho hot 
woathor of 1878 in the hills, and was largely composed of seasoned soldiers, 
who maintained their efficiency and health during tho campaign, white other 
regiments, such as those that had boon stationed ut Poshawtir, . . . were so 
impregnated with fover that hard duty and variations of climate soon told on 
their shattered constitutions. ... No regiment should, if possible, bo kept 
at a notoriously unhealthy station . . . for a longer period than a year. The 
prospect of a ohange for tho better . . . would have a good effect on the men’s 
spirits, and any expense the Government would incur in carrying out those reliefs 
would be amply compensated for by the increased efficiency of ihe regiments 
concerned, to say nothing of tho saving of life and health ." — General Maude’s 
Diniy, 21th Fpbiuury, 1S79. 
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and tlie next day rode through the Khyber, the hills on either side 
of the pass being crowned with troops to ensure him and his party 
against the possibility of attack. On the 28th he was at Jellalabad, 
where he remained till the 3rd of March. During this time he in- 
spected the garrison, selected a site on the hills, about a mile from 
the town, for the cantonments which had become necessary since 
the Government had made up its mind to a permanent occupation 
of that post, issued orders for the erection of huts for the accom- 
modation of the men during the coming hot season, and sanctioned 
tho construction of a fortified enclosure to protect the great sheds con- 
taining supplies and military stores. But whilst busy with these 
immediate details, the Commandor-in-Chief was on the alert to take 
in and weigh every feature of the general situation, a knowledge of 
which might enable him to advise the Government as to its future 
military policy, and afterwards he hold a long consultation with Sir 
S. Browne and General Maude at Peshawar, when many important 
matters were discussed. 

The distribution of troops between Jumrud and Jellalabad had 
not satisfied Sir Frederick ; it seemed to him that there was too much 
overlapping of Browne’s and Maude’s commands, and that Jella- 
labad, at the extreme end of the line of advance, and the point from 
which a further forward movement would have to be made, was far 
too weak. To obviate these defects it was now agreed that the 2nd 
Division should take over charge of the whole line of communica- 
tions, with its Headquarters at Lundi Kotal, where a fort and huts 
were to bo erected ; and that, strengthened by the addition of a wing 
of the 9tli Lancers, the 10th Bengal Lancers, the 12th Foot 1 and the 
39th Bengal Infantry, it should ho distributed for the time being, 
at its Commander’s discretion, between Jumrud, All Masjid, 

1 “ The 12th Foot, a very nico Battalion, ooznmandod by Colonel Walker, 
joined, my Division. ... A good many young soldiers hi it .” — General Maude’s 
Diary, 18th April, 1879. 
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Lundi Iiotal, Dakka, Basawal 1 and Barikab, with the addition, 
later on, of Jellalabad. 2 The 1st Division, reinforced by the Heavy 
Battery and llio 51st "Foot, whilst temporarily continuing to have 
its Headquarters at Jellalabad, was to occupy Gandamak, at which 
place, in view of the likelihood that it might have to serve as a 
secondary base of operations, a strong position was to be secured, 
extensive enough to contain a field hospital and a depot for Commis- 
sariat stores, but not so extensive as to require to ho defended by 
a large force. 

When these and other matters had been settled, the Coinmandor- 
in-Chief left Peshawar for the Kuram, and Sir S. Browne returned 
to Jellalabad charged with the responsibility of preparing a com- 
prehensive scheme for that advance on Kabul which the political 
aims of the Indian Government might at any moment demand. The 
desire to havo his name associated with the capture of the Afghan 
capital must have been a powerful inducement to Browne to place 
tho undertaking in the most favourable light ; but the uprightness 
of his oharacter, and his exhaustive knowledge of all the conditions 
of tho problem given him to solve, prevailed over personal ambition, 
and the document which was to havo shown how Kabul could be 
reached, amounted, when complete, to a demonstration of the fact 
that, under then existing circumstances, it could not be reached at all. 

So far as troops were concerned, Browne considered that if he 
took with him his whole Division and established no posts to keep 
open his communications, 1 he would be strong enough to overcome 

1 A Commissariat depot was to be formed at this pluee, and shelter pro- 
vided for troops and Commissariat establishment. 

s Tho new arrangement gave Maude — 

4 Batteries Royal Artillery, 

1 Regiment of British Cavalry, 

2 Regiments of British Infantry, 

0 Regiments of Bengal Infantry. 

3 Browne justified this departure from ordinary military caution on the 
ground that he would not be able to spare the men to hold the posts, and that 
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any resistance lio might encounter, either in going or returning, and, 
marching by the Khurd Kabul route— the same that Pollock had taken 
in 1842 — ho would reach Kabul 011 the eighth day ; but he could not 
assume a like adequacy with regard to transport. The weather would 
be warm, theiefoie tents could be dispensed with, and little baggage 
need be taken ; but m the matter of food there could be no stinting 
and no trusting to the resources of the country. A11 ill-fed army, 
his experience taught him, was an inefficient one ; and though he 
did not anticipate delays, he felt hound to provide against them to 
the extent of carrying fifteen days’ supplies for his eight days’ march. 
Calculating on this basis, be found that for eight thousand men and 
two thousand one hundred horses he should need— 



Camels 

Uloplumts 

Mules 

Pomea 

j Bullocks 

For Guns . 


30 

150 


i 

Baggage Stores 






and Ammunition. 

1,700 


1,900 

700 

320 

15 Days’ Supplies . 

4,355 





'Lotal 

6,055 

39 

2,050 

700 ! 

320 


and if, to save the time and stores and labour that would be con- 
sumed in converting Gandamak into an auxiliary base, the expedition 
started from Jellalabad — an alternative preferred by him — fourteen 
hundred and fifty-two additional camels would be required. But 
as two mules are always reckoned equal to 0110 camol, the necessary 
carrying capacity expressed in camel-loads would amount to ten 
thousand six hundred and sixty-seven, 1 while the carriage actually 
at his disposal amounted only to three thousand five hundred and 
sixty loads — two thousand eight hundred camels, fifteen hundred 

tho po its themsolves would be in danger of being out off, and unable to com- 
munioato with either the front or the rear. If the point should be decided 
against inm, he suggested that fortified enclosures should bo established at 
Jugd&llak, Kala Sang and Tezin. 

1 Sir George Pollook, for 8,000 men, took with him 10,730 camel-loads. 
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and twenty mules. Colonel G. S. Macboan whom he had consulted, 
had promised to provide him with a fresh draft of eleven hundred and 
thirty-two camels and twelve hundred and fifty-eight mules, and 
to transfer two thousand camels and one thousand mules from the 
line of communications ; 1 yet, even then, the total carrying capacity 
of the transport provided would be equivalent but to seven thousand 
five hundred and forty-three camel-loads, three thousand one hundred 
and twenty -four loads less than his minimum requirements . 2 Under 
these circumstances, all that he felt justified in recommending in 
the matter of an advance on Kabul, was the immediate transference 
of his Division to the cooler and healthier climate 1 of Gandamak. ■' 
Preparations for this next stop, which had long been in progress, 
were now pressed forward with redoubled activity. In addition 
to military movements, to bo dealt with in a later chapter, they 
included fresh efforts to accumulate supplies, to increase the stock 
of transport animals, and to allay the suspicions and soften the 
hostility of the Afridis ; for though the arrangements to secure 
the lino of communications through the Khyber were by this time 
excellent, they wore not so porfeet but that a combination of the Pass 

1 Tint. transference would have deprived the Second Division of mobihiy. 

2 Sir S. Browne noted that his estimate made no allowance for deaths among 
the transport animals, or for their drivers deserting with them, though ho believed 
that the lossos from both oauses would have been heavy. He mentioned, too, 
that he had no hope of obtaining any further camels from the Kabul traders. 

3 Thoio had boon a suddon increase of sun heat, and the European troops 
had bogun to suffer from fever, pneumonia and dysentery, in consequence of 
the difference in temperature botween the days and the nights : Maximum, 86° 
minimum, 46". 

1 Sir S. Browno sent in his draft-scheme oarly in April, and it was quickly 
apparent that his blunt stat e ment of the difficulties standing in tho way of an 
advance on Kabul had not shaken Lord Lytton’s desire to bring the war to 
an ond by the capture of that city, for, on the 13th, Goneral Maude received, 
from the Adjutant-General, an official intimation that, in such an advance, 
ha would command the First Division, Major-General R. O. Bright, tho Second, 
and Sir S. Browne, the whole Force, with Colonel C. M. Macgregor as chief of 
the stall'. 
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Tribes might jeopardize them, and, with them, the very existence 
of the troops in advance. And the Afridis were uneasy ; they had 
not forgiven the invasion of Bazar, and the attempt to penetrate 
into Bara, and they could not see why, now Shere Ali was dead, the 
Indian Government should continue to keep an army in Afghanistan 
and to build forts and barracks in their territory. It was no easy 
matter to explain conduct so distinctly at variance with the promises 
made to them at the beginning of the war ; but the Viceroy did the 
best he could to appease their discontent by appointing Mr. Donald 
Macnabb as Political Officer of Maude’s Division, in succession to 
Cavagnari, whon the latter moved on to Gandamak. 

During his visit to Jellalabad, Sir Frederick Haines was shown many places 
of interest connected with tho memorable siege of that town, by the only officor 
in Sir Samuel Browne’s Force, who had boon a member of its “ illustrious garrison” 
— Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Bailey, Riilo Brigade. 

This officer was able to point out the bustion held by what was then his 
regiment, tho 13th Foot, from which Dr. Brydon, the sole survivor of the British 
Army massacred in the Khurcl Kabul and Jjgdalak Passes was first descried ; 
the garrison graveyard, now covered by a mosque ; tho tracings of the fortifica- 
tions which it had taken the garrison three months to construct, and an. earth- 
quake an hour or two to doatroy ; and, lastly, the spot, where his own gallant 
commanding officer, Colonel Dennie, fell in tho engagement, in which Mahomed 
Akbar was driven across the Kabul river with tho loss of all his touts and baggage. 
— li.B.H. 



CHAL’TEl! XXV 


The Occupation of Gandamak 

IOtII HUS, SABS DISASTER — ACTION AT FUTTEHABAD— 

THE (CAM DAK.KA AFFAIR 

On tho last day of March, information reached Sir S. Browne that 
Azmutulla Khan, with a largo following, had again descended into 
tho Laglnnan Valley, whoie lie was working to bring about a fresh 
combination of the Tribes against the British occupation of their 
country, and that the Khugianis, a powerful clan, occupying the 
fertile lands that lie to the south of Futtehabad, a largo village seven- 
teen miles wost of Jollalabad, were assembling in great numbers in the 
neighbourhood of Khaja, their principal border fortress. To prevent 
the threatened mischief assuming huger proportions, Browne in- 
stantly organized three lightly equipped columns — no tents wore 
taken, and tho ammunition mules carried only half loads — one of 
which, under Major E. Wood, was to march to Chaliarbagli in the 
Laglnnan Valley and capture, or drive out, Azmutulla; another, under 
Brigadier-General Macpherson, was to cross the Siah Koh (Black 
Mountain) by the Jowari Chann Bass into the valley on its further 
aide, to out what was expected to bo that chief’s lino of rotreat ; and 
the third, under Brigadior-Goneral Charles Gough, was to march on 
Euttebabad, and disperse the Khugianis. 

Maepherson’s Column, consisting of : — 

Tho Hazara Mountain Battery, 

A wing 4th Battalion Rifle Brigade, 

Do, 4th Gurkhas, 

Do. 20lh Punjab Infantry, 

A Company of Sappers and Miners, 

Approximate strength — 1,000 men and 4 guns. 
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was the first to move. It left camp at 9 p.m. and, marching quickly, 
followed the course of the Kabul River up-stream for nine miles, and 
then, turning sharply northward, made its way through lands cut up 
by muddy irrigation channels, which so delayed it that the moon had 
set before it reached the Surkhab. 1 Here, the usual ford was found 
to be impassable, and another had to be sought. When this had been 
discovered, about half a mile lower down, at a point where the river 
divides into two branches — the whole force crossed in pitch darkness, 
and, pressing on, arrived about 4 a.m., at the foot of tlio Siah Koh. 
Here, there was a pause of fifty minutes, to allow of the troops closing 
up, and then the passage of that range began. The track presented 
many difficulties, its steep ascents and descents being strewn with 
huge boulders, or running over layers of sheet rock, so slippery that 
it seen Led impossible for horse or mule to keep its footing ; but at 
last the crest— -five thousand three hundred feet above sea level — was 
reached, and Maepherson, hearing that Azmatulla was still in Lagliman, 
and hoping to catch him near Bairaru Khan Fort, where he would 
probably try to cross the Kabul River, hurried down the further 
side of the pass with a detachment of the Rifle Brigade, only to find 
that his expected prisoner had made good his escape, and that his 
followers had dispersed to their villages. 

As pursuit was out of the question, and the troops — the same who 
five months previously had scaled the rocky heights of Rotas— 
though now inured to steep hillsides and stony ways, were exhausted 
by the long march, Maepherson determined to spend the night on the 
further side of the mountains, and the men’s eyes turned anxiously 
to the path by which they had descended, watching for the rear- 
guard and the loaded mules. But nothing was seen of them that 
day, nor till 2 p.m. on the morrow, when they rejoined the main body 
on its homeward march. It turned out that they had missed their way 

1 A tributary o £ the Kabul River, and, like that stream, very dangerous 
at the season of the melting of the snows. 
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and wandered down to Futtehabad, where they had blundered into 
Gough’s column, and been promptly sent back, by paths so steep and 
narrow, that the 20th Punjab Infantry had been obliged, again and 
again, to unload and reload their mules. 

At midnight, orders reached Macpherson to detach Do Lautour’s 
Mountain Battery, with an escort of two hundred Infantry, to rein- 
force Gough, and to return himself, with the rest of the troops, to 
Jellalabad. A few hours later, the column was again in motion, and 
though the Duranda Pass, by which its commander had elected to 
return, proved little less difficult than the Jotvari G'hann, by nightfall 
it was once more in quarters. 

Major Wood’s Column, consisting of a squadron of the iOtli Ilussars 
and one of the 1 ltli Bengal Lancers, had left camp half an hour after 
Macpliorson’s. 1 To reach the Laglunan Valloy the Kabul River had to 
bo crossed, and as, owing to its swollen state, tho trestle bridge had 
been removed, tho troops were obliged to make use of the ford just 
below the spot whore that bridge had stood. Tho bed of the river at 
this point is about throe-quartors of a mile broad ; but, in mid-stream, 
a stony island divides it into two channels. Between tho right bank 
and this island, the ford — a wido strip of gravel strewn with boulders — 
is drawn hi a straight line from shore to shoro ; but between the 
island and the left bank, it runs first down the stream at an angle of 
45°, tlion up-stream at the like angle, and above and below it, are 
rapids, broken by sandbanks and rocks. The V-shaped half of this ford 
is at all times dangerous, yet Jenkins and Gough seem to have been 
the only two senior officers who recognized tho danger, and, unfor- 
tunately, a report of the former, in which he deprecated the use of it at 
night, was forgotten, or overlooked, by the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, in the hurry and stress of preparing three forces, at short 
notice, for tho field. The moon was sinking and the dark shadows of 

1 The infantry supports which wero to have followed tho next day, wore 
countermanded when news Game that the Ghilz&is had fled from Laglunan, 
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the hills were falling across the valley when the column rode down to 
the river, and crossed over to the island without mishap, the single 
guide attached to it, leading the way, followed first by the squadron of 
the 11th Bengal Lancers in half sections, i.e. four abreast ; nest, by 
two mules led by their drivers ; and, lastly, by the squadron of the 
10th Hussars, also hi half sections, Captain R. C. D’E. Spottiswoode at 
their head. By this time the darkness had deepened, so that no man 
could do more than dimly discern his neighbour, and the roar and rush 
of the river drowned every voice save its own ; yet, once again, the 
guide and the Bengal Lancers, composed of men accustomed from 
youth up to the treacherous rivers of the Punjab, reached the opposite 
bank in safety. Nevertheless, in the long column there had been a 
slight yielding to the pressure of the stream, so that at the apex of the 
V its tail had been dangerously near the edge of the ford ; so near, that 
the mules and muleteers, following close behind, stepped off into deep 
water and were at once swept over the rapids. 1 Almost at the same 
moment, Spottiswoode’s horse — a powerful English oharger — lost his 
footing, recovered it, lost it again, and finally, after being carried 
down some distance, swam to land with his rider, on the further shore. 
As with the leader, so with the rank and file. Too closely locked up 
for one section to take warning by the fate of that in front of it, the 
whole squadron missed the ford at the same point, and in a moment 
men and horses, closely packed, were fighting for life, rolling over and 
over in the swift, strong flood. Many of the men were drowned, or 
kicked to death by the struggling chargers, a few carried on to 
sandbanks and so saved. The last to enter the water, Sub-Lieutenant 
0. M. Grenfell, escaped through the wise instincts of his horse, who 
swung round the moment he felt himself in deep water, and regained 
the shore which he had just left. The Bengal Lancers on the left 

1 The official reports say nothing as to the fate of the mules and drivers, 
but, according to private sources of information, they all succeeded in getting 
back to land. 
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bank of the river knew nothing of this sudden tragedy ; but two men 
of tho 10th who had lingered on tho island when thoir comrades entered 
the river, saw, as it seemed to them, the whole squadron in mid- 
ohannel suddenly face to the right, gallop down stream and vanish 
from sight. 1 Tho lirst intimation of what had occurred, was carried 
into camp by riderless, dripping horses, who about 11 p.m. rushed 
through the lines of the Horse Artillery to those of the 10th 
Hussars. That a great disaster had befallen that regiment was 
evident, and the officers iu camp belonging to it, hurried down to tho 
ford, followed by doctors and ambulances, and, as quickly as possible 
by Major G. E. L. S. Sandford with the elephants of the Heavy 
Battery, equipped with ropes, and carrying largo bundles of firewood. 
Soon a hugo bonliro was blazing on the island, and, by its light, Lieu- 
tenant the Hon. J. P. Napier and a few of his men were discovered 
on a sandbank below tlie rapids, and dragged, bruised and exhausted, 
to shore. Not till morning could there be any scaroJi for the dead, 
and then only tho bodies of Lieutenant Harford and eighteen men 
wore recovered ; a all the rest had been swept away and were never 
seen again, though, later on, a report was current that they had 
been cast up by the flood, stripped by the Natives and flung back 
into tho river. 

The loss sustained by the 10th Hussars on that fatal night was 
one officer, three non-commissioned officers and forty-two rank and 
file — total casualties forty-seven; nearly two-thirds of the squadron 

1 Memoirs of the Tenth Royal Hussars, p. 402. 

2 “ As daylight eamo and tho banks lower down wore sonrcliod, the bodies 
were found jam mod amongst tho boulders and undor tho rocky banks. Tho 
men were in full marching ardor, khaki, with putties and warm underclothing. 
Tlioy had thoir swords on and carried their carbines slung over their shoulders 
and thoir ponchos were full. A man so accoutred simply had no chance against 
tho cwollon river.” — Surgeon-Major Oeorgo T. H. JJvatfc’s Personal Recollections. 

“ Many amongst them wero oxcellonfc swimmors . . . but tho water was 
bitterly cold from the melting snows, and the poor fellows we re quickly be- 
numbed," — Memoirs of the Tenth Royal Hussars, p. 40.1. 
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which had left camp seventy-five strong. 1 * 111 Only thirteen horses were 
drowned ; the rest, when freed from their riders, having swum to land, 
on one bank or the other. 

In the hurry and horror of this unexpected catastrophe, Sir S. Browne 
did not forget the important movement that was in progress, and 
quickly despatched another troop of the 11th Bengal Lancers to take 
the place of the lost Hussars. Furnished with guides and lighted by 
the fire on the island, the Lancers crossed over safely, and, thus re- 
inforced, Wood pushed on to his destination, where he arrived too 
late to capture Azmutulla, who, warned of his approach, had quitted 
the valley, and was by that time well on his way to Kabul. 

Saddened by the knowledge of the misfortune which had overtaken 
Wood’s force, Gough’s Column left camp at 1 a.m. of the 1st of April. 
The night was intensely dark, and difficulty was experienced in forming 
up the men, so hard was it to distinguish the stony track from the stony 
plain through which it ran ; but, once started, its progress was fairly 
rapid, and daybreak found it within a mile of Futteliabad. It was 
soon discovered that the inhabitants, who were reputed friendly, had 
deserted the village, and there was reason to fear that many of them 
lmd gone to swell the ranks of the Khugianis, A site for a camp 

1 “ Several instances of gallantry, worth recording, took place during this 

terrible calamity, and none more ho than the conduct of Lieutenant Charles 
Greenwood, who, although much exhausted by liiu efforts, had extricated him- 
self: from the quicksands and found himself on an island . Hearing cries for help, 
lie again entered the water and found a man thirty yards out, unable to move 

111 the deop gravel and almost drowning. Lieutenant Greenwood failed in 
getting the man out alone, when Lieutenant Grenfell, hearing the shouts, came 
to his assistance, and together they brought the man in safety to the shore. . . 
Lieutenant Greenwood received the Humane Society’s medal for his conduot 
on the occasion. 

“Private Crowley, who had swum with his horse a considerable distance and 
remained with it until it succumbed, had great difficulty liimsolf in reaching 
tho shore, and on doing so wont to tlio assistance of Lieutenant the Hon. J, 
Napier, whom ho helped to rescue .” — Memoirs of the Tenth lioyal Hussars, 
p. 404. 
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was selected, and the Cavalry found shelter under some trees whilst 
waiting for the rest of the Column to come up. The Infantry and 
guns came in at 10 a.m. ; the baggage animals not till nightfall. Gough 
made use of the day’s halt to acquire all the information he could as 
to the strength and whereabouts of the enomy, sending out numerous 
patrols and interviewing a good many local chiefs, amongst whom the 
Khans of Gandamak and Khuja were conspicuous by their absence. 
Early next day, he despatched Major H . E. Blair, R.E., and Major the 
Hon. A. Stewart, commanding tho Horse Artillery, with an escort 
of thirty men of the 10th Hussars, to reconnoitre the road as far as 
Nimla Bagh, at tho foot of tho ascent to Gandauiak, and report on its 
condition; whilst Captain J. Davidson, Quartormastcr-Genoral’s Staff, 
and Lieutenant R. Purdy, H.H.A., with thirty men of the Guide Cavalry, 
wore sent south towards Khuja, tho principal village of tho Kliugianis, 
to try to ascertain tho temper of that tribe. Its unfriendliness was 
sliowr by their firing on the reconnoitring party ; and Davidson 
reported on his return that they were in large numbers, with outposts 
thrown forward to within five miles of the British Camp, evidently 
prepared to give battle. Finding that lie was in presence of an enemy, 
Gougli at once seized a hill from which the Khugianis’ movements could 
be observed, the picket on which reported, about 1 p.m., that masses 
of men were advancing from the direction of Khuja, and forming up 
on the edge of a plateau, four miles south of tho Gandamak road. 
As Blair and his escort had not returned, Gougli ordered Major 
Wigram Battye, with tlireo troops Guido Cavalry, to go in search of 
them, as far as the point where that road crossed the slopes leading 
up to the plateau on its northern side, and here he was quickly joined 
by the missing party. 

Leaving Lieutenant-Colonel C. MTherson, with three hundred 
Infantry and a squadron of Cavalry to guard the camp, Gough, with 

4 guns I.C. R.H.A. : Major tho Hon. A. Stewart, 

3 troops 10th Hussars : Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Ralph Kerr, 
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210 men L 7 Lit Foot : Major F. 8. S. Bvind, 

220 „ 271 1 1 Punjab [iifmUry : JLioiM oiiani -Colonel C. .T. Hughes, 

2<10 ,, 451U Sikhs: Major C. L. Woodmffe — 

followed Battyc, and on roacliing him found that the Khugianis, 
numbering about five thousand men, held a very strong position 
that stretched for a mile along the edge of the plateau, its flanks 
protected by sleep bluffs, its front, by strong stone breastworks and by 
the lie of tlie ground, which foil, at first abruptly and then more gently, 
to the Gandamak road. A frontal attack on such a position was out 
of the question, and Gough was too good an officer to dream of 
weakening his Utile force by detaching troops to turn it ; the only 
course open to him, therefore, was to draw the Khugianis from their 
stronghold, and this he did with singular skill and success. Having 
carefully explained his plan to liis principal officers, he ordered the 
Cavalry and Artillery to advance together to within a mile of the 
enemy. Hero the former were to halt, while the latter, with a strong 
escort, were to gallop forward several hundred yards, fire a few rounds, 
limber up and retire. Gougli felt confident that, when they saw the 
guns Login to fall back, the bravo but undisciplined Tribesmen would 
rush out from their defences to seize them, and that, by rej)eating 
tlie manoeuvre, he would, in time, draw them so far down the lull 
that it would be impossible for them, when attacked, to return 
to the position they had loft. For the attack ho made ample pro- 
vision by sending the Infantry up a nullah, through which, if Ms 
calculations proved correct, they would get unsuspected on the 
enemy’s right flank. 

Everything worked out exactly as the General had hoped, When 
tlie guns fell back for the first time, the Khugianis began streaming 
from their breastworks ; and when, after again firing a few rounds, 
they fell back the second time, accompanied by the Cavalry, the 
whole of tlio enemy’s force abandoned their defences and rushed 
down into the plain, collecting on their own left to attack what they 

u 
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supposed to bo tlio only Iroops opposed to them. At that moment 
the fn tan try emerged from the nullah oil their right ; the 17tli Foot 
and the 27(h Punjab Infantry deploying into line, whilst the 45th 
Sikhs were held in reserve. 

Making over tho command of the Cavalry and Artillery to Lord 
Ralph Kerr, with strict injunctions to guard against the Khugianis 
cutting in on his right, and orders to charge them when a favourable 
opportunity should present itself — Gough now hurried away to a point 
from which ho could direct the movements of the Infantry, The 
latter were already at close quarters with tho enemy, whoso courage 
hnd not been shaken by their unlocked for appearance on the sceno 
of action. One group of Khugianis, led by a man carrying a large 
flag which had boon very conspicuous throughout tho fight, rushed 
boldly forward, and was met with like boldness by a handful of the 
17th, led by Lieutenant Wiseman. A fierce hand-to-hand fight ensued, 
in which the gallant young officer and the equally gallant standard- 
bearer fell. Tho courage of the tribesmen, however, could not prevail 
over the admirable tactics of the British Commander, and, completely 
out-flanked on that side of tho field, they had to givo way. Seeing 
that the decisive moment had arrived, Gough despatched his A.D.G., 
Lieutenant the lion. G. L. Bellew, to bid the Cavalry charge. But 
tho order had been anticipated. Lord Ralph Kerr had recognized 
the opportunity for which ho had been directed to watch, and forming 
up his men — barely two hundred, all told — tho 10th Hussars on tlio 
right, the Guides on the left — had dashed straight into the crowd of 
Khugianis hovering on his right flank, and shattered it into fragments. 

Many groups of men still clung obstinately to their rocky slopes, 
and, for a time, fought on bravely ; but they could not reunite suffi- 
ciently to offer any effectual resistance to oavalry, and when they 
fled hack to their original position, the mounted men were at their 
heels, and they were driven headlong over and beyond the breast- 
works, behind which, an hour before, they had enjoyed perfect security. 
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On trlie ridgo, Cord Ralph Kerr halted to rally liis scattered men, and 
hore Gough — riding ahead of the Infantry, who were pushing up the 
slope towards the other end of the plateau— joined liim, and together 
they looked down over a plain, seamed with ravines and sowed 
with rook, over which the Khugianis weir flying for tlieir lives, towards 
the forts that could bo seen dotting the fertile country on either side 
of this region of stone. The order to pursue was quickly given, and 
whilst the galloping Cavalry cut down scores of fugitives, the guns 
which had been placed in position on the ridge, opened fire, and mowed 
down every littlo body of men that still retained its formation, and 
was within thoir range. It was a terrible slaughter, but the Khugianis 
wore brave men and they did not die tamely. Flying, they fought on, 
till, under the walls of Khuja, they reached safety, and the victorious 
British Cavalry drew rein, and, turning, rodo back over the blood- 
stained waste to the ridge where the Infantry awaited thorn. 

In this, the most successful engagement of the war, the Afghans 
cannot have lost less than three hundred killed, and three times that 
number wounded. The British loss, as the table on the following 
page shows, was also heavy in comparison with the number of troops 
engaged. 

In Major Wigram Battye, the Indian Array lost one of the best and 
bravest of its officers, 1 When ho fell, the command of the Guides 
Cavalry was taken by Lieutenant W. R. P. Hamilton, whose gallant 
conduct on this occasion won for him the Viotoria Cross. 

The action was over by 5 p.m., and the same evening Gough’s 
Column returned to camp by a valley lying to the east of the plateau 
on which it had been fought. Only a low range of hills separated 
the two, yet how great the contrast ! On one side the blood-stained 
battlefield, where dead and dying lay strewn among the rocks ; 011 
the other, the homes of these very men — pretty villages, surrounded 

1 “ In Major Wigram Battyo tho Government have lost an officer of whom 
any army would Iinvo boon proud— & noble, chivalrous character and beloved, 
by all who knew him." — Covering despatch by Sir S. Browne. 
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by gardens, half hidden in fruit trees just bursting into bloom; 
beyond the gardens, long fields of corn waving green in the evening 

RET01TN OF TI1E KILT. ISO. WOUNDED AND MISS I NO IN TUB ACTION 
OK KUTTKIIABAD, 2ND APRIL, 1879 


Corps 


LC.B.H, A-rtillory 
10th Hussara 
Cavalry of Corps of 
Guiclea 

lst Battalion I7tli Foot 
27tli Bengal Native 
Infantry 
4uth Sikhs 

Total . . . . 

Ghand Total . . 


Killed. 


1 1 


Wounded. 


In] 

0 

196 

3 


29 


40 


20 


20 


1 

7 

32 

0 


40 


a. Mortally wounded 

b. One Sowar Hinco died of liH Woumla. 

c. Horace missing, 31 . 


TS1AMK3 or OEFicnns Kir , led and Wounded. 

Killed, 

Major Wlgram Battyo, Bengal Stall Corps, Omclnting Commandant Cavalry oi Corps o£ Guide#. 
Lieutenant Nicholas 0. Wiseman, 1st Battalion 17tli Foot, 
kesiildar Halupoiul Klinn, Cavalry oi Corps of Guides. 

Wounded. 

ItesaldarDhuliiOlmnd, BcsaldarKala Sing, Jemadar Jowand Sing, Jonuular Bishon lias, Cavalry 
ot tho^Corpa of Gulden— -all slightly. 


Total, Oncers and Men 
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sunshine, and, 011 evory hand, the ripple and glitter of the streams from 
which this favoured valley borrows its beauty and its wealth. 

Unwilling to inflict any further suffering on a brave people, Sir 
S. Browne waited for a day beforo resuming operations against the 
Khugianis, and sent two chiefs who had previously come in, to tell 
their head-man, Hyder Khan, of Gandamak, that then - forts would be 
spared if they would undertake to give no further trouble. This 
message remaining unanswered, Gough, reinforced by the remainder 
of Tyllor’s Brigade 1 and by the troops detached by Macpherson, 
started out again on the 4th of April to destroy the fortifications of 
Kliuja. The Cavalry and Horse Artillery ascended the slopes ; the 
Infantry and Mountain Guns moved by the lateral valley, and the two 
bodies, meeting on the plateau, continued their united march to 
Sarna, tho site of a post held by the British troops in 1840-2. Hearing 

1 The suporsossion of Tytlor by Gough was much criticized at the time, and 
haw never been explained or justified. The Bombay Review of tho Bill of April 
1870, hah the following passage : “ From what wo know of General Tytler as an 
experienced and ominently judicious Commandant of liis own (Gurkha) Regiment, 
to say nothing of tho unmistakably superior service he has rendered during the 
present campaign, we would emphatically endorse the following remarks by the 
Indian Daily News, which, indeed, only repeats what is being said on all aides ; 

‘ A strong sense of injustice) pervades the Peshawar Field Force, and great sym- 
pathy is folt for General Tytler, V.C. The records of the time testify that General 
Tytler lias not been wanting in anything that has been required of him, and this 
suporsession by a junior officer is folt to bo one of those acts which is not only a 
personal wrong, but a course that tends to discourage men who have capacity 
and will to sorve their country.’ ” 

There is no ovidenoo to show whether Browne or the Military Authoii ties at 
Headquarters must bear the responsibility for what must be stigmatized as an 
act of injustioo, for the fact that Gough acquitted himself admirably of the duty 
confidod to him, did not make it loss unjust that a man should have been passed 
over, who had so recently given proof of his ability to discharge it with equal 
success. Tytler’e retreat from Mausam was masterly, and if he made a mistake 
in taking too small a force to attack that village, it must he remembered that he 
had the safety of an important part of the communications of the 1st Division 
to provide for, and that when he had gone out with a larger column, he had 
returned to find that a convoy had boon plundered in his absence. — H.B.H. 
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at (Ilia pouit, that the Khugiaui chiefs worn holding a Council of War, 
Gough despatched another messenger charged to assure thorn that, 
if they would surrender, all hostile action on liis part should cease. 
Again (hero wars no answer ; ho at 2 p.m. the unueli was ro.su mod and 
the lowers of Khuja, which villago was found deserted, were blown up. 
Then, at last, llydor Khan sent in to say that if the British General 
would promise to destroy no more forts, lie and his chiefs would como 
in. The promise was given without demur, and the troops returned 
to Futteluibad, where, on tiro 6th, tho Klutgiani leaders made their 
submission to Gougli, by whom they were courteously received and 
kindly treated; and, from that day to the closo of the campaign, the 
tribe not. only kept tho peace hut, by furnishing working parties, 
rendered valuable assistance to tho army of occupation. 

The action at Futtehabad and tho agreement with tho Khugianis 
having olearod the way for the long ixitondod advance, Sir S. Browne, 
accompanied by a small column, left Jcllalabad for Gandamak, on 
the 12th of April. Tho two valleys are thirty-fivo miles apart, and 
tho distance is divided into threo marches. Tho first day the General 
established his Headquarters at Rosabad ; tho second, at Nimla, 1 
on tho eastern side of the Gandamak heights, where lie was joined 
by Gough and Tytlor. On the 14tli, the British troops entered tho 
high-lying, well-watered valley of Gandamak, shady with mulberry 
trees, and coni with the breezes that blow down from the snow-capped 
peaks of tiro Waled Koh. It afforded amplo accommodation for a 
large; forco; but, as a military position, Sir S. Browne preferred the 
Safaid Sang, a ridge throe miles nearer to Jcllalabad, whore there 
was an abundant supply of good water, and whore his camp could 
not bo overlooked. Those advantages had, however, counterbalancing 

1 At Nimla is tho beautiful gnrdon laid out by the Emperor Berber. Tho 
gnrdon, which is a square, with sides ovor 1,000 foot in length, contains avnnuoa 
of gigantic piano trees and many Hummer houses, and is famed for its unround. 
Hero, in tho your 1800, Shah Shuja was defeated and expelled from his kingdom 
by Butteh Khan, fliu elder brother of Dost Mahomed. — H.B.I1. 
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defects ; tlio ridge was stony and treeless, very hot by day, very cold 
at night, and it, suffered from clouds of dust, which sudden winds 
swept up from below ; in the end, therefore, though the original 
camp was maintained, a large part of the First .Division was removed 
to Gandamak, and the whole position was known by that name . 1 

It will be remembered that, by Sir F. Haines’s arrangements, 
Jellalabad was to he transferred to the Second Division ; but when 
the time camo for carrying this out, Maude’s hands wove too full to 
allow of his extending his responsibilities beyond Barikab, eight miles 
short of that town, and, accordingly, when Appleyard’s Brigade 
moved on to Gandamak, a small force consisting of — 

2 guns 13-3 Royal Artillery, 

O 110 wing 11 til Bengal Lancers, 

1st Siklis, 

One wing Guide Infantry, 

Ono Company Sappors and Miners — 

was left behind as a garrison for Fort Sale , 2 and its connexion with 
Safaid Sang was assured by the establishment of two strongly fortified 
posts — Fort Rosabad and Fort Baltyc — the one, twelve ; the other, 
twenty-one miles from Jellalabad. 

Though Gough’s victory at Futtchabad had killed all resistance 
to the west of Jellalabad, to the east of that town, a fresh movement 
among the Tribesmen coincided with the British advance to Ganda- 
mak. First, came rumours that tho Mohmands, under a certain 

1 Four miles from Gandamak is the hill where the last survivors of tho British 
army, retreating from Kabul hi 1842, wero massacred. Bollock’s men, ad- 
vancing to avongo their fate, cuverod thoir bodies with stonos. Those, ia course 
oi timo, booamo displaced, and when Browne moved to Gandamak, the bones 
of those brave mon still whitened tho hill-side, and received tardy burial at the 
hands of the 17tli Foot, a regiment which had formed part of 11 the illustrious 
garrison” of Jellalabad. — H.B.II. 

2 This important post was afterwards strengthened with two troops of Cavalry, 
a company of 51st Foot and two of Sappers and Miners ; and when the wing of 
the Guido Infantry was called up to Safaid Sang, it was replaced by four Com- 
panies furnished by tiro 4Gth Sikhs and tho 27fch Punjab Infantry.— II. B.B. 
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Mufla Klialil, wore gathering in the hills beyond Balpura, on tlio left 
bank of Uio Kabul River ; then, Uio ollicer commanding at Dakka, 
Major ()• Barnes, received a message from the Khan of Unit district 
asking for help against the insurgents, who wore within throo mites 
of Ilia village, and had already exchanged shots with his outposts. 
The request put Barnos in an awkward position. Ho felt Uio haul .ship 
of loaving a chief who had entered into engagements with the British 
invadors, to tlio vengeance of his countrymen ; but more strongly still 
did lio fool liis responsibility for the safety of his own post, with its 
large hospital and Commissariat dopdt, and ho know that to detach 
any portion of its small garrison of eight hundred men and six guns 
to the further side of the river, would dangerously weaken its dofonces. 
Fortunately, the insiugenta themselves relieved him fioni his dilemma 
by abandoning tire threatened attack on Lalpura, and crossing ovot, 
in the night, to the northern bank of the river. Hearing, the next 
morning, that tlio enemy was at no groat distance from Dakka, Baines 
sallied out with two guns, C-3 Royal Artillery, a squadron 10th 
Bengal Lancors and three Companies of the Mhahwarra Battalion, 
to ascertain their character and number, and pushed forward, un- 
opposed save for a few shots fired from tlio opposite bank of tlio stream, 
as far as the Kam Dakka Pass. Here ho halted his guns and Cavalry, 
and himself advanced cautiously with his Infantry, and a few mounted 
scouts to the village of the same name, whose inhabitants ho found 
much alarmed by the news of the Mohmand gathering, and urgent 
in their entreaties that he and his troops would remain and defend 
them. Their prayer was refused at the time; but on his return to 
Dakka, Barnes, after consulting the Political Ollicer, sent back a 
detachment of the Mhairwarra Battalion, consisting of a hundred and 
thirty men of all ranks, under Captain O’Moore Croagli, well provided 
with entrenching tools, ammunition and rations, to give tlio protection 
asked for. It was no easy matter getting the laden mules over the 
hills in the dark, and it was olovon at night before Croagli, who had 
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loft Dakka Port at five in the afternoon, arrived at the village, and 
prepared to occupy and entrench it. To his surprise, the inhabitants 
refused to admit him ; they were, so they declared, quite able to 
defend themselves, and tho presence of a British detachment, without 
guns, could add nothing to their safety, and would certainly compromise 
them with tho Molimands. To force an entry was out of the question ; 
so tho troops bivouacked outsido the walls, with strong pickets thrown 
out to guard against : urprise. 

At 4 o’clock next morning, Creagh again summoned tho elders of 
the village and ordered them to open their gates. But the men stood 
firm ; neither a Mohmand nor a Sepoy would they suffor within their 
walls. At this time, very few of the enemy were in sight, and Creagh 
felt so little fear of an attack that the messenger whom he sent to 
"Dakka to Inform Barnes of the strange position in which he found him- 
self, was instructed to add that ail was well. An hour later, he de- 
spatched a second messenger with very different tidings : the Moli- 
mands had crossed the river in Large numbers ; the inhabitants of 
Kam Dakka were showing themselves less and less friendly, and, his 
right flank being endangered, he had withdrawn to a fresh position 
covering the Bass, where he was momentarily expecting to be attacked. 
At half-past five, his right was again in danger, and once more he 
began slowly falling back. At 8 o’clock, he was joined by thirty-six 
men and a Native officer, who, leaving Dakka late the previous evening, 
had bcon benighted among the hills. Small as was this detachment, 
it was very welcome to Creagh, especially as it brought with it a fresh 
supply of ammunition ; but it was discouraging to hear that the 
Native officer doubted whether the second messenger would get 
through to Dakka, and was of opinion that no reinforcements could 
be counted on that day. Retreat, in the face of so numerous and 
determined an enemy, was impossible ; so Creagh looked about for a 
position in which his small force might defend itself until help should 
arrive, and found it in a graveyard lying in the plain between Earn 
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Dakka and the Pass, midway between tlie river and tlio Dakka road. 
No wall surrounded it, but there wore plenty of stones, and out of 
these, whilst some of tiro troops held tlio enemy in check and othors 
watered the baggage animals and laid in a store of water for the use 
of the men, the remainder built up a good, solid breastwork. Just 
as they finished their (.ask, the Mohmancls, descending from tho hills, 
drove in the skirmishers, and taking advantage of the high corn and 
other covor, closed round the graveyard to within a distance of from 
sixty to a hundred yards, cutting off tho garrison aliko from road and 
rivor. Again and again, did the onotny assault (he entrenchments, 
and, again and again, wore they driven back at the point of tho bayonet. 
About 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the attack on tho front facing the 
Pass relaxed a little, hut tho oilier three sides woro assailed with ovon 
groator fury than boforo ; and though tlio troops fought with unabated 
spirit, ammunition was running short, and every man know (hat help 
must come soon, or it would come too late. Luckily, Croagh’s second 
messenger did succeed in reaching Dakka, and Barnes instantly 
telegraphed tho had news he brought, to Headquarters at Lundi 
Kotal. General Maude, who up (o that moment had been unaware 
of the despatch of Omagh's Force to Kam Dakka, now took prompt 
stops to provide for its safety. In a very brief space of (hue, two 
Forces — the one starting from Dakka Fort, under Captain D. M. 
Strong, the other from Haftohar, a fort lying half way between Dakka 
and Lundi Kotal, under Major J. R. Dyco — were hurrying over the 
hills to the rescue of their bcleaguored comrades, whilst Colonel F. R. 
Norman, who with a small column of Artillery and Infantry was re- 
connoitring botwcon Lundi Kotal and tho Kabul River, warned by a 
hoiiographio message of tho emergency which had arisen at Kam 
Dakka, was hastening across country to Creagh’s assistance, and two 
companies 2nd Gurkhas from Basawal, and three companies 10th Foot, 
and two mountain guns 11-9 Royal Artillery from Lundi Kotal, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel 0. J - C. Sillery, wore on tho march to strengthen 
the weakened gariison of Dakka. 
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Strong’s party, consisting of a troop of the 

lOtli Bengal Lnncora, 

O110 Company Cth Fusiliors, 

One of tho Mliuirwarra Battalion'! ; 

and accompanied by Captain Trotter, the Political Officer, was tho first 
to arrive on tho scono of action. Soon aftor 3 p.m., descending the 
Kam Dakka Pass, it reached a point from which all tho details of the 
unequal contest in tho valley below, could distinctly ho discerned. On 
its left lay the Kabul River, winding through yollowing cornfields ; 
tho mountain slopes and tiro plain at its feet crowded with bluc- 
togared Mohmands, and gay with red and white banners. But the 
point that drew all eyes was the graveyard, with its improvised defences, 
behind which glimpses could bo caught of tho gallant Miiairwarran, 
some with bandaged limbs and heads, firing slowly into tho surg- 
ing throng which threatened overy moment to overwhelm thorn. 
Recognizing tho imminence of their peril, Strong, with tho Fusiliers, 
scattered tho nearest Mohmands, posted his Company of tho Mhair- 
warras on a ridge to maintain communication with his rear and to 
protect his flanks ; and then, despatching Lioufcenant 0. E. Pollock 
to bring up at once the troop of the 10th Bengal Lancers, he and 
Tucker, at much risk, succoedod in getting into Oroagh’s enclosure. 
When tho Cavalry came up, Strong dashed out again, and succeeded 
in joining it unhurt. Putting himself at tho bond of the Lancers, 
he charged through the fields, driving tho astonished Mohmands head- 
long down the steep bank into tho river, which was soon full of strug- 
gling men and floating flags and turbans. Simultaneously, the 
garrison of the graveyard, its ammunition at last exhausted, rushed 
from its entrenchments, and attacking with tho bayonet, completed 
the enemy’s discomfiture. Bowildorocl and terror-stricken, the Tribes- 
men fled to high ground, and the combined British Force at once with- 
drew, with all its killed and wounded, to the shelter of the Pass. This 
retirement was the signal for the return of the Mohmands ; but hardly 
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had llicy swarmed down inLo llio valley, and occupied (he abandoned 
ontrenehments, than tho i-oliof Korco from llaftcbarcamo Iiurrying up, 
and with its mountain guns soon drove them out, and forced thorn, for 
the second time, to hooIc safety among tho hills. 

Strong had boon instructed to hold tho Pass till morning, but tho 
Moh mauds wore still in groat atrongth, and not only Croagh’s men, 
but tho corps which had conio to his aid, were much exhausted; there 
were wounded requiring treatment, and neither rations for the men, 
nor forage nor wator for tho horses and mules ; so Major Dyoo, the 
senior officer of tiro united Force, very judiciously decided on an imme- 
diate withdrawal, and, thanks to his careful dispositions, Dakka was 
reached, with few casualties, at 8 p.m., though the column, hampered 
by baggage and doolies, moved slowly, and tiro Mohmands followed 
it up and harassed it by continuous and heavy firing. When, the 
following morning, Colonel Siilery, with a strong column, re-crossed 
tho Pass, ho mob with no resistance, nor did Norman who joined him 
at Kam Dakka after a long march through the Shilman Valley. The 
Mohmands had molted away as quickly as they had come together ; 
and thenceforward, fill tho end of tho campaign, they gave no further 
trouble as a tribe, though individuals still continued to steal, rob and 
murder whenever they had the chance. Their losses on the 22nd of 
April had been heavy — about two hundred killed and wounded — 
whilst the British casualties were only six killed and eighteen wounded, 
an inconsiderable number when it is remembered that the slightest 
hesitation or error of judgment on tho part of Oreagli or Strong must 
have entailed tho destruction of tho whole dotaolimont. General 
Maude showed bis appreciation of the former oilicer’s skill, eoolnows and 
determination, by obtaining for him tho Victoria Gross ; and he com- 
monded Captain Strong's name to tho favourable consideration and 
notice of the Oommandor-m-Cbiof, an honour shared by Hospital- 
Assistant Syud Nur Khan and Blxcesbie Nadari, both belonging to 
Oreagli’ s Company of the Mhainvarras. 
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It was suspected that some of the Ram Dakka people took part 
in the attack on the gi aveyaid , hut the offence could not be pioved 
against thorn, and as, after the dispersal of the Molnnand gathering, 
they made haste to return to their original fiiendly attitude, it was 
deemed unwise to punish them for a change of fiont which was, to 
some extent, justified by the weakness of tire column sent to tlieir 
assistance. A body of aimed tribesmen belonging to Lalpura, who 
had accompanied Captain Trotter, were also believed io have gone 
over to the enemy. Certainly they took no part in the action on the 
British side, and tlioir unfriendliness, oven if it went no further than 
abstention from aid, was a fresh proof of the folly of expoeting Molr- 
mnnds to fight against Molnnands, Afridis against Afridis, at the bid- 
ding of a foreign authority, and in any interest but their own. 

Observations 

Observation I. Tho operations against Azmutulla emphasize 
what has already been written about night marches, and wide turning 
movements, in a mountainous country. In Wood’s Column, tho lives 
of forty-seven British soldiers wore thrown away in tho attempt to 
surprise an enemy, whoso spies swarmed hi Jellalabad, and watched 
every yard of the Kabul River ; and Maophorson’s Column ran 
immense risks, and underwent exhausting fatigues, in striving to cut 
off the retreat of a fugitive who was practically certain to get away 
before the point at which, alono, there was a chance of intercepting 
him, could be reached. Gough’s enterprise succeeded, not because he 
started out in the middle of the night — for tho fact that ho found 
Futtohabad deserted proved that the onemy had been warned of 
his approach — but because, after duly informing himself as to the 
strength and dispositions of the Khugianis, he adopted the only tactics 
by which tho superiority due to position could bo transferred from 
them to him. No such military sucuess was possible in the Laglmmu 
Valley, but a single strong force, leaving Jellalabad by daylight, could 
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havo accomplished all that VVood’H and Maopherson’s combined 
movements were able to (dTect — namely, tlio evacuation of that valJoy 
by the Ghilzais — without the loss of a singlo life. In tlio whole of 
the first phase, of the war, only one night march, Roberta’s on tlio 
lfit of December, can claim to have attained ita object ; and that, 
though it succeeded, so far as tlio surprise of the Spingawai Kotal 
was concerned, failed as a turning movement, in co-operation with 
General Cobbo’s frontal attack. 

Observation II. The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry held 
to take evidence as to tlio cause of the accident to tlio 10th Hussars, 
have never been made public, but Sir S. Browne attributed tlio disaster 
to a sudden riso in tho Kabul River, similar to that which, in 1839, 
swept away tho loading troop of the IGth Lancors, when effecting the 
passage of the Jholam, on their return to India. The surmise was 
probably correct ; hut that spates are of frequent occurrence in Afghan 
rivors, is an additional roason for the exercise of foresight and care in 
crossing them, and, on the occasion under roview, the most ordinary 
precautions were noglected, the best known rules violatod. Tho 
river was known to bo in flood, yot (1) tho eccentric course of tho ford 
had not been staked out ; (2) only ono guide was attached to tho 
column ; (3) baggage animals were allowed to interpose between the 
two Cavalry corps ; (4) the troops were ordered to cross in half- 
sections; (5) no Staff Officer was present to superintend tho operation ; 
(6) tho officer commanding the column, instead of remaining on the 
island till all his men had landed on the further bank, crossed with tho 
first half of his force, and left to subordinates tho duty of watching 
over the safety of the second half ; (7) tho passage, risky by day, was 
made at night. 1 

1 On the oocasion of tho accident to tho IGth Lancors, the regiment entered 
the ford six abreast, and missed it in trying to pass aoine camels. After tho 
acoidont, Sir J. Keane ordored tlio rest of tlio Cavalry to cross tlio Jliolam singly, 
witlr a liorao’s length botweou each animal, and ovary troop led by a guide, 
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Observation III. Though the incident at Kara Daklca reflects 
nothing but credit on all concerned, it nevertheless brought out strongly 
the need for well organized moveable columns, unconnected with the 
defence of the communications, and free, therefore, to march to the 
assistance of any threatened post. Had Barnes, on the 22nd of April, 
been in command of such a column, anxiety for the safety of Dakka 
would not have obliged him to refuse the prayer of the people of 
Kam Dakka, and tlio adequate protection which lie would have been 
able to afford them, would have commanded their fidelity and kept 
the Molnnands to their own side of the Kabul River. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Visit of the Commander-in-Chief to the Kurant 

ADVA N OE TO ALTKIML 

Foil some weeks after Hie close of the Klioat Expedition, the Kurarn 
Field Force, except, for road -making, in which it was greatly helped 
by local labour, enjoyed a period of rest ; the severity of the weather 
which protected its outposts from attack, condemning it to not un- 
welcome inactivity. There was, however, no respite from toil and 
anxiety for the troops on the lino of communication within British 
territory, where there was no snow to act as a check on the hostility 
of the tribos. Around Thai, cattle were still frequently carried off 
from their grazing grounds, and no man dared venture beyond the 
walls of that fort without a strong escort, which a garrison, bo weak 
that it was not always able to relievo its outposts, could ill afford 
to furnish. Between Thai and Koliat, the Zymukhts, templed by the 
stream of supplies flowing within sight of their hills, woro continually 
raiding, and, early in March, a section of the Orakzais made a night 
attack on an unfinished rosting place for convoys, a walled, hut gate- 
iess, enclosure, killed four Commissariat servants and a police constable, 
wounded several drivers and carried oil' twenty-nine mules, without 
losing a single man, the small guard, in a better protected enclosure 
hard by, not daring to oppose or pursue thorn. 

The strain on the Commissariat and Transport Departments also 
knew no relaxation, for not only had the troops, from Koliat to the 
Peiwar, to be fed, but supplies had to ho accumulated as far forward as 
possible with a view to a fresh advance in the spring, a season of the 
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yoar whon local food stores are at. tlieir lowest. The toil which thi 3 
necessity imposed upon the transport animals, steadily thinned their 
ranks, and as each of the two thousand carts plying between Kohat 
and Thai, had to carry fodder and grain for its bullocks, tho labour 
expended was out of all proportion to tho result obtained. 1 On 
this section of the road, somo reliof was given by contracts with the 
local Tribesmen for the conveyance of goods; but beyond Thai, no 
finch arrangements wore entered info; and though tho civil authorities 
scoured the Bunnu district to replace louses among the camels, tho 
animals obtained weio of inferior quality and died olf so quickly 
that when the older to prepare to march on Kabul was received, 
General Roberts found that lie liad only four thousand fit for service 
instead of the six thousand that would be needed, if bis 'Force, was 
to take the Hold in an efficient condition. 

Early in March, throe guns, IT A. Royal Artillery, passed over 
tho new road from Thai to Kuram, accompanied from Chapri, their 
first halting place, by tho 23rd Pioneers. 3 A week later, the 5th 
Punjab Infantry and a squadron of tho 91, h Lancers marched by the 
same road, which came thenceforward into general use. For its 
better prelection, General Watson, who was now in command of 
Roberts’s line of communications from Kohat to Thai, was requested 
to send tho Nabha Contingent to Badish Khel, and orders were issued 
to prepare sifes near Chapri, Shinnak and Badish Khel for the camp of 
tho Commandor-in-Oliicf, who was expected in the valley at the close 
of his visit to tho Kliybor. 

L These bullocks had boon purchased in Bengal on the suggestion mode by 


Cioucrnl Roberts in Drcemhov. 

“ Btaoi'h oisr Tir u:,-Ki)itAJ\i Roat>. Milo . 

1. Thai to Chapri 7 

2. Chapri to Alfeai 1 . IS 

3. Alizai to Shintnilt .....•• 0 

4. Rhiiinnk lo Badish Khol ..... 3 

G. Badish Khel to Wall Mahomed’s Fort . . 7 

(i. Wall Mahmued’s Fcufc to^Kumn .... 10 

Glennies. 
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On the 22nd, Hir Rmlnrick Hainon, accompanied by Qonoral 
Uoborlu, arrived at Kuram, wlmm Jin reviewed the troops assombled 
to mod liim, anil inspected Mm furls ami hospitals. On tlio 23rd, 
ho rode up to Poiwnr, and alter a day’s delay, duo to heavy rain, to 
tlm Kotal. lCvorywlioro ho was able to compliment tlio mou on the 
owollenoe of tlmir conduct, as attested by the fact that not a single 
complaint had boon preferred against them ; and on the Kotal, he 
had words of special praise for tho 8th “ King’s,” whose gallant deeds ho 
could fully appreciate, now that he had soon with his own eyes what 
manner of ground it was over which thoy had climbed, in the teeth 
of the Afghan guns. 1 Sir Frederick Haines began his return journey 
on tho 27 Mr, leaving with Roberts who took leave of him ntShinnak— 
tho second stage from tho Kuram forts on tho new road — tho order to 
hold tho undernamed troops hi readiness to co-operate with Browne’s 
Division in an advance on Kabul, as soon as the Shutargardan should 
bo free from snow : — 

ltOYA.Ii AimiililSItY. 

F-A. Royal llorso Artillery. 

0-3 Itoytil Artillery. 

No. 2 Mountain Battery. 

CAVATiBY Biuciadh. 

Squadron of Otli Luneors. 

12th Bengal Cavalry. 

14 th Bengal Lancers. 

1.4T I Nil’ AUTRY HltKIADE. 

72nd (Tighluiidoru. 

Gth Gurkhas. 

28th Punjab Infantry. 

23rd Pionoors. 

7th Gompuny Sappers and Minoru. 

1 “Men of the ‘King’s’ Etogimont, now that I hnvo soon tho ground that 
you have come over and taken,! think that you liavo done wonders, ftnd that 
yon have perform od cloeds that any man should bo proud of.” Words of tho 
Commandor-m-Chief as conveyed to tho “ King’s ’’ Kogimont in Regimental 
Orders, 25tli March, by Colonel Barry Drew. 
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2nd Inimntry Brigade. 

!)2nd lTighlandoid. 

Oth Punjab I nl' nul vy. 

2 1st Punjab Tufautry. 

Artillery. 

380 111011 of all ranks mid IS guns. 

Cavalry. 

820 Sabros. 

Infantry 
3,500 of all milks. 

Total 4,700 

Cobbe, who had rocovorcd Rom tlio wound received in the attack 
on the Peiwar Kotal, was again hi command oi iho 1 st Brigado, but 
Erigadiur-Gcnoral Tiiolwall Jiaving boon invalided hack to India, the 
command of the 2nd Brigade was vacant, and remained so till the 
mkldlo of April, when it was given to the Commandant of the Bhopal 
Battalion, Brigadier-General Forbes. 1 The only change in the Staff 
was the substitution of Captain E. Straton, 22nd Rogimont, as 
Superintendent of Army Signalling, for Captain Wynne, whose health 
iiad brokon down in the Kiiost campaign. The Regiments and 
Corps selected to take part in the advance on Kabul wore to assemble 
at Alilthel, and a Reserve, consisting of : — 

Artillery 

Half Battery 0—1 Royal Artillery, 

No, 1 Mountain Battery, 

Cavalry 
5th Punjab Cavalry, 

Infantry 

2nd Battalion 8th “ King’s,” 

67th Foot, 

1 This appointment, except as regarded seniority, did injustice to Colonel 
Barry Drew. The man who bad led tho 1st Brigade whan, weakened in 
numbers, it performed the deeds eulogized by Sir 17 Haines, and who had com 
mnndod it in the Khost Campaign, liad tlio best claim to Ilia command of the 2nd. 
— tt.li.II. 
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II (li Bengal Infantry, 

‘.tilth I’uninb lufnntiy, 

was (o I Hi formed in (lie Kuram and id tor wards transferred to the 
llarriab Valley. The command of this Reservo was conferred on 
Colonel Osborne Wilkinson only three days before the conclusion 
of peace, (lone ml John Watson’s functions as Inspector-General of 
OommimioationB woro oxlondod to the Kuram; and in the courso 
of April, Colonel Mark Ifeathcoto was appointed to his Stall as 
Assistant QuuiTer-Maslor-Goueral, and Major G. Wolseloy, then on 
his way back from Kandahar, as Assistant Adjutant-Gonoral. 

The 28th Punjab Infantry, tho 23rd Pioneers, and the 72nd High- 
landers woro tho first regiments to bo ordered to Alikliol, and each, 
as it marched up, improved tho roacl for the troops that woro to follow 
after, Tlio advance above was supported by a corresponding advance 
below ; tho 92nd Highlanders, the Headquarter wing of tho Mth 
Bengal Lancers and tho 11th Punjab Infantry — regim on Is that had 
boon placed on Roberts’s line of communications during his absence 
in Khost — moved up to Kuram, also two companies of the 8th “ King’s ” 
from Kohat, and tho 67th Itogimont from Multan, accompanied 
by half C-4 Royal Artillery, bringing with it thirty-seven olepliants to 
carry the 9-pounder guns over tlio mountains. The Nabha Con- 
tingent already held posts on the now road ; now, half the Pattiala 
Contingent accompanied General Watson to the Forts, and wont to 
work to improve their dilapidated defences, whilst tho Artillery of 
the Force was further strengthened by raising the number of guns 
in each of tho Mountain Batteries from four to six, and calling upon 
the 2nd Punjab Infantry, as it passed through Kuram on its way 
back to India, to furnish additional drivers. 1 Two Gatling guns 

1 “ The 2nd Punjab Infantry, who had suffered much from oxpoMtiro in tho 
beginning of the campaign, wore now ordered to be withdrawn trom tho Kuram 
Force, and their place was to be taken by the 1 1th Native Infantry .” — With 
the Kuram Field Force, p, 288, by Major Colquhoun. 
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that were brought up by elephants on tho 9th of April, turned out 
to be defective ; and, though, after much tinkering, they were passed 
as fit for service and allowed to proceed to Alikliel, the practice made 
with them was never satisfactory. 

All through the month of April, there was no pause in the upward 
and onward movement of troops; but the successive steps in advance 
were necessarily slow where regiments had to march by detachments, 
because the greater part of their transport was required to bring up 
supplios, where ordnance stores and ammunition had to be trans- 
ferred from one kind of transport to another, at a great cost of time 
and labour —loads calculated for camels being quite unsuited to 
mules or men — and where weather varied from day to day, snowfalls 
following hard on sandstorms, and torrential rains on both. 

As it was dear that similar causes of delay would have to be 
reckoned with in au advance from Alikhol to Kabul, when speed 
might be of vital importance, General Roberts made up his mind 
to increase tire mobility of his force by diminishing its impedimenta, 
in accordance with this resolve, he ordered the daily ration of tho 
Native troops and camp-followers to bo reduced Erom two pounds of 
flour or rice to one and a half, and, in his plan for the coming cam- 
paign, cut down tho Commissariat resorvo of food stuffs to fifteen 
cl ays, curtailed camp equipage both for oilicers and men, abolished 
it altogether for camp-followers, and reduced the supply of ammuni- 
tion, per man, to a hundred rounds for Lnfantry and fifty for Cavalry. 

If General Roborts imposed sacrifices on his troops and demanded 
of them unflagging industry and zeal, he certainly did not spare him- 
self. But though perpetually on tho move, now at Kuram, now at 
Alikhol, again at Peiwar, Thai, and even at Koliat, seeing, with 
his own eyes, what was being done from one end of his long line of 
communication to tho other, noting defocts, ordering improvements, 
fertile in expedients to meet the difficulties which were constantly 
cropping up— ho could not succeed in concentrating his troops and 
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guns tilt Urn ysth of April, cloven days after tho da, l,o on which ho had 
telegraphed to Colonel Maogrogor hisi readiness to begin tins combined 
movonu'ut on Kabul at a day's notice. Even thtm, tho greater 
number of Ida horses, mules and camels wore atill in tho Kurani, 
recruiting their strength after the fatigue and semi-starvation of 
tho vvintor, m woll an six elephants, which had boon sent back to 
Poiwav for mcclioal treatment, in consequence of an outbroak of foot 
and mouth disease. 1 Ho himself arrived at AHkhol on tho 29th, 
and established his iloadquartora near the First Brigade. The Second, 
and all tho Artillery guns occupied a plateau six hundred yards away, 
a deep nullah separating tho two camps. Breastworks of loose stones 
surrounded each, picket towers protected them at night against 
snipers, and a redoubt and other fortifications commanded their 
approaches. Strongly protected against attack, they had one internal 
weakness — water had, at first, to he procured from the Hazard avaklit, 
a stream flowing in a deep ravine half a mile off ; and when, by the 
construction of a channel two miles long, water was brought in from 
a spring, there was always a chance that the supply thus obtained 
might bo cut off. Beyond the camps, a road fit for wheeled carriage 
had boon constructed, and a telegraph line laid to within eight milos 
of tho Shulargardan. 

Whilst the military authorities, on both sides tho Safed Koh, wore 
occupying positions from which to attack Kabul, events wore in 
progress which wore to obvialo tho necessity for a further British 
advance. Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, the candidate for the throne 
of Afghanistan whoso pretensions Lord Lylton was inclined to favour, 
had arrived in the Kurarn late in January, and Roberts, on his roturn 
from Khoat, had despatched him to Jollalabad, with Captain Conolly, 
Assistant Political Officer, as his companion, and a squadron of tho 
10th Hussars as his escort. But the Viceroy’s wish to impose a 

1 This outbroak was attributed to feeding tho elephants on riee straw. One 
died o£ the seven attnekod. 
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sovereign with British proclivities on the people of Afghanistan, had 
already given placo to the more sober desire of coming to an agree- 
ment with the prince in possession, and it Avas with Yakub Khan that, 
after many delays, negotiations were at last opened. During their 
progress, no movements directly hostilo to the Government at Kabul 
could bo undertaken; so the troops collected at AliUliel, filled up 
the weoks of waiting with extensive survey operations. On the 
1st of May, Genorals Roberts and Watson rode up the Hazardaraldit 
defile as far as Drekulla. On the fitli. Colonel J. Gordon, Major 
Parry, Captains Ronnick and Carr, Lieutenant Spratt and Dr. Duke, 
set out from Alikhol to explore some of the Bide gnlleys leading to the 
Shutargardan plateau, on reaching which they split into two parties, 
one returning by the Thabai Pass, the other by tho Gogizal road. 
Tho former, which runs into the Hazardaraklit defile at Jaji Tbanna, 
was found to be impracticable for laden camels and mules, and the 
latter, which debouches at Drekuila, was, in part, only thirty to forty 
yards wide and flanked by lofty precipices. On the 10th and 12th, 
the hills lying to the south of the Hamah valley were surveyed by 
Captain Clarko. On the ,17th, Captain Woodthorpe succeeded in 
tracing the Hazardaraklit stream to its junction with the Kuram 
river. 

The wild inhabitants of thoso solitary regions saw, with intense 
dislike and suspicion, strangers scaling their mountains and iiene- 
tratiug into their most secluded ravines. Their acts of hostility 
might be few — a little firing into tho camps at night, an attempt, 
nearly successful, to cut off Captain Cl. W. Martin’s survey party, the 
murder of one or two camp-followers — hut, at bottom, every man 
among them was the enemy of the invaders, and from the Shutargardan 
to the Peiwar Kotal, asjroin tho Poiwar Kotal to Thai, and from Thai 
to Kohat, the price of safety, for reconnoitring parties and convoys 
alike, was perpetual vigilance. 1 Still, there was no objection to 

1 Tho raconnairisanoo to ilia Shutargardan plateau nearly provoked a fronh 
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profit) by tho noodn of the Roico ; poultry and vegetables, (lio latter 
spotially welcome, worn fieoly brought into camp, and tho Japs 
of the Hamah Valley showed themselves as ready an (heir kinsfolk 
in tho lyuram, to make nnmoy by working on the roada; though, at; 
ono moment, tho reduction of tlioir wagon, from four annas a day 
to three, nearly provoked a strike among tlio Alikliol labourers. 1 
Tho llassan and Ahmed Xvhuls, more distant sections of the tribe, 
hold aloof throughout April ; but the former attended a Durbar held 
by tho General on tho 3rd of May for the purpose of announcing 
to all oonceruocl that tho Kuram and tho Ilarriab Valloy wore now 
definitely severed from Afghanistan and united f o the British Empire ; J 
and the latter, alarmed by Roberts’s throat that, if tiioy did not come 
to visit him, he would go to visit them, came in on tho 2 Lot, in time 
for their leaders to acootnpany tho General when, reconnoitring to 
tho south-west of Alikhcl, he reached a point from which he could 
look down upon fhoir villages. 

As tlio belief gained ground that the negotiations in progress at 
Ganclamak would be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, life in 
the camps became a little easier— sports and parades occasionally 
taking tho_ place of work on roads and fortifications. The nows that 

G-liilaai rising, and drew from tlio cliiof of tlio (rilio, Padshah Klimt, who luiuied 
back to hia own territory from Yakub Khan's camp at liluit Klmls. on homing ol It, 
a strongly worded protest.- — 11.11. 11. 

1 Thoiwull had paid his labourers lour lullin', a day ; tioboits ■ educed tlioir 
wages (o threo, and tliroutonod to nmko Ihoui work lor nothing, il they would 
not work for what lio doefarod to bo tho rocogmzod rate of wagon,— 11.15. (1. 

2 Gonoral Retorts must havo boon conscious ol a certain unreality in tho 
throats and promises which ho tuldrosaod to liis audience at this Durbar. Tho 
conviction of tho wortlilossncss to India ol this barrou and uoiuly innocOKHiblo 
region, later expressed by him, may already havo boon growing in his mind ; 
and lio know that Colonel Colloy, who had visited tho Kuram in April and ridduu 
with him to tho mouth of tho Hazard arakbt doiilo, had cuiuo for tlio purpose 
of fitting liimselt to adviHo the Viceroy on tho vexed question of which route 
to Kabul- — that by tho Sliufcargardnn or that by tho Kliybor — should bo re- 
tained in British liauda,_ at the close of the war. — 11.R.1J. 
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Yakub Khan had accepted the British terms was telegraphed to 
General Roberts at Alikhel on the 20th, and after a grand review 
held on the 24th, hi honour of the Queen’s birthday, 1 the orders for 
the return of tlio troops to the Kuram Valley were published. Tho 
following day the backward movement began with the march of the 
12th and 14th Bengal Cavalry from ByanKliel to Ibrahamzai ; and, on 
tho 26th, Headquarters moved to Shaluzan, a village in the upper part 
of tho Kuram Valloy, which had been selected as the site for a per- 
manent British cantonment. Hero a feast had been prepared by the 
Punjab Chiefs to celebrate the first occasion on which their troops 
had been employed in the scrvico of tho Empire ; 2 and here, in the 
midst of fostivitios, the nows of the signature of the treaty of peace 
was receivod by tho Commander of tho Kuram Field Force, and 
communicated by him to his hosts and follow-guosts. 

OliSISIlVATION 

A single general action, half a dozen skirmislios, would have 
exhausted the hundred rounds per man for Infantry, tlio fifty rounds 
tor Cavalry to which General Roberts was prepared to limit his troops, 
and, apparently, tho bayonet and tho sabre were to be relied on in all 
subsequent engagements. 

I'o diminish tlio camp oquipago of the British and Native soldier may 
have boon a disagreeable necessity, but to expect tlio camp-follower 
to cross tho Shulargardan without any, was to condemn him to intense 
suffering and, in many eases, to death. Half-elothod camel-drivers 

1 At this Pomelo, (lop tain John Cook wan decorated with the Viatoria Cross 
for saving Major Galbraith’s life in tho attack on tho Spin Gawai Kotat, and tho 
Third Claw Order of Merit whs conferred on a Nntivo officer and several men 
of the 3rd Gurkhas. 

3 Throughout tho advonco groat hospitality had boon exercised by the 
officers of tho Nntivo Contingents, Tlio Chief of tlio Nablm Contingent, whose 
troops occupied Badish KlioJ, had a moss tent pitched in tlio sliado of a groat 
ohuruu 1 tree “which many a weary, hungry, and thirsty traveller” had cause 
to remombor with gratitude. — Kee Major W. 0, Andsrson’o .Report. 
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and doolio-boai'cin fool cold more Uian mon in nnifonn, and, apart 
from all liunumo oonsiklonifumu, a prudent ooinmaridov, recognizing 
Unit the nllicioiu'y of bin Korun depends largely on their capacity for 
work, would bo otjually Holicitouw for their woH-boing. 1 

1 Thu tendency to reduce hnggago for ollicom mid mem to a point at which 
health cannot ho maintained, commented on by Sir Donald Stowart (soe hia 
hija, p. 220) in, ut all tiniou, groatly exaggerated in tho case o f camp-followers. 
I have known nn ollleor’s servant dio of cold outside ids master’s tout, and 
nuinbors of servants perished on tlio march to Kandahar for lack of shelter and 
proper clothing ; whilst warm coats and blankets and a tiny tent, just big enough 
l,o oroop under, weighing loss than liftoon pounds, kept others in perfect health ; 
but to give thorn tboso necessaries, thoir ruastor had to out clown his own allowance 
of baggage. — 1I.B.H. 

Noth: to Wirous CnAi'TEii. 

This chapter ia bused upon ono authority only, viz., Major CJolquhoun’s With 
the Ktir cun Field Fence, a most valuable and painstaking work, enriched with 
many extracts from Divisional Order,). Sineo tho war, no other writer has 
given his impressions of this particular period, and no contemporary in- 
founation of any importance hearing upon it. is to ho found in English or Indian 
newspapers, an omission explained by tho fact that, on tho 7th of February 
General Roberts bad numumrily ordered Mr. McPherson, of tho London Standmd, 
tho only independent Kpoeinl Correspondent with tho Kurnm Field Force, back 
to India, on tho ground Unit in his letters ho laid made “ ntntomonts which kept 
tho English public in a state of constant npprohun non regarding the safety of 
tho lvuram Force, which in tho Gcuorid’s opinion had novor boon in peril," and 
“ had boon guilty of adding to a telegram aftor it had boon approved of, and 
countersigned.’’ 

As regards tlio first of those accusations, no ono who Ian road (ho accounts of 
tlio Poiwnr episode given in olmjitora vii., ix. andv., can bolievo that, in" mak- 
ing stutomontn which kept tho English public in a sl.id.o of apprehension regard- 
ing tho safety of tho lvuram Field Forco,” Mr. McPherson iiumod against truth ; 
and, as regards the sneond— -tho offonco had beou committed and condoned, on 
a premise being given that it should not bo repeated, boforo tho Ivhost Expedi- 
tion, in which tho offender was allowed to take part. 

In Forty-One Years in India Lord Roborts charges McPherson with having 
broken that promise, telegrams having appoavod in tho Standard which ho, the 
General, had not soon boforo despatch, and which wore most misleading to tho 
British public ; but tho letter of tho Assistant Qimrtor-Mastor-Oouoral, ordering 
tho Correspondent to loavo tho Kuram, alludes only to tho ono telegram, and it 
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was impossible that others should have boon sent off without Roberts's knowlodgo, 
ninco tlmy would not havo boon parsed by tho Telegraph Master unless signed 
by himself or by ono of lus Staff Offlooru. 

It would soom, thoroforo, that McPherson’s expulsion was sololy due, as ho 
himself assorted, to tho severity with which ho had criticized General .Roberts's 
strategy In his lottors, the newspapers containing whielihad reached tho Kura m, 
just before tho Khoat Expeditionary Force got bade to Ilazir Pir. — IT.B.H 



CHAPTER XXVII 


The Retirement of Btclduiph’s Division 

ACTION AT BA OH AO 

Thought nearly a third of Stowart’s forces wore employed in keeping 
open lik) communications, ike poverty and physical difficulties of the 
country rondorod it impossible to maintain more than four posts 
between Kandahar and Quetta. Tlio first of tliofao, at Mundi Hussar, 
elovon miles from Kandahar, was hold by the wing of tho 1st Gurkhas 
which Hubsequonily joined (ho troops returning from Kholat-i-Ghilsa 
by tho Argluissan Valley ; the second, at Doli-i-Haji, tho point whore, 
twenty -0110 miles from Kandahar, tho road via Ku slurb joins that 
via Mundi- llissar, by 0>-tl Royal Artillery and a company of tho 
69th Toot ; the third, at Chaman, sevonty-two milon from Kandahar 
l>y- 

Pitsliinvnr Mountain Buttery, 2 gnus, 

Bombay ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Hth Bougnl Cavalry, 

1st Punjab Infantry, 

2lH.b Punjab infantry s 

and the fourlli, at Haikalzai, a hundred and six miles from Kandahar 
by a detachment of tho 29th Bombay Infantry, whilst Quetta itself 
originally garrisoned by — 

Bombay Mountain Battery, 2 guns, 

2nd Sikli Infantry, 

Wing 1 9 tli Punjab Infantry, 

Wing 30th Bombay Infantry, 
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was strengthened, towards the end of January, by the arrival of the 
1st Gurkhas from India. In the wide gaps between Deh-i-Haji and 
Chaman, Chaman and Ilaikalzai, tho Aeliakzais roamed at will ; 
and hardly had Biddulph’s Division quitted Chaman than, abandon- 
ing their friendly attitude, they waylaid and murdered two nativo 
soldiers and a camp-follower, and attacked a convoy which had 
halted for the night at Kill a Abdulla. Fortunately, Subadar 
Foiz Tullah, in charge of tho oscort of forty men of tho 1st Punjab 
Infantry, was warned of their approach in time to throw up an 
entrenchment, from behind which, with tho advantage of superior 
weapons, ho beat off his assailants, though they outnumbered his 
Force ten times over, and advanced with such boldness that the 
Sepoys had, in tho end, to have recourse to their bayonets. News of 
this affair was carried to Chaman, and Major F. J. Koen started at 
once for Arambi Karoz, to winch village some of the porsons impli- 
cated in it, were believed to belong ; but tho culprits, as was usual in 
such cases, had made good their escape, and Keen wisoly abstained 
from punishing tho villagers, as a whole, for the misdeeds of some of 
their number. Later, tho Kadani plain — the great desert tract 
lying botweon Takt-i-Pul and the Kliwaja Amran mountains, where 
the Aeliakzais make thoir winter home— became tho scone of their 
predatory activity ; and to the very end of the war, tho crossing of 
this particular district was never free from danger, though Luklian 
Khan, a chief who had long been the torror of the Kafiias trading 
between Kandahar and India, pursued by a force under Major A. 
Tullock, was brought to bay by Liouleuant Wells and Surgeon O. T. 
Duke, at tho head of a small body of Cavalry, and shot, with nine of his 
men, on refusing to surrender. 

To the east of Quetta, wliero the responsibility for Stewart’s 
communications lay with General Phayro and the Bombay troops, 
the nature of the road placed them in constant jeopardy. In the 
narrow Bolan, convoys, full and empty, were perpetually jostling 
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and impeding each oilier; and, day by day, the tank of accumulating 
enough supplies above I he pass to oimuve the troops in Soatliom 
Afghanistan against starvation, whilst they waited for bho harvost 
to renew tlio sources of local h up ply, boeanie harder and, at the same 
tamo, more pressing, for the time was not far off when all intercourse 
with India must eoaso. To relievo the congested traffic, Sir Richard 
Temple opened up a second roulo to tlio Pishin valley, vid the Mula 
Pass, to guard which a wing of tlio 30tli Bombay Infantry was placed 
at Kholat; hut this circuitous road was never sufficiently used to servo 
as an antidote to a continually increasing evil the magnitude of 
which— impressed upon him from all quarters— at last, extort, ed from 
Lord Lytton a reluctant consent to that reduction of the troops in 
Southern Afghanistan which thoir commander had early seen to bo 
imperative. Yot, the Viceroy seoms not to havo grasped the moaning 
and consoquences of tlio stop ho sanctioned, for, whilst directing 
Stowart to bring down the forces under his command to seventeen 
thousand five hundred men — a number barely sufficient to hold the 
Kandahar Line — he allowed the Siege Train, of which tlio first section 
was still at Dadar, the second at Jacobabad, and the third at Sukkur, 1 
to go on to Quetta, though that reduction destroyed all chance of 
its over boing used against Herat, and its presence in the Bolan 
added '"enormously to tlio difficulties of the oouvoys, struggling to 
push through to relieve the straits to which U 10 army of occupation 
had boon reduced. 2 

1 Each Section consisted of a Bnttory — 

Section 1. 13-8 Royal Artillery. 

„ II. 8-11 
„ HI. 1G-8 

Suction 11. novor readied Quetta. 

2 “ Ever since wo left JPishm wo havo boon living on tlio country ; two small 
convoys havo reached, us, und that is all 1 havo hoard of,” — totter at Sir 1J. 
Stewart, dated 20th January, 1879. Seo p. 249 of his Life, 

" Depending on tho Commissariat for a daily ration is a force ; one doy 
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The Viceroy’s orders, as embodied by the Command er-in-Ckief in a 
telegram despatched early in February, 1870, directed General Stewart 
to retain for disposal at Kandahar and on his line of communications, 
the following troops belonging to the Bengal Presidency : Three Field 
Batteries, two Mountain Battorios, two Heavy Batteries, one of 
which was to bo brokon up to complete the carriage of the other, 
and its guns placed in position on the walls of Kandahar, two 
British Infantry Regiments, three Native Cavalry Regiments, seven 
Native Infantry Regiments, and two companies of Sappers and Miners. 
The Corps selected, in obedience to this order, together with the troops 
belonging to the Bombay Presidency, were distributed as follows : 

Kokeean. 

11-11 Royal Artillery (Mountain Guns). 

2nd Punjab Cuvulry. 

aOtlx Bombay Infantry. 

Kan daiiau. 

A-B Royal Horse Artillery. 

D-2 Royal Artillery. 

G-4 ,, ,, 

0-11 

0- II 

l()th Bengal Bancors. 

1st Punjab Cavalry. 

09th Root. 

2-00th Rifles. 

10 th Sikhs. 

3rd Gurkhas. 

25th Punjab Infantry. 

10th Company of Rappers and Minors. 

you can get a lifctlo wood ; another day you can got rioo instead of flour ; other 
days yon can got nothing, and if burioy is issued for tlio horses, ton to one whether 
the bhooua or dried lucerne is not withheld. The prices ono has to pay are 
Startling, and the forage of dried lucerne for ono horse costs as much as 
Rs. 2 per day” — equivalent in 1879 to 3s. -Id. — Major Le Messurior’s Kandahar 
in 1879, p. 72. 
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I’lSUIN. 

Wini' 3rd Stud How. 

‘Jll.l Sllvll .. 

) Company l!Wli I’unjiili Infantry. 

(Jdmta 

lima, Hoyal Avidlory-) ^ 

10 8, f 

I itlli Punjab Infantry (f Companies). 

Wing itOtii Bombay Infantry. 

ICtihi.at. 

Wing 30lh Bombay Infantry, 

Between CJotspca and Smucutt. 

1st) Sind VI oiso. 

1st Bombay Infantry. 

10th „ 

Nos. 2 and 5 Coinpumn, Bombay dappers. 

Approximate strength, 17,500 of all ranks, and 10 guns. 

All other Kegimeutu and (Jorps worn to return to India— 

1*1—1 ltoynl Artillery, 1 

l-l „ « 1 

12th Kliolut-i-Ohil/an, 

Utitli Punjab Inlnntry, 

328 Sick, 

vid tho Bohin Pass ; and tho 

Poahawnr Monnlain IliiUery, 

J aeohubiul „ >, 

lfilli Ilu-wnn, 

8th Bangui Cavalry. 

701 H Font, 

32nd Ph moors, 

1st Crurltlins, 

bit Puiijii li Infimlry, 

9th Company Sappers and Minoru, 

by the Thal-Chohiali route; those latter joining hands in tho JLogJuui 
Barklran Valley with a force consisting of — 

l Those Batteries wore to park their guns, ammunition and equipment lit 
Quetta. 
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15H) Bongal Caviiliy, 

Detachment 21st M.ulta) Infantry, 1 
„ 30th „ „ 1 

„ Bliawalpur Confingonl , 

which, under Colonel Prendergast, was lo advance to tneot them 
from Multan. 

As the object of the march through the Kakar country was to 
ascertain its fitness to servo as an alternative route from India to 
Pishin, to pave the way for the construction of a military road and 
railway, and to select a site for a future British Cantonment — Captain 
W. J. Heaviside, R.E., and Captain T. Ii. Holdich, R.E., were 
attached to the rotiring Force; the former, to connect the territoiy 
now in be explored, with the Groat Trigonometrical Survey of India ; 
the latter, lo fill in the topographical details. Tho command fell 
naturally to Biddulph, but all the arrangements for the march were 
made by Stewart, in consultation with Sandoman, before that General’s 
return from tho Ilolmand. Thero wore to be three columns, all of 
which were to rendezvous at Khushdil Khan-ka-Killa, at tho upper 
end of the Pishin Valley; but tho first of thorn, accompanied by 
Sandoman, was lo start so long before the other two as to bo entirely 
independent of them. 

FIRST COLUMN OF FORCE RETIRING 1?Y TIIAL-CHOTJALI ROUTE. 

Commanding, Major F. >T. Kaon, 

Staff, Major G. V. Prior. 

AimLTjlSRY. 

2 gens Jarohabad Mountain Battery. 

2 „ Peshawar „ ,, 

Cavalry. 

I Squadron 8th Bengal Cavalry. 

I „ 2nd Sind Horan. 

Infantry. 

1st Punjab Infantry. 

Strength, 775 mon of all ranks, and 2 guns. 

During a whole month, the troops under ordors to return to 

1 Thesn two regiments had been ordered up from the Madras Presidency 
to strengthen Multan, which had been entirely denuded of its ordinary garrison. 


v 
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India, wore slowly making their way to the appointed rrju/esvom; 
how ttlowly and with what difficulty can best ho shown by ( aiding a 
ninglo oast', that of tho Ifilh Hussars. Ho sudden and violent, weio 
llio Hoods which poured down from the Khwaja Arnran Mountains 
and tilled to overflowing the stroaniH and watorooursos oil tlioir 
west on i side, that, this regiment was nine days in marching from 
Mand-i- Hit-war to Ohaman. lloro it was detained by the state of Hie 
Khojak Pans, which, blocked by anow when its foot was reached, was 
swept on the third day by a heavy Hood, following on a rapid thaw. 
On the 4th of March, the Hussars crossed the Pass, the men carrying 
their kilts and blankets on tlioir horses, and halted at Abdul Khan-ka- 
It ilia to rest tho baggage animals. On the 7th, a fearful duststorm 
occurred, followed, in tho ovoning, by hoavy rain. In heavy rain, the 
march was continued for throe consecutive days, tho bad weather 
culminating, on the night of the 10th, in a terrific thunderstorm, 
which left tho camp knee deep in mud ; and it was not till the 14th 
of March that the regiment arrived at Kliushdil Khan-ka-Killa, 
having taken twenty-two days to accomplish nine marches. 1 

Tho troops that started later, farod no better. Biddulph and his 
Staff, who loft Kandahar on the 7tli of March and reached Klmslulil 
Khan-ka-Killa on tho 20tli, were as much hampered as the Ifitli Hussars 
by tho swollen state of tho rivers and drainage lines, in trying to ford 
one of which Captain Macgrcgor Stewart narrowly escaped drowning ; 
and tho heaviest flood of tho season occurred about the middlo of 
March, swooping, in a single hour, from tho top of tho Khojak to the 
bottom.® But the worst feature of the journey for all concerned, 
especially for those who came last, was the terribly insanitary state 
of tho camping grounds, and the stench from the dead camels that 
strewed tho entire road, and blocked a portion of tho Khojak. 1 ' So 

1 Mr. T. C. Hamilton’s Diary oj the March aj the IStth Husmru. 

2 The Indian Borderland, by Sir T. H. Holdioh, p. ]5. 

2 With tho increasing heat tho insanitary condition of tho road grow worse. 
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many of thoso had belonged to the retiring force — the 15th Hussars 
lost a hundred and eighty-seven in one march — that but for the 
strenuous exertions of Mr. Bruce, the Assistant to the Governor- 
GcnoraPs Agent in Baluchistan, it would hardly have got further 
than Pishin. 

Tho first column of Biddulph’s Force marched for India a 
week bofore its nominal Commander arrived at Khushdil Khan-ka- 
Killa. Its advance was slow, for the country was difficult, and one 
of tho duties assigned to it was the collecting of supplies, and 
tho establishing of depots for the use of the succeeding columns. 
On the 23rd, a series of low hills, barring the way, were found to be 
strongly occupiod by tho Damars of Sinalan. A warning to disperse 
wont to thorn by Sandeman, was disregarded, and Keen, with two 
guns and a detachment of Infantry, was just on tho point of dis- 
lodging them, when a prisoner, captured tho previous day under 
curious circumstances, 1 shook himself free of the men in charge of 
him, and, rushing up a hill, dashed among his clansmen, shouting : 
“ I have surrendered ; who are you to dare to oppose tho British 

Major Lo Moftsurior, who rodo over il, on tiro Oth of April, writes : “ The road is 
ull fair to Mand-i-TIbsar, but tho stench from the dead canids along tho lino 
war only just bearable. Thevo are thirty sabros atMand-i-Hisaar, but all round 
tho camp aro some forty doad camels, unburietl and stinking enough to poison 
tho post. ... At Dob llaji there wero tho usual number of dead camels. ... All 
stages Room to hnvo a fair stock of doad camels, and tho men tell me that, although 
tho boasts manage to got in with their loads, it is evou hotting that a large 
poi'oonlago cannot got on their logs in the morning, and aro left to die. Poor 
boasts, what a lalo they could toll of our want of core and forethought ; and 
will tho broad hint, of thoir doacl oaroasos have any effect on our future cam- 
paigns ? ’’ (pp. 149, 150). 

1 “ Just, bol'oro wo arrived at tho crest of tho Gharri ftlomand plateau, I 
roeoivod notice that it was held by ono man, who, sword in hand, refused tho 
troops a passago. He had erected a small barricade, and there ho stood alone, 
apparently determined to oppose us — a veritable Ttoderiok Dh.u. ... On noaring 
him, tho friendly hondmon of tho night before advanced rapidly on his position 
and throwing their long chuddars, or shawls, over him succeeded in bringing 
our opponent to the ground. . . . Wlion once captive tho man soon became quits 
quiot and dooilo.”' — Seo 'Thornton’s Life of Sandcwm, p. 130. 
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after I have submitted.” Tho tribomnon’M answer to this question was 
In dispense; hut, alioui. II o’clock tho next afternoon, tho lioacitnon of 
Baglnio, a village near which Keen had just pitched his camp, came 
to toll him that, a large body of tribesmen from tho Zhob and Bori 
valleys, under a certain Shah .Jelian, a faithful adherent of the Amir 
of Kabul, was about to fall upon him. Scouts having confirmed these 
tidings, Koon loft Major Cl. U. Prior, with the two guns of the Poslia- 
war Mountain Battery, one squadron Sind Horse, and two hundred 
and fifty men of the 1st Punjab Infantry, to fortify and dofond tho 
camp against any attack from tho Smalan direction, and sallied 
forth with the two guns of tho Jaeobabad Mountain Battery, one 
Squadron 8th Bengal Cavalry and tho remaining two hundred and 
fifty men of the 1st Punjab Infantry, to reconnoitre the enemy whom 
bo almost immediately discovered, moving forward in a lino some 
seven hundred yards long. Perceiving that his opponents were only 
armed with swords and matchlocks, he determined to read them 
such a lesson as would take from them all desire to interfere with 
him again ; so, sending Major Chapman with his squadron to see to the 
safety of his loft flank, which they had begun to overlap, ho throw 
forward a party of Infantry in skirmishing order, under Major 
"Fallings, covored by the guns. After a few rounds of tho latter, the 
enemy began working round to some hills commanding the British 
right, a movement which Keen met by sending Major Higginson, 
with another detachment of tho 1st Punjab Infantry, to soizo the 
position. The near side of the hills was very difficult, tho further 
side almost perpendicular ; so, when once IrTigginson and his men had 
reached the summit, the tribosmon, unablo to escape, were shot down 
or captured in largo numbers. "Fallings, meantime, had driven the 
tribesmen with whom he had been engaged towards tho same hills, 
and but for an intervening precipice would have come into touch with 
Higginson’s party. The rout of the enemy was, however, complete, 
and Keen ordered the pursuit to stop, judging it unwise to adventure 
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his mon further in an intricate country, leaving the troops in camp 
unsupported. 

In this action, the British had two men killed and one non- 
commissioned officer and four privatos wounded, whilst the tribesmen’s 
loss in killed and wounded was very heavy. Higginson, reconnoitring 
the scene of the engagement the next day to ascertain if any armed 
men wore still lurking in the neighbourhood, counted a hundred and 
three bodies, and learned that parties of the enemy had returned 
during the night, and carried off some of the dead and all the wounded 
left on the ground. The gathering, according to the statements of 
some of its leadors, who came in to tender their submission, had 
numbered throe thousand men; but fourfold numbers and equal 
courage could avail nothing against superior weapons . 1 

The following officers wore mentioned in Major Keen’s despatch : — • 

Major II. Chapman. 

„ T. Higginson. 

„ A. Vallings. 

„ G. U. Prior. 

Captain L. R. H. D. Campbell, 

„ C. A. do N. Lucas. 

„ H. F. Showers 
„ R. Waco. 

Lieutenant R. W. P. Robinson. 

„ R. A. C. King. 

„ H. L. Wells. 

„ T. C. Ross. 

„ T. C. Poors. 

No further opposition was met with, and towards the middle of 
April, the first column of the retiring force emerged from Afghanistan 
at Fort Monro, and crossing the desert at its narrowest point, reached 

1 " The people who have never before soon Europeans object to our marching 
through their country and try to stop us. . . . Poor wretches ! They fancy wo 
are no hotter armed than we wore forty years ago, and it is not till they feel 
tho power of our rifles that they soo tho hopolossnoBB of interfering with us.”— 
Life of Sir D, Stewart, pp- 260-6- 
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Dora (flnv/.i Khan, where ihi unite wore dismiHHocl to thoir ronpoolive 
KtatioiiH. 

On the, day of bin arrival at Khutshdil Khan-ka-Killa, Biddulph 
organized the. troopn awaiting him there, and those that had already 
mono on to Balozai, 1 5 A miles ahead -the 15th Himnars and the 
lei. (UirkluvH - into two columns. 

2nd COLUMN. 

Major- General M. A. Biddulph, Commanding Oivinion, 
IIuAiKiuAirrnna Staff. 

Lioutonnnt IS. 6’. Uiddulph, Aido-do-Cuinp. 

Major <}. B. Wolsoloy. 

Captain H. M. Sknvart. 

„ W. C. Nicholson. 

,, VV. Luokhardt. 

Dr. Surgoou-Gonoml J. Uondloy. 

Colonel .1- Browno, Political Officer. 

Colonel It. S. X-Iill, Commanding Column. 

Staff. 

Major II. H. F. Gifford. 

Lieutonant W. C. Smith. 

„ .T. .1. Monoy-Simona. 

Artiixeky. 

2 guns Foshawnr Mountain Battery. 

2 „ Jacobabad „ „ 

Oavamiv. 

lUth IIusHars. 

lNFANTBY. 

32nd Fionoors. 

1st Gurkhas. 

Approximate strength, 1,350 mou and 4 guns. 

3rd COLUMN. 

Mujor-Qonoral T. Nuttall, Commanding. 

Ktaiv. 

Major H. B. Hunnu. 

Captain \V. W. Haywood. 

Artillery, 

2 guns Jaoobabad Mountain Battery. 

Cavalry. 

2 Squadrons 8th Bengal Cavalry. 
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Infantry. 

0 Companion 70tli Foot. 

9th Company Sappers and Minors. 

Appioximato ationgth, 870 men and 2 guns. 

Both columns having filled up with supplies— thirty days for 
European, seven days for Native troops— the Second moved to 
Balozai on the 21sl of March, where it halted two nights in order 
that the watershed separating the drainage lines which flow into 
Pislvin, on the one hand, and into the Gumal River, on the other, might 
be surveyed, in performing which task a glimpse was caught of the 
open Zliob Valley. 1 In consequence of this delay, the Third Column 
entered Balozai the evening before the Second left it ; but, from that 
point onwards, the former was a day’s march behind the latter, till, 
on tho 27th, at Chinjan, a village 57 miles from Khuahdil Khan-ka- 
Kilta, thoir respective positions were reversed. The depot of supplies 
established by Sandaman at this point, was found to have boon 
plundered by the tribesmen dispersed by Keen, and ns tho people 
of tho village, though friendly, could not meet the requirements of 
two columns, Biddulph ordered Nuttall to make a double march to 
Dargai, whilst ho himself halted at Chinjan for the purpose of visiting 
the singular, detached, oval-shaped, table mountain of Siazghai, 
which, risiirg abruptly from the floor of a wide valley, dominates 
tho Damar country for many miles round. 

This interesting pieoe of survey work accomplished, the Second 
Column pursued its way, nearly due eastward, down the Bori Valley 
to Ohimalang. Here it turned south, to reach Nahar-ld-Kot in 

1 “ Amongbt tho Gonorals who, throughout tho caurao of that much 
choquorod war of two years’ duration, showed tho koonest and most delomimud 
interest in cleaving away geographical mists, in leaving no stone unturned that 
might add something to our knowledge of that straugo combination nf high- 
land, plain and rugged mountain . . . General Biddulph ranked iirat. ... It 
was consequently a happy omon for tho success of tho Oliotiali Field Force, 
which wan to find its way to India through an uritra versed wilderness, that 
Genera) Biddulph was placed in command of il .” — Indian Bmderland, p. 11, 
by Sir T. H. Holdich. 
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t.ho Leghari liiu'klum Valley, whore it was to unite with tho force 
under JToudorgaat, whilst tho Third Column, following in tho steps 
of tho hirst, marched to tho same rendezvous through iSutalati and 
Bagluio, Thai and Chotiali. 

During tho thirteen days, from tho doth of March to the llth of 
April, that tho two columns ware moving iudcpoudently of each 
other, neither encountered any resistance, except that a small body 
of Gihazis rnshod one of Nuttall’s camping gi'ounds, and wounded a 
man of the 70th Foot ; but two incidents betrayed tho existence, in 
both foieoH, of that undor-eurrent of nervous tension which has always 
to bo guarded against among troops on active service. One morning, 
as tho Second Column, half its day’s march accomplished, was halting 
for breakfast, some one spread the report that there was no water 
at tho next camping ground. Instantly a scare set in, and though no 
one, so far, had been suffering from thirst, tho soldiers now drank 
up all tho water loft in their tins, and the camp-followers scattered 
in every direction, seeking vainly for some spring. “ Had wo,” writes 
Holdieli, “ been caught at that juncture by anything like an organized 
attacking force, wo should have fared very badly indeed.” 1 

On the other occasion referred to, the troops of tho Third Column 
had turned in after an unusually long march, and both soldiers and 
followers were wrapped in profound sleep, when a dreamer uttered 
a piercing shriek. Some camel drivers instantly took alarm, and 
with loud erica, crowded with their camels into the .spaces between 
the tents, stumbling over tho ropes in their haste. Instantly, the 
whole camp was afoot ; the men seized their arms and fell in, the 
outlying pickets opened fire, and it was not till tho General and his 
Staff wore in their saddles that the cause of tho disturbance was 
discovered, and order restored, 

At Nahar-Ki-Kot, Biddulph, assembled a committee of civil and 
military officers to select a site for a permanent cantonment, which 


i I'he Indian Borderland, p. 23, 
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should command all the passes loading through the Kakar country 
into Pealiin, and bo within easy roach of the Indian frontier. The 
choice of the committee fell upon a place named Vitakri, at the southern 
end of the Barklran Valley, and there Prendergast’s men established 
themselves for the hot weather. Their experience soon showed that 
the sito was very unhealthy, and tlio cantonment was subsequently 
abandoned. 

In the Leghari Barkhan Valley the retiring Force again divided, 
the bulk of both columns retracing their steps northward to Thin Kua, 
whence they marched, via Fort Monro, to Dera Clhazi Khan, and crossed 
the Chenab and the Indus in steamers without hitch or accident, 
whilst the 16th Hussars, 1st Gurkhas and 32nd Pioneers, under their 
respective commanders, made for Mithankoi by the Chachar Pass and 
entrained at IGianpur, on the eastern side of the Indus. 

With tho arrival of General Buddulph and liis Staff at Multan, 
on tho 1st of May, 1879, the Thai Chotiali Force ceased to exist. All 
its units, oxcept the 1 6th Hussars and the 1st Gurkhas, had belonged 
originally to tho 2nd Division of the Kandahar Field Force, and their 
General, in parting from them, could assert with pride that they had 
marched twelve hundred miles, In intense heat and bitter cold, through 
a rude and inhospitable country, without slackening in the perform- 
ance of their duties, without losing any of their cheerfulness in the 
faoe of privations and hardships, and without being guilty of any act 
of cruelty or oppression — a record of discipline never excelled, and 
seldom equalled. 

Of fighting, Biddulpli’s troops had had little, and their roll of killed 
and wounded was very small ; but on the march to Kandahar, in the 
expedition to the Holmand, and on the way to Khushdil Khan-ka- 
Killa, fever, pneumonia, and dysentery had ravaged their ranks. At 
Kuslidid Khan-ka-Killa all sick had been weeded out, 1 and it was 

1 0(5 men o£ the 70fcli Pool/ wore reported unlit to proceed by tho Thai Chotiali 
route. 
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a thoroughly efficient Force which atarLod Irom thouco to find it, 4 
way back to India ; and though U10 road wan ahvaya rough, though 
proviaiona were not too plentiful, and water somolimea uoaroe and 
often bad, the pleasant weather and the knowledge that eveiy stop 
was bringing thorn nearer home, kept the mini in good spirits and good 
health. Yet in this last stage of its long journey, the Force lost one of its 
best officers — Colonel H . Folio won, tho Commander of the 32nd Pioneers. 
On the march, always in front, smoothing tho road for those behind ; 
at the camping grounds, struggling with the terrible wafer supply 
difficulty — liifl work, arduous and incessant, had worn him out, and he 
died before reaching Ohinjan, just after crossing a most difficult and 
exhausting pass. 

Difficult passes, alternating with terrible defiles, wore frequent all 
along the route, and, so far as oxertion and the uood for constant 
vigilance were concerned, there was little to chooao between the road 
through the JBori and that through the Thai Ohotiali Valley, though, as 
regards supplies, tho first named had tho advantage. Except between 
Spira R&gha and Obushlcai, where the hills were clothed with forests 
of juniper, 1 that most weird and fantastic of trees, there was little 
shade ; but the pure, high air tempered the sun’s rays, though only 
to intensify the suffering of the troops when, at tho end of their long 
march, they dropped suddenly from an elevation of several thousand 


1 “ A juniper foroHt is picturesque with a wornl form of utlmcl ivouos 1. No 
ordinary forest troo could imitate tho attitudes, or follow tho fantasies, of tho 
juniper. Whito skeleton amis, twisted and gnarled, rivon and bout, with but 11 
ragged covering of black foliugo, lift thomselvos to tho glowing sky and east 
intense shadows over tho stunted yollow grass-growth bolow them, flinch true 
separates itself from the crowd, so that it is a dispersed and scattered forest, 
owning no friondly connection with troos of other sorts, but preserving a grim 
sort of isolation. Nevertheless, with a backing of snow peaks and the light of 
spring sunshine upon it, tho strango beauty of that juniper forest became crystal- 
lized in tho memory, ranking as tt Babich speciality with tho olive groves of tho 
more eastern uplands, and the solitary group of magnificent myrtles which stand 
near Sinjas ,” — Whe Xndkm Borderland, p. IS, by Sir T. H, Tloldich. 
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foot, into tho desert below. 1 The 15th Hussars, on their way to Meerut, 
lost many men from cholera, as the result of travelling in carriages 
reeontly used by pilgrims returning from Ilurdwar, and the 32nd 
Pioneers were detained at Multan, owing to the prevalence of the 
same disease at Jhelam ; but once across the Indus, all other corps 
and regiments proceeded without let or hindrance, to their appointed 
stations. 

Whilst General Biddulph’s columns were making their way slowly 
back to India, General Stewart was engaged in providing for the health 
and comfort of the troops that, under any circumstances, would now 
have to spond tho summer in Kandahar. In consultation with his 
Principal Medical Officer, his Quarter-Master-General, and his Engineer 
Stall, he reaolvod to house his English regiments in the old canton- 
ment buildings erected by the Army of Occupation, in 1839, and the 
necessary repairs and improvements were entrusted to Lieutenant 
0. P. Gall, R. E. The first stop was to put the whole place in a sanitary 
condition by thoroughly cleansing and draining the ground ; and when 
this had been accomplished, the defects in the existing buildings were 
made good, and a now barrack erected for the accommodation of A.B. 
Battery, Royal Artillery. The old buildings, consisting of a series of 
blocks forming a groat, hollow square, had been constructed of sun- 
dried bricks, with domed roofs and massive walls, and wore very 
lofty in proportion to their other dimensions. To avoid over-crowding, 
platforms were now erected in the barrack squares, on which tents 
wore pitched for a number of the men. Within the cantonment, a 
detached block was allotted to the 25th Punjab Infantry, and, outside 
it, throe villages wore made ovor to the 19th Bengal Lancers, the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry, and the 3rd Gurkhas, the dispossessed inhabitants 
receiving compensation for the temporary loss of their homes. The 
European sick were placed in a special square of considerable size. 

1 At Zoiodan, at tho loot o£ tho pass in which Port Monro stands, 6,158 feet 
kibovo tioa-lovel, tho thermometer registered 10G 6 Fahrenheit in the shade.— H B H. 
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and the 5-1.1 Royal Artillery, two Companion of the 5!)th Root and 
the IGtli Sikhs garrisoned tiro Citadel, whoio a largo number of Uopart- 
montal Officers also resided, and (joucral Stewart found comfortable 
quarters for liimself and his Staff in a, country bouse, surrounded by a 
walled garden, prettily laid out with fruit trees and bods of flowers. 
Ilia European guard occupied an enclosure on one side of this garden, 
and his Native guard, some old buildings on the opposite side. Another 
walled garden accommodated the Engineer officers, the Field Park 
and the Company of Sappers and Miners, The city, which was in a 
filthy condition, received its sliaro of attention. Under the super- 
intondonoe of Major M. Protheroo, assisted by the Subadar Major of 
the 20th Punjab Infantry, himself a Pathan, drains were renovated, 
streets opened out, and the whole place cleaned and disinfected ; 
changes little to the taste of the inhabitants, but greatly to the 
advantage of their health, which was further benefited by the estab- 
lishment of a dispensaiy, under Dr. Broroton, whoso knowledge of 
Persian put him in touch with the people. 

All these arrangements and improvements took time to effect, and 
building operations and repairs wore delayed by heavy rains, which, 
on more than one occasion, destroyed the sun-bumod bricks whou 
just ready for use ; in consequence, the hot season was well advanced 
before the troops were properly housed ; but', though under canvas 
they suffered severely from heat and ilios, except for a few eases of 
typhus, 1 the health of the Kandahar Field Force was, for a time, 
satisfactory, a result to which the amusements provided contributed 
their share. A racecourse was laid out, a polo ground selected, and 
both officers and men were pormitted to go out shooting small game — 
duck, black partridge and sand-grouse ; but always armed, and in 
parties large enough for defence, since, even within a mile of the can- 
tonment, the only security against/ attack was the ability to meet it. 

Betweon the departure of Biddulph’s Division and the end of the 
1 LUmtonimt Landrum died of typhus on the 30th of March. 
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war, nothing of importance occurred in and around Kandahar, though 
late in March there were rumours that a considerable Afghan force, 
composed both of regular and irregular troops, was about to leave 
Ghazni to ro-occupy Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and it was persistently reported 
that tho Amir’s younger brother, Ayub Khan, was busy at Herat 
preparing for a resumption of hostilities. 

There was, however, always a certain amount of tiouble on tho 
line of communications, and on one occasion a large body of Afghans 
attacked a detachment of thirty sabres, 1st Punjab Cavalry and a 
hundred and sovonty-aix men of Jacob’s rifles, commanded by Major 
F. J. Humphrey and accompanied by tho Political Officer, Dr. 0. T. 
Duke, who were collecting supplies and camels in an outlying district 
of tins 1'ishin Valley. 1 A spirited action ensued, resulting in the dofeat 
and dispersion of tho tribesmen, who left sixty dead, including two 
loaders, and twenty-five wounded on the field, whilst, on the British 
side, only four men of tho 1st Punjab Cavalry wore wounded. 

Observation. 

The vicious system of breaking up a small force into insignificant 
detachments denounced by Kaye “ as one of the great errors which 
marked our military occupation of Afghanistan,” in tho first war, 
has no more striking exemplification, in tho socond, than the march 
of General Biddulph’s Division from Khuahdil Khan-ka-Killa to Dera 
Ghazi Khan. From the outset, one of its three columns was so com- 
pletely separated from the other two, that it could not, under any 
circumstances, however critical, have fallen back upon them for 
support, or have entrenched itself to await their coming, with any 
reasonable hope of their arriving in time to rescue it from its difficulties. 
What those difficulties might prove to be, there was no means of know- 
ing, but it was safe to assume that the inhabitants of this term incog- 
nita would not look favourably on its invaders, that the route to bo 


‘ March 29th, 1879. 
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followed would presold) ondloss points at which an enemy, lying in 
wait, might attack with advantage, and that it would he impossible 
to protect the column’s long baggage train by flanking the heights 
along the road in the daytime, or to protect its camp at night, by 
adequately picketing tlio hills surrounding it. This error, the re- 
sponsibility for which must ho borne by General Stewart, was without 
exouso, thoro being no valid reason, military or political, for starling 
olf the first column seven days boforo the other two ; but the 
separation of the socond and third columns at Ohignau was foreod 
upon Biddulph by the samo scarcity of food and fodder which bad 
obliged him to divide bis troops on the Ilolmand; and lie and bin 
subordinate officers showed their appreciation of the risks they were 
running hy the unusual precaution, enforced throughout the whole 
poriod during which the two columns wore moving iudopondenlly 
of oach other, of making all the officers and half the men, in each, sleep 
fully accoutred and with tlioir arms bosido them. An expedition, 
however, in which such risks had to be accepted, ought not to have boon 
undertaken so long as a safer line of retirement — that hy the Bolan — - 
was open to the troops, and the only military object in view was the 
transference of a certain proportion of Stewart’s army from Afghanis- 
tan to India. That no harm befell any one of the three columns is 
beside the question. A military movement is not justified hy its 
success ; and the point of view of the military critic should always 
be that of the responsible Commander he, fore, not that of the man in 
the streot after, the event. Judged by his inability to constitute and 
equip a strong and self-sufficing force, General Stewart’s action in 
sanctioning the return of Biddulph’s Division through the Kakar 
country, must be condemned as an unjustifiable yielding to the counsels 
of Major Sandeman ; for the Government of India would hardly 
have maintained the order to adopt that route, had tho General on the 
spot opposed the plan, even if he had based his opposition on purely 
military grounds, and had abstained from pointing out the contra- 
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diction botwoen tho aims of the proposed movement and the Procla- 
mation oE the 20th ofNovombor, 1878 1 — a point which Generals like 
the Dnko of Wellington and Sir John Malcolm, men who behoved that 
a reputation for good faith was England’s most valuable political 
asset, would not have failed to raise. 23 

1 “ With tho sirdars and ponplo of Afghanistan this Government has still 
no f |i ui mil, and dosiron nono. They aro absolved from all responsibility for the 
recent aoln of tho Amir, mid as they liavo given no offonco, so tho British Govern- 
ment, wishing to respect thoir indepondoneo, will not willingly injure or interfere 
with them.” — See Lord Li/tlon’s Proclamation, vol. i. Appendix ii. 

2 “ f would sacrilico Gwalior, or ovei'y portion of Indin, ton times over, in 
order to preserve our credit for scrupulous good faith. . . . What brought mo 
1 h rough many dillicultics in tlio (Mnliratta) war, and tho negotiations for peace ? 

-Tho British good faith, and nothing olao .” — The Duke of Wcllhigioti’n Deaputchco 
llonpatoh, clatod March 17th, 1804. 

3 ” An iuvnriablo rule ought to ho observed by ah Europeans who liavo 
coimool inn wilh Iho Natives of India . . . from 1 ho greatest occasion to (ho mont 
(rilling, In keep Hiicred (heir wmd. This in not only (hoir host but tlioiv wisest 
policy.” — Kiiyo’ii Life of General Kir John Malcolm, Q.C.B., vol. i. p. 211. 
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Negotiations 

CONCLUSION OF PM AO 15 

Tuonan V'akubKbiin had received Cavagnari’s original overtures with 
tioklnoBH, ho could not bo indifferent to the anarchy into which his 
country was falling in consequence of the British invasion ; and, when 
if haoamo clear that ho would Boon be oallod upon to rulo in his own 
name and in bin own right, ho determined to ascertain the temper 
and intentions of (ho British (lovom merit by offering himself as a 
mediator between if and his father. 1 The hitter containing the pro- 
posal was written on the 20fb of Xobruary, 187!) ; on the 21st, Shore 
Aii died ; on the 20th, his death was known in Kabul ; and on the 
28th, the Political Officer at Jellalabad recoivcd the tidings direct 
from the new Amir, and tologruphod to the Viceroy, suggesting a 
friendly lottor of condolence, as a first step towards the oponing of 
negotiations with the dead man’s heir.- Lord Lytfcon fell ill with 
the suggestion, and followed up the telegram sanctioning it, by a 
second, in which he laid down tiie four conditions on which lie was 
prepared to treat for peace, 3 viz. : — 

1, The renunciation by the Amir of all authority over the Kliyber 
and Michni Tassos, and over the independent tribes inhabiting the 
territory directly connected with them. 

- 1 Afghanistan, No. 7 (1870), p. 11. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. }>p. 12, 13. 
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2. The continuance of British protection and control in the district 
of Kuram, from Thai to the crest of the Shutargardan, and in the 
districts of Pishin and Sibi. 

3. The conducting of the foreign relations of the Kabul Govern- 
ment in accordance with the advice and wishes of the British Govern- 
ment. 

4. The permission to European British officers, accredited to the 
Kabul Government, bo reside, with suitable personal guards, at such 
plaooH in Afghanistan as might bo determined on later. 

There was nothing new in the third of these conditions. Shore Ali 
had agreed to a similar restriction on his liberty of action in the foreign 
relations of his kingdom, and Yakub Khan had no hesitation in accept- 
ing it as “ a good and proper proposal.” It may seem strange that 
he should have offered no objection bo the fourth — the “ essential 
preliminary,” against which his father had fought so stoutly; but 
something had to be yielded to the demands of men who were in 
possession of his chief highways, and of one of liis three principal cities ; 
and by showing himself compliant with regard to a British envoy in 
Kabul — lie did stipulate that only one European British Officer should 
reside in Afghanistan — ho hoped to secure the withdrawal of demands 
which would limit his authority, and diminish his dominions, or, at 
least, to place himself in a better position for combating them ; for, 
as he argued in writing to Cavagnari, on the 12th of March, by agreeing 
to conduct his foreign relations in accordance with the advice and the 
wishes of the British Government, and to allow a British officer to 
watch over the manner in which ho discharged his obligation, he was 
giving all necessary guarantees for the safety of India, and might 
fairly look for the extension, rather than for the curtailment, of his 
kingdom. 1 Lord Lytton had no intention of yielding either in the 
matter of the control of the Pass tribes, or of the transfer of Kuram, 
Sibi and Pishin from the Afghan to the British Government; 

1 Ibid. p. 15. 

Z 
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yet, lio {(ill, no strongly that an entirely one-sided bargain would bo 
diflioult I o strike, ami still move diilicult to enforce, that ho telegraphed 
to Lord Ganbrook, on I, ho didr of April, asking that Cavaguari who, 
with the consent of the Amir, was aland, to proceed to Kabul, should 
heal lowed to offer to I boson, the concessions which Sir Neviliodhamher- 
lain had been empowered to grant to the, father. 1 Lord Boaronsliold 
and Ids colleagues wore inclined, in the first mutuum, lo look at llm 
(inostion from a purely British point of view. They had gone to war 
to sioeuvo India,, once and for ever, against Russian ambition and 
Afghan treachery; they had been assured by (lie Viceroy that (ha 
pi’osoneo of British ollicors in Afghanistan, and (he acquisition of a 
certain Frontier, now in their possession, would offooi, this end, and they 
saw no reason for promises which might, involve them in the quarrels 
of two states, whose governments they had ceased t e fen r. To a subsidy 
and a qualiliod recognition of Yakub Khan’s heir, they were willing to 
agree, but not to a guarantee of Afghan territory. Eventually, how- 
ever, the urgent representations of tho Vioeroy wrung from Ministers 
the desired cnneessioii, couched in the following terms : “ If Yakub 

faithfully conducts his foreign policy under our direct, ion, wo shall 
be prepared to support him against any foreign aggression which may 
result from such conduct, with money, arms ami troops, to he employed 
at our discretion, when and whore wo may think tit,' 1 

Lord Lytton had good reasons for desiring to s wool on the pill 
which ho was bent on administering to the Amir, fur, whilst public 
opinion in England was showing itself, more and more, impatient of 
tho protraction of the war, tho prospect of bringing it, to a conclusion, 
by force of arms, was growing daily more remote. There was trouble 
all along 'Browne’s long lino of communications, the very Jcw.aileluof) 
in tho Xthybor, hitherto faithful, lending themselves to outrages which 
they existed to suppress. Tho whole of tho Worth -West Frontier of 


1 lliirl. p, 17, 
a dud, p. 17 
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India, from Jumrud to tho mouth of the Gonial Pass, had been thrown 
into a state of formont by Roberts’s invasion of IChost. In Afghanistan 
proper, tho inhabitants were ripe for a holy war ; the Amir’s counsel- 
lors scouted the idea of surrendering a foot of Afghan territory, and 
tho common people of Kabul wore violently agitated by tho report 
that an Englishman was about to visit their city . 1 * And, as the spirit 
of tho defenders of the country had risen, tho resources of its invaders 
had declined. Sir S. Browne had found it impossible to concentrate 
tho whole of liia Division at Gandamak ; his Forcos there were three 
thousand short of eight thousand men, tho smallest number with 
which I10 was willing to risk an occupation of Kabul. It was intended 
that his deficiency in this respect, should be made good by a simultane- 
ous advance of tho Kuram force ; but the chances of a successful coin- 
binod movement were poor where, for lack of transport, one General 
was unable to say when he should be able to stir, and the other wanted 
to start at once, lost his transport should perish whilst he waited . 8 
Cholera, too, had broken out at tho great fair at Hurdwar ; the dis- 
persing multitudes had carried it to their homes ; it had already 
reached Peshawar ; any day it might fall upon the British camps 
and swoop away hundreds of tired and sickly men. In such dis- 
quieting circumstances, though Colonel Macgregor may have ex- 
pressed tiro prevailing feeling among soldiers, when he wrote to 
Roberts : — “ I sineoroly hope, for our sakes, that Yakub Khan may 
not treat ,” 3 * * the Indian Government had no stronger wish than to 
be spared tho necessity of a further advance. 

1 Lord Lytton's Indian Administration, pp. 320, 321. 

» General Roberts to Colonol Maegrogor “ I shall bo ready to move any 
day after tho twentieth ; a move will be advantageous, but I trust there will be 
no great delay, or onmels may disappear.” — Life and Opinions of Sir C. Mac- 
ffregor, vol. ii. p. 84. 

3 Moogrogor suggested that tho advance should be by the Lakari Pass, 

by which a junction of the two forces would have been made at Toxin, but Roberts 

preferred to march by the Shutargardan, on the double ground that the latter 
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For a lime, it. boomed as if an advance, however dangerous and 
futile, would have to lie risked, for days and weeks went, by without 
Yakub Khan giving olfect to his promise to rocoivo a British envoy, 
though Oavagnari’s mossenger, Bukhtiar Khan, was constantly at his 
elbow, urging him to do ho. Then, just when it looked as though the 
negotiations were at an end, came the welcome intelligence that they 
wore to bo renewed at Gandamak. 

Weary of (hiding himsolf the centre of an administrative chaos, 
too short-sighted to recognize the elements of national strength under- 
lying a military collapse, and too weak of will to dare to place himsolf 
at the head of a movement, which was threatening to carry him with 
it, or lo swoop him from its path — tho Amir had mado up his mind 
to rid himself of the British by yielding what ho must to their demands, 
in the hope that, when ho had only his own people to deal with, ho 
should bo able (.0 mako ordor follow upon peace ; and as, in Kabul’s 
angry mood, if would bo unsafe for Cavagnari to come to him, (here 
was nothing loft but for him to go to Cavagnari. 

Tho letter announcing his resolve 1 was brought to Gandamak by 
Bukhtiar Khan on the 24 th of April, and, on tho 25th, the same mes- 
senger took hack the reply, in which Cavagnari assured Yakub Khan, 
in the Viceroy’s name, of the most honourable treatment so long as 
ho remained tho guest of the British Government;/' The arrangements 
for tho journey, which was divided into sovon stages, a were left to 
the Afghan officials ; and the Amir, having regard to the fact that the 
British army was in “ light marching order,” undertook to provide 
tent equipago for himsolf and his four hundred followers, 

route was known to bo practicable for camels, amt that, by entering Kabul 
from different sides, the tiroa from which supplies and forage might be collected 
would ba enlarged, — Ibid. pp. 82-4. 

1 Afghanistan „ No, 7, (1879), p. 18. 

a Ibid. 

* Begrami, Butkhak, Samu-MulUi Uuir, Sibi-baba, Jugdalliitv, Surkhpul, 
Gandamak, 
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Loaving the Bala Ilissar on the 2nd of May, Yakub Khan reached 
Surkhpul 1 on the 7th. On the 8th, he was met by Cavagnari, with 
an escort of one squadron of the 10th Hussars and one of the 11th 
Bengal Lancers, six miles from Gandamak ; and, four miles further on, 
by Sir S. Browne, who accompanied him to his camp, through two 
lines of troops drawn up under General Macpherson’s command, on 
either side of the Kabul road. On the 9th, he paid a ceremonial visit 
io the British Commander in Cavagnari’ s Durbar tent. So far, all had 
gone smoothly ; the guest’s good looks had pleased his hosts, and the 
hosts’ courtesy had laid to rest any misgivings which the guest may 
have felt in placing himself so unreservedly in their hands ; but with 
the beginning of business came hitches and delays. The Indian 
Government saw in the Amir’s visit, a token of his unconditional 
acceptance of their terms ; he, on his part, was of opinion that 
so conspicuous a mark of his confidence and friendship, should be 
rewarded by the withdrawal of the most obnoxious of the British 
conditions. From the 10th to the 17th, negotiations dragged on ; 
thon Cavagnari, who had conducted them throughout with scant 
ceremony, 2 insisted on a private interview — so far, the Mustaufi and 
the Gommantler-in-Chief, Baud Shah, had been present at the con- 
ferences. What passed at that interview lias never been made public ; 
it was currently reported, however, at the time, that Cavagnari boasted 
of having rated the Amir as if he had been a mere Kohat Malik ; i.e. 
a petty border chioftain. 3 * * * * But, whether browbeaten or reasoned 
into submission, Yakub Khan oeaaed to struggle; and though Sibi, 

1 It was uncertain whelk or Surkhpul was in British or Afghan possession, 
but, for tho pleasure of tho guest and the convoiiionoo of the host, the doubt 
was decided in favour of the latter. 

2 Afghanistan, No. 7 (1870), p. 20. 

3 Confirmed by a letter from Cavagnari to Lord Lytton, dated 23rd of 

May, 1879 : — “ Their arguments wore so fooble,” he wrote, 11 and far from the 

point that 1 at onco made up my mind to deal with the case os if it concerned 

an ordinary affair connected with border Pathan tribes.” — Lord Lytton’s Indian 

Administration, p. 322. 
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Peshin aiul lvuram wore nob formally alienated from liis dominions, 
but retained by Lho British Government under an assignment, lie really 
agreed to all that originally had been asked of him, except that, as a 
personal favour, the limits of British administration in the Kurum 
were fixed at Alikhol, instead of at the crest of the Bhutai gardau. 

The treaty of peace signed at Gaiulamak on the 20th of May, and 
ratified on the Otli of June, contained articlos by which the Amir 
further bound himself to grant an amnesty, to give Lrade facilities, 
to permit the construction of a telegraph line to Kabul , ancl to guarantee 
the safety and honourable treatment of all British agents, whether 
permanently resident in the capital, or temporarily deputed to the 
Afghan frontier ; also others, by which ho received from the British 
Government the promise of a subsidy, and a conditional guarantee 
against foreign aggression, hut not an undertaking to recognize and 
support his heir. 

In the opinion of Lord Lytton, Yakub Khan left Gandamak not 
merely submissive, but satisfied, trustful, and friendly. 1 2 3 Borne men 
would have been disturbed to find in the Amir’s farewell letter" uot 
one word of praise for the instrument by which peace hud been re- 
established between the British Government and his own ; but the 
Viceroy seems not to have been troubled by the omission, Ilis 
aim had boon “ to secure for British interests and inlluonee in Afghan- 
istan, a position substantially independent of the personal caprices of 
any Afghan ruler” ; and as “ the territorial conditions of the Treaty,” 
by placing “ the British Power in permanent command of the main 
avenues from India to Kabul,” had provided “ strong natural guaran- 
tees ” Jor the “ effectual maintenance of that position ” a ho could 
afford to be indifferent to the distaste which they had inspired In the 

1 Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration, p. 320. The above uro not Lord 
Lytton' a own words, but the biographer’s summing up of hie impressions. 

2 Afghanistan, No. 7 (1879), p. 22. 

3 Ibid, p, 38- 
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man, on whom lie liad imposed them. Nor does he appear to have 
had any misgivings as to the feelings of the Afghan people in respect 
of the practical transfer of a portion of their country to a foreign 
power, and of the approaching advent of British officers in their midst. 
He had Cavagnari’s assurance tlia,t in Afghanistan “so long as we 
have wealth and strength on our side, we shall always be able to 
count on having plenty of supporters ” ; 1 and what better proof of 
the probable acquiescence of the subjects in the arrangements accepted 
by their ruler, could be desired, than the fact that Yakub Khan should 
have returned quietly to Kabul, after repeatedly protesting that he 
would either talco back a settlement satisfactory to his countrymen 
or else go to India as a pensioner . 2 Yet the most noticeable fealuie 
of the despatch in which Lord Lytton reaffirmed the objects of his 
Afghan policy, explained the military measures adopted for its attain- 
ment, and counted up its gains — is its studied moderation. No one 
reading it would suppose that the writer had ever dreamed of driving 
tin* Russians across the Oxus, or that the army which halted at the 
Hoi maud, had dragged across the Sind desert heavy cannon intended 
to batter down the walls of Herat. Something of the old boastful 
spirit poops out in the remark 3 that “the capture and occupation 
ol' Kabul ollcred no military difficulty,” but, for the most part, the 
desire to conciliate public opinion at homo by showing that operations 
had been kept, of sot purpose, within the narrowest limits, and had 
inflicted the least possible loss on everybody concerned — colours the 
whole document, and lends to it a cautious and sober tone. Its value 
as a measure of Lord Lytton’s statesmanship, cannot be estimated 
till it has been studied in the light of subsequent events ; but its trust- 
worthiness as an historical document, will be understood by the readers 
of the foregoing chapters when they discover that it contains not a 

i Lord Lyttou’s Indian Administration, p. 326. 

a Ibid. p. 323. 

3 Afghanistan, No. 7, p. 28. 
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si agio admission from which the true state of the British armies in 
Afghanistan could bo inforred, not a hint that the Indian Government's 
ability to hoop up their strength and eflicioney was exhausted;, and not 
an allusion to tho fact that, three weeks before peace was signed, a 
thitd of Stewart’s force had returned to India, because, in the richest 
province of Afghanistan, there was not food enough, without starving 
the inhabitants, to feed twenty thousand alien troops. 

The conclusion of tho peace was hailed in England with nearly 
universal satisfaction. To tho Government, tho treaty of (landamak 
brought increased confidence in its stability at homo , 1 * and the hope of 
greater influence abroad ; - to the great mass of tho people, who had 
begun to lire of the war while continuing to lend it tlioir support, it 
meant liberty to dismiss the subject from their minds ; to tho minority 
who had opposed the war, and who still condemned it as begun on 
flimsy pretexts for foolish ends, if was welcome as an escape from 
the worse things threatened by an indefinite prolongation of hostilities, 
Tho only malcontents were to bo found in the advanced section of 
the Forward Policy party, men who had always desired for India a 
frontier that should include Kandahar and .lellalabad, and who now 
refused to be convinced that to he within striking distance of strategic 
points, was tantamount to having them in actual possession ; and oven 
they had the satisfaction of knowing that Kandahar must be retained 
till the cold weather , 3 since there was always the ehaneo that Yakub 


1 See Lord Boftconliold’f) lottor of lllh August, p. 331 of Lord Lyi, ton's 

1 n d ian Ad mi n ini ration , 

3 “ Tlia groat military huccosr has clone ub yonmun'n Horvleo in negotiating 
with Russia, nnd L liopo that t.ho moderation of your terms will bo of no Htiutllor 
utility at Conn! antinoplo.”— -T.oUor of Lord Salisbury to the Viceroy, 23rd May, 
18A>; Lord Lytton'e Indian Administration, pp. 33(1-1. 

:i Yakub Khan was much annoyed when informed by Cavagnari that Kanda- 
har would not bo evacuated till the beginning of winter. tie must have known 
that the troops could net ro-oro® the desert during thin hot woathor, but be 
may have hoped Unit they would bo withdrawn to Quetta. — IT. B, II, 
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Khan’s inability io fulfil his engagements, might i el ease the British 
Government from theirs. 

Yet, had the whole truth as to the situation created by the Treaty 
of Gandamak, or which continued to exist in its despite, been known 
in England, public satisfaction over its signature would havfe been 
qualified by much anxiety, for never did a state of peace bear a 
stronger resemblance to a state of war, than in the countries which 
it was supposed to have reconciled to each other. There was unrest, 
throughout tho summer of 1879, all along India’s North-West Frontier, 
tribes, once trustful and friendly, showing themselves suspicious and 
hostile ; and not only in the ceded province of Kuram, but also at 
Kandahar, an army of occupation had to be maintained on a war- 
looting ; oven on tlio Khyber Line, the troops could only be slowly and 
partially withdrawn. But the maintenance of large forces on a war- 
footing, meant a continuance of the waste of India’s resources. Convoys 
and transport trains still toiled through passes reeking with fever and 
cholera, and left their toll of doad camels and dead men behind them. 
In the Punjab, supplies of overy kind were at famine prices, and agri- 
culture and commerce languished for lack of beasts of draught and 
burden. The finances of the whole country were in the utmost con- 
fusion ; no one know what the war had coat, and, in this uncertainty, 
Civil Officers wore forbidden to introduce administrative improvements, 
however desirable, if they involved increased expenditure ; the 
Provincial Governments were warned that it might he necessary to 
decrease the sums allotted to public works, and the Central Govern- 
ment had already reduced its grant of capital for reproductive public 
works, an economy which, as the Times pointed out, “went fur to 
Impoverish the whole future of India.” 1 

1 Timca. 2!!t'd May, 187!). All quotations from this Journal have bean taken 
from its weekly edition. 
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Translation oe Letter from His Highness the Amir of Kabul, to 

His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 19th November, 1878. 

His it known to your Excellency that I have received, and read from 
beginning to end, the friendly letter which your Excellency has sent 
in reply to the letter I despatched by Nawab Chulani Hassan Khan. 
With regard to the expressions used by your Excellency in the 
beginning of your letter, referring to tlie friendly character of the 
Mission and the good-will of the British Government, I leave it to 
your Excellency, whose wisdom and justice are universally admitted, 
to docide whether any reliance can he placed upon good-will, if it be 
evidenced by words only. But if, on the other hand, good-will really 
consists of deeds and actions, then, it has not been manifested by the 
various wishes that have been expressed, and the proposals that have 
been made by British Officials during the last few years to Officials 
of this God-granted Government — proposals which, from their 
nature, it was impossible for them to comply with. 

Orio of these proposals referred to my undutiful son, the ill-starred 
wretch Muhammad Yakub Khan, and was contained in a letter 
addressed by the Officials of the British Government to the British 
Agent then residing in Kabul. It was written in that letter that if 
the said Yakub Khan be released and set at liberty, our friendship with 
the Afghan Government will bo firmly cemented; but that otherwise 
it will not. 

There are several other grounds of complaint of a similar nature 
which contain no ovidonce of good will, but which, on the contrary, 
were affective in increasing the aversion and apprehension already 
entertained by the subjects of this God-granted Government. 

With regard to my refusal to receive the British Mission, your 
Excellency lias stated that it would appear from my conduct that I 
was actuated by feelings of direct hostility towards the British 
Government. 

1 assure your Excellency that, on the contrary, the Officials of 
this God-granted Government, in repulsing the Mission, were not 
influenced by any hostile or inimical feelings towards the British 
Government, nor did they intend that any insult or affront should be 
offered ; but they wore afraid that the independence of this Govern- 
ment might be affected by the arrival of the Mission, and that the 
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friendship which has now existed between (.ho two Governments 
(or soveral yearn might bo annihilated. 

A paragraph in your Excellency's letter corroborates (lie statement 
which they have made to thin Government. The feelings of appre- 
hension which were aroused in the minds of the people of Afghanistan 
by the move announcement of the intention of ihe British Government 
to send a Mission to Kabul, before the Mission itself had actually 
started or arrived at Peshawar, have subsequently been fully justified 
hv the statement in your Excellency's letter that 1 should ho held 
responsible for any injury that might befall the tribes who acted as 
guides to the Mission, and that I should be called upon to pay com- 
pensation to them for any loss they might have suffered; and that, 
if at any time those tribes should meet w it J i ill-treatment at my 
hands, the .British Government would at mice take steps to protect 
them. Had those apprehensions proved groundless, and had the 
object of tho Mission boon really friendly, and no force or throats of 
violence used, the Mission would, as a mat ter of course, have been allowed 
a free passage, os such Missions are customary and of frequent occur- 
rence between allied States. 1 am now sincerely stating my own 
feelings when t say that this Government has maintained, and always 
will maintain, the former friendship which existed between the two 
Governments, and cherishes no feelings of hostility and opposition 
towards tho British Government. 

It is also incumbent upon the OJlieials of tho British Government, 
that, out of respect and consideration for tho greatness and eminence 
of their own Government, they should not consent to indict any 
injury upon their well-disposed neighbours, and to impose tho burden 
of grievous troubles upon tho shoulders of their sincere friends ; 
hut, on tho contrary, they should exert themselves to maintain tho 
friendly feelings which have hitherto existed towards this God-granted 
Government, in order that tho relations between tho two Governments 
may remain on the same footing as before ; and if, in accordance 
with tho custom of allied States, the British Government should 
desire to send a purely friendly and temporary Mission to this country, 
with a small escort not exceeding 20 or .‘10 men, similar to that which 
attended the Russian Mission, ibis Servant of God will not oppose 
its progress. 
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Tkisatst between (.he British Government and His Highness 
Muhammad Yakub Khan, Amir of Afghanistan and its depen- 
dencies, concluded at Gandamak on the 26th May, 1879, by Ilia 
Highness tho Amir Muhammad Yakub Khan on his own part, 
and on the part of the British Government by Major P. L. N. 
Cavagnari, C.S.I., Political Officer on Special Duty, in virtue of 
full powers vested in him by the Right Honourable Edward 
Robert) Lytton, Bulwer-Lytton, Baron Lytton of Knebworth, 
and a Baronet, Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order of 
tho Star of India, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, Grand Master of the Indian Empire, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India. 

The following Articles of a Treaty for the restoration of peace, and 
amicable relations have been agreed upon between the British Govern- 
ment and His Highness Muhammad Yakub Khan, Amir of Afghanistan 
and its dependencies : — 

Article 1. 

Eroin tho day of the oxchange of the ratifications of the present 
Treaty there shall be porpetual peace and friendship between the 
British Government on the ono part and His Highness the Amir of 
Afghanistan and its dependencies, and his successors, on the other. 

Article 2. 

His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies engages 
on the exchange of tho ratifications of this Treaty, to publish a full 
and complete amnesty, absolving all his subjects from any respon- 
sibility for intercourse with the British Forces during the war, and 
to guarantee and protect all persons of whatever degree from any 
punishment or molestation on that account. 

Article 3. 

His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies agrees 
to conduct his relations with Foreign States, in accordance with the 
advice and wishes of the British Government. His Highness the 
Amir will enter into no engagements with Foreign States, and will 
not take up arms against any Foreign State, except with the con- 
currence of the British Government. On these conditions the British 
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Government will support tho Amir against any foreign aggression 
with money, arms, or troops, to bo employed in whatsoever manner 
the British Government may judge best for this purpose. Should 
British troops at any time enter Afghanistan for tho purpose (if 
repelling foreign, aggression, they will return to their stalions in British 
territory as soon as the objee.L for which they entered lias boon 
accomplished. 

Article 4. 

With a viow to tho maintenance of tho direct and intimate relations 
now established between tho British Government mid Ills Highness 
tho Amir of Afghanistan and for tho better protection of the frontiers 
of Him Highness’ dominion, it is agreed that a British Koprosontalivo 
shall reside at Kabul, with a suitable escort in a place of residence 
appropriate to his rank and dignity. It is also agreed that the British 
Government shall have tho right to depute British Agents with 
suitable escorts to tho Afghan frontiers, whensoever this may ho 
considered necessary by the British Government in the interests of 
both states, on the occurrence of any important external fact. His 
Highness tho Amir of Afghanistan may on his parti depute an Agent 
to reside at tho Court, of His Excellency the Viceroy and Govcrnor- 
Gonoral of India, and at such other places in British India as may 
bo similarly agroed upon. 

Artiom 5. 

His Highness tho Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies 
guarantees tho personal safety and honourable treatment, of British 
Agents within his jurisdiction; and tho British Government on its 
part undertakes that its Agents shall never in any way interfere wit h 
the internal administration of His Highness’ dominions 

Article 0. 

His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies under- 
takes, on behalf of liimsoK and his successors, to offer im impediment 
to British subjects poac 'fully trading within his dominions so long 
as they do so with the permission of tho British Government, and in 
accordance with suoh arrangement, s as may ho mutually agreed upon 
from time to time between tho two Governments, 

Article 7. 

In order that the passage of trade between tho territories of the 
British Government and of His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan, 
may be open and uninterrupted, His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan 
agrees to use his best endeavours to ensure tho protection of traders 
and to facilitate tho transit of goods along the woll-lmown customary 
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roacl'i of Afghanistan. These roads shall be improved and maintained 
in such manner as the, two Governments may decide to be most 
expedient for the general convenience of traffic, and under such 
financial arrangements as may be mutually determined upon between 
thorn. The arrangements made for the maintenance and security 
of the aforesaid roads, for the settlement of the duties to be levied 
upon merchandize carried over these roads, and for the general 
protection and development of trade with and through the dominions 
of llis Highness, will be stated in a separate Commercial Treaty, to 
lio concluded within one year, due regard being given to the state of the 
country. 

Article 8. 

With a view to facilitate communications between the allied 
Governments and to aid and develop intercourse and commercial 
relations boLweon the two countries, it is hereby agreed that a line of 
telegraph from Kurram to Kabul shall be constructed by and at the 
cost of the British Government, and the Amir of Afghanistan hereby 
undertakes to provide for the protection of this telegraph line. 

Article 9. 

In consideration of the renewal of a friendly alliance between 
the two Stales which has been attested and scoured by the foregoing 
Articles, the British Government restores to His Higlmess the Amir 
of Afghanistan and its dependencies the towns of Kandahar and 
Jollalabad, with all the territory now in possession of the British 
armies, excepting the districts of Kurram, Pishin, and Sibi. His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies agrees on 
his part that the districts of Kurram and Pishin and Sibi, according 
to the limits defined in the schedule annexed, shall remain under 
the protection and administrative control of the British Government : 
that is to say, the aforosaid districts shall be treated as assigned 
districts, and shall not be considered as permanently severed from 
the limits of the Afghan kingdom. The revenues of these districts, 
after deducting the charges of civil administration shall be paid 
to His Highness the Amir. 

The British Government will retain in its own hands the control 
of the Khyber and Michni Passes, which lio between the Peshawar 
and Jollalabad Districts, ancl of all relations with the independent 
tribes of the territory directly connected with these Passes. 

Article 10. 

For the further support of His Highness the Amir in the recovery 
and maintenance of his legitimate authority, and in consideration 
of the efficient fulfilment in their entirety of the engagements stipulated 
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hy the foregoing Articles, the British (Jowimmeiii agrees to pay to 
1 1 in Highness the Amir and to his successors an annual subsidy of 
six lakhs of Rupees. 

Done at (landamak, this 2(ith day of May 187!), corresponding 
with the 4th day of the month of damadi-iiN-sani 1290, A. II. 

(Sd.) AMIR MUHAMMAD YAKUB KUAN. 

(Nd.) N. (JAVAtlNARI, Major, 

l’olll. Officer on Special Dull). 

(hid.) LYTTON. 

This Treaty was ratified by His Mxeollouey file Viceroy and 
Hovomor-Ueneral of India, at Simla, on Friday, thin 150th day of 
May 1879. 

(Sd.) A. 0. UYALU 

Scr.ri/. to the Goal,, of India, Forciyn Dept. 



PRESS OPINIONS ON THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


The Times. — “ Now that opinion in regard to Indian frontier policy has under- 
going a marked change. Colonel H. B. Hanna’s careful study of the ovents which 
leil up to tho Second Afghan War is distinctly opportune. . . . From first to 
last, the book will well repay study by every ono who cares to understand how 
wars can bo mado — and avoided.” 

The Observer — “ We know of no one better qualified to deal with events in 
Afghanistan than Colonel H. B. Hanna.” 

Path, Maih, Gazette. — “ Colonel Hanna’s tremendous care, completeness 
and clearness, with his inteiwo conviction, make him a very poworful writer." 

Athenaium. — “ The ability with which his case is presented is considerable, 
and it is probable that in Ida main line his view is a well-founded one.” 

Morning Leader — “ Colonel Hanna is peculiarly well fitted to handle the 
multiplicity of questions — political, military, financial, and social — that arise m 
connection with tho Second Afghan War." 

Manchester Guardian. — “ Colonel Hanna calls his book, of which tho first 
volume has now boon publishod, The Second Afghan War ; but its scope is wider 
than tlio title. . . . Tho present volume justifies the hopo that the work when 
completed will possoss the lughost political value. Colonel Hanna brings to his 
task a mind imbued with Liberal principles, as well as an almost unrivalled know- 
ledge of the frontier-problem in its military and political aspocts.’’ 

Leeds Mkeoury. — “ Colonel Hanna’s work promises to bo the standard 
authority on tho history of tho Second Afghan War. It ia written with con- 
spicuous ability, and with a manifest desire to state tho truth, tho whole truth, 
and nothing but tho truth, regarding one of tho most senseless wars of aggres- 
sion recorded in tho annals of the British Empire.” 

Advocate oe India. — Colonel Hanna shows clearly and forcibly, and with 
the aid of unimpeachable authorities, that on the brink of war the army was 
found thoroughly incapable of ofCocfual warfare.” 

United Service Magazine. — “ This is a remarkable, an excellent, and a most 
interestingly instructive work ; and tho second volume when it appears null be 
eagerly seized upon by all readers of that which has now been published. . . . 
Tho volume before us is a most masterly exposition of the subject with which 
it deals, and cannot be too strongly recommended.” 

Manchester Courier. — “ Tho prosont volume ends at the moment of the 
advance, ami wo shall therefore look eagerly for the continuation of the story. 
If it is continued in the same exhaustive and judicial manner as it has commenced, 
Colonel Hanna will have mado a notable and valuable contribution to modern 
Indian history.” 

Investees’ Review — “Nothing is set down in it haphazard, nothing from 
more impulse nr passion- It is a oalm and almost colourless . . . narrative of 
facts baeod upon dooumonts accessible to all,” 

Glasgow Herald. — “Tho author writes with a very thorough knowledge 
of the Bttbjeot ; that his facts are marshalled with remarkable skill, and that his 
argumentation is exceptionally vigorous. These qualities mark his book as a 
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valuable contribution towards tho adequate understanding of n question which 
bun not yot lost itu importance.” 

Wiwtjbun Mail, Cardiff. — “ Colonel Hanna tel lu his ntory in a stylo Unit 
makes interesting loading, whilst tho sidelights are of a character that one wnukl 
not miss vvilliiipjly. As it is, wo think there should bo a hourly woleotno for tho 
volume issued because of its gonoral inlorost.” 

This Army and Navy Cazkttio. — “C olonol Hanna’s book, tho first volume 
of which was published on Thursday Inst, Jins Como opportunely. It fairly 
hIiowh that wo liavo, on regards Afghan affairs, coiminloutly demo what wo ought 
not to liavo dams, and loft undone or loft unsaid many tilings that hoiongod 
to our poaco.” 

Tliw Literary Wum.D — “ A work Uko Colonol .Lianna’s appeals specially 
to tho Htudont, particularly to tho political and uulltury student.” 

Btnww Eli s Dairy TicucohaI'II. — “A ll who take an earnout and coni innoun 
interest in British operations on tho North-West Indian Frontier . . . will do 
woll to got Colonol Ilatma’s book.” 

Western MiSituunY.--” This bulky volume is a crushing and remorseless 
exposure of tho ‘ Forward Policy.’ Colonol Hanna . . . ban, in addition to 
military knowledge, tireless industry and a firm grip of facts.” 

I’limjo Opinion. — “ Wo lioartily recommend this very able history of avoids 
that have proved so costly to lOnglund in lives and money. Tho work is woll 
written, and should ho widely road.” 

Newcastle Leader.— “ Such a task as Colonol Hanna has urulorl ukon 
roipiiroH not only tho fac.ulty of the historian, hut tho special training of tho 
soldier for its effective treatment; and Colonel llanna bus both this histone 
ability and this special training.” 

Tine Champion, Bomiiav. — “ Colonol Hanna has already won his Hpurs as a 
writer and publicist of no moan renown, on questions relating (o tho Afghan 
anil Nortli-West Frontier polities, and lie has well been described by one leading 
London journal as ‘ peculiarly fitted to handle tho multiplicity of questions — 
political, social and military — in commotion with tho Second Afghan War,’ 
and by another an bringing to his task 1 earn, clearness, eeinpietcnesu and con- 
viction.’ Wo entirely concur in these views.” 

Tiik Would. — ” Tim first volume ... in now published, and contains a 
full and interesting nocount of tho various events which lad to tho genesis and 
growth of tho Forward Policy, arid ho to the outbreak of tho war, which the next 
volume is to chronicle.” 

Liverpool Poht.---“ especially valuable is Colonol Tlmiua’u analysis of (be 
circumstances attending tho Russian Mission to Kabul, under Conceal Stoliotoff, 
which have boon put forward by apologists of Lord Lytlon and tho Boaconallold 
Government as an ample justification of tho Afghan War." 

INDIAN PKOBLIilMS. 

No. I, Can Russia Invade India ? 

No. II. India's Scientific! Frontier. 

No, III. Backwards on Forwards 1 

OPINIONS ON TIIB riilSSS. 

ManahfMer Guardian,- — •“ Colonel Hanna has given in a comparatively small 
apaco, and with admirable clearness, such a conspectus of recent frontier policy 
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in India as can lnirdly be found elsewhere, and such a demonstration of its real 
moaning and too probable consequences as should have an effect, even at this 
elovonth hour, on every mind not obstinatoly closed against conviction.” 

Saturday lieview . — “These problems are all of the highest, interest and im- 
portance j they dominate our foreign policy both in Europe and Asia ; while 
for our Indian Empire, their proper interpretation and decision involve the 
gravest issues of prosperity and safety, bankruptcy and ruin.” 

The Scotsman . — “ Colonel Hanna’s Indian Problem, Backwards or Forwards, 
is quifco as remarkable as his first and second for its strength of conviction, thor- 
ough knowlodgo of his subject, and force of reasoning. There seems to tlio 
inoxport reader no escape. Ho not only advances an opinion, but proves it 
almost like a proposition in Euclid.” 

The Daily Graph ic . — “ Colonel Hanna has certainly collected a striking number 
of woighby utterances in favour of hia main contention. That contention, briefly 
stated, is, that tho Indian Government ought nover to have advanced beyond 
the Indian Frontior at tho foot of tho mountains, and ought, as speedily as possi- 
ble, to retire to that frontier.” 

Broad Arrow . — “ Colonel Hanna may ha satisfied that he has accomplished 
excellent and enduring work.” 

Archibald Constable and Co., 2 Whitehall Gabdeks, S.W. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
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